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TIMES OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT, | 
NO. IV. THE PRACTICE OF FASTING, 
(Continued from page 11.) ' 


The true and Christian fast is freely and willingly to abstain not only from all 
kind of meats and drinks, but also from all those things wherein the flesh hath plea- 
sure and delectation, which abstinence or forbearing of meats, drinks, and other plea- 
sures, wherein the outward man delighteth, riseth either of an heart contrite and 
sorrowful for the sins committed against God ; or else of a mind fervently given to 
godliness... When the holy men in times past fasted, their manner was, so long as 
the fast continued, to abstain from all kinds of meats and drinks, and from all pleasures 
wherein the flesh delighteth, and wholly to give themselves, all worldly affairs apart, 
to godly exercises, as to the hearty and unfained lamenting of their sins... . 
This abstinence or forbearing of meats did always continue at least one whole day.” 
—Becon, Treatise of Fasting, Ist and 2nd ch. 


Kew that ever read can have forgotten the concluding words of 
Hooker's first sermon upon part of Jude :— 
‘‘ Beloved in Christ, we bow our knees, and lift up our hands to heaven in 


our chambers secretly, and openly in our churches we pray heartily and 
hourly, even for them also, though the pope hath given out as a judge ina 
solemn declaratory sentence of excommunication against this land, that our 
gracious lady hath quite abolished prayer within her realm ; and his scholars, 
whom he hath taken from the midst of us, have in their published writing 
charged us, not only not to have any holy assemblies unto the Lord for 
prayer, but to hold a common school of sin and flattery; to hold sacrilege to 
be God's service ; unfaithfulness, and breach of promise to God, to give it to a 
strumpet, to be a virtue ; to abandon fasting; to abhor confession; to mislike 
with pennance ; to like well of usury ; to charge none with restitution ; to find 
no good before God in single life, nor in no well working; that all men who 
fall to us, are much worse, and more than afore, corrupted. I do not add 
one word or syllable unto that which Mr. Bristow, a man both born and 
sworn amongst us, hath taught his hand to deliver to the view of all. [appeal 
to the conscience of every soul that hath been truly converted by us whether 
his heart were never raised up to God by our preaching ; whether the words 
of our exhortation never wrung any tear of a pentitent heart from his eyes ; 
whether his soul never reaped any joy and comfort, any consolation in Christ 
Jesus, by our sacraments and prayers, and psalms and thanksgivings ; whether 
he were never bettered, but always worse, by us. 

“Oh, merciful God! if heaven and earth in this case do not witness with 
us and against them, let us be razed out from the land of the living; let the 
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earth on which we stand, swallow us quick, as it hath done Corah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. But if we belong unto the Lord our God, and have not for- 
saken him; if our priests, the sons of Aaron, minister unto the Lord and the 
Levites in their office; if we offer unto the Lord every morning, and every 
evening, the burnt offerings and sweet incense of prayers and thanksgiving ; 

if the bread be set in order upon the pure table, and the candlestick of gold, 
with the lamps thereof burn every morning—that is to say, if amongst us 
God's blessed sacraments be duly administe red, his holy word sincerely and 
daily preached ; if we keep the watch of the Lord our God, and if ye have for- 
saken him; then doubt ye not this God is with us as a captain, his priests 
with sounding trumpets must cry alarm against you; Oh, ye children of Israel, 
fight not against the Lord God of your fathers, for ye shall not prosper. 


That this is splendid as rhetoric there can be no doubt, and perhaps 
the preacher was quite unconscious, while carried on its tide, that he 
had lost sight of the specific charges of Mr. Bristow. ‘The apostate 
from his faith, the friend of the Spaniard, and the foe to his country, 
deserved no civility ; but facts can only be answered by facts. — It was 
very true that such eloquence as Hooker’s, employed with single- 
hearted zeal for the glory of God, and the salvation of men, might well 
extort the tear of penitence, and prompt the pious resolution ; but 
whether celibacy was not unjustly slandered, confession and penance 
little thought of, and fasting almost abandoned, is another thing. 
Fasting, indeed, had been too much abused to allow of any probability 
that its use would survive a reformation. 

One of those canons, which most readers not blinded by party fiud 
themselves insensibly taking for their own guidance, applies with full 
force to this primitive practice. ‘They observe that the reaction is 
generally proportioned to the original impulse ; hence every proof pre- 
sented to their minds that an exeess on one side has been committed, 
leads them to expect an excess on the other, Prove that the corrupt 
practices of Rome were trivial, and few in number, they will doubt 
Whether some of them may not have been overlooked ; but demonstrate 
the fact that they were really and awfully great, they will doubt whe- 
ther, in the vigorous rebound, there may not have been some deviation 
from truth, although in an opposite direction. 

The justice of this rule will be best tested by supposing a case. 
linagine what the aspect of the church of Engl and might now have 
been ifsome of the malpractices of Rome had taken uu diffe ‘rent course, 
If, for instance, that church had observed the Christian Sabbath with 
extreme rigour, and had entirely disused fasting. With what eager- 
ness would every text have been produced which forbade to judge : 
man by anew moon ora Sabbath; with what force would the prac- 
tice of our Saviour, in reproying the Jews for their Sabbatical habits, 
have been brought forward ; the tendeney of all he said upon the sub- 
jeet being to relax ; the omission of it in all the New ‘Testament sum- 
maries of the commandments ; above all, its incongruity with a state 
of mind which should make every day a holyday, and every meal a 
sacrament, 

lar different from this the sacred institution of fasting, of keeping 
under the body, and bringing it into subjection to the soul—an obser- 
vation which C hris t and his Ups tles practise d, and for the due per- 
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formance of which he himself gave the most explicit directions. How 
totally reprobate would the ¢ hurch have been that re jected fasting! 

It is useless to pursue the thought, for the Roman chureh was ena- 
moured of abstinence, urging it to an extent which often violated the 
great rule of grace and nature, “ Do thyself no harm,”—to the injury 
of health, and the debilitation of intellect, until the senses and the soul 
ceased to be true to each other, and recluses could no longer distinguish 
between their meditations and their experience, Celestial harpings 
filled their chambers, or voices of the happy dead invited them to 
eaves and deserts to commune with their God; forms of angelic 
brightness or virgin purity visited them on missions from above, and 
the child set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel resumed 
for them those infant looks which were only elorified in manhood, 
No doubt, all this was very wrong, and made it an interesting question 
i priori, What will the reformers do with the institution of fasting ? 

They early indicated their purpose. Quite at the commencement 
of Edw: urd’s reign, Dr. Hugh Glazier, formerly a friar, afterwards 
Cranmer’s commissary for C als ais, preaching at the C ross, affirmed that 
Lent was not ordained of God to be fasted, neither the eating of flesh 
to be forborne, but that the same was a politic ordinance of man, and 
might therefore be broken of men at their pleasure.* In the course of 
the following year, a proclamation appeared, framed, it would seem, 
to satisly all parties, in which the king “ elise ed ana approved those 
days and times before accustomed to be still ke pt in the church of 
Enel: and, that men should on these days abstain from their pleasure 
and meats, wherein they had more de light, to subdue the body unto 
the soul and spirit. And also, for worl dly and civil poliey, to spare 
flesh, and use fish, for the benefit of the commonwealth, where many 
be fishers, and use the trade of living.’ A parliament soon after cou- 
verted these directions into a law enforced by severe penalties 5+ and, 
in truth, such things come better from legislators than divines. The 
preachers, however, by whose party the proclamation and the law 
alike were dictated, did not hesitate to take the same view of the 
matter in their discourses, and generally shewed that the relaxing not 
the stringent clauses, were all in whic +h the 'y felt interested. Lice neces 
were easily procured, which treated the whole as a mocke ry ; kings’ 
patents tu eat flesh, “cum quibuscunque cam eo ad suam men- 
sam convescentibus omnibus diebus jejunalibus quibascunque -” and 
sO far from denouncing these as flagrant abuses, the preachers, 1 
some instances, hesitated not to procure them for themselves Thus 
there is a licence granted to John Bi ig of Gloucester, and Anne, his 
wile, during his life, with five or six guests, to eat flesh and white 
ineats in Lent, and on other fasting re , date d June, 1551.4 
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* Strype, kee. Mem, II. i. 40. t Collier, TT. 265. 
t It seems just to notice here, aa more was granted than appears to have been 
asked. There is a letter in Tytler’s Hlustrations of the Reigns of Edward and 
Mary, from Hooper to Cecil, in which he writes—‘* May it please you to be so good 
as to desire a licence of the king's majesty for me to eat flesh upon the fish days. 
Doubtless, my stomach ts not as it has been. Incase it were, | could better eat fish 


than flesh . . . . Doubtless we will so use the king” s authority ,as none | trust shall 
» » 
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It is easy to infer from the practice of a man so sincere as Hooper 
what his teae hing must have been when the subject fell unavoidably in 
his way in the pulpit. In his course of sermons on Jonah, preached 
before the king in 1550, the re pentane e of Nineveh gave such an occa- 
sioh, espec ially as he observed, ‘in this our miserable time, accursed 
of God for sin, there is great question and controversy moved, not only 
concerning faith, but also fasting, of which two things I judge it right 
something should be spoken.”* Accordingly, the remainder of this 
sermon, and three parts of the next, are on transubstantiation, when 
the following passages oceur :— 


“Of Fasting and Sackcloth. — The hypocrites of the world, when they 
hear of this fasting and putting on of sackcloth, straightway condemn the 
doctrine of faith, and teach that God saves, not only for Christ’s sake, whom 
only faith apprehends. As though faith alone could not apprehend the mercy 
of God, and yet have fasting annexed with her; but this present text con- 
founds that error, for it saith, The Ninevites first believed the Lord, and then 
fasted. But, lest we err, | will speak a little of fasting, that we may love 
rather to fast well than obstinately defend a false fast. 

“What is Fasting ?—Fasting is the moderate use and taking of meat and 
drink, lest the flesh should, by abundance, and too much of it, rebel and over- 
come the spirit; and this fast is used either continually or at certain times. 
C ontinually, when a Christian man moderately feeds his body with thanks 
giving, for ne cessary nutriment, and not to abound or surfeit. This fasting 
and abstinence the Scripture calls sobriety. (1 Pet. v.) » The fast, at certain 
times, is alsoeither private or public. Private when any man, considering and 
weighing his own infirmities, binds himself from meats and drinks, to tame 
and overcome the vehement and lascivious inclinations thereof to the obedience 
and rule of the spirit. (1 Cor, vii.) A public fast is when, for a public and 
common calamity, trouble, or adversity, the magistrates command a solemn 
and public abstinence and fast. 

‘But in both these fasts there must be used circumspect and godly diligence, 
lest we offend in the abuse of fasting, and provoke the wrath and displeasure 
of God the more against us. We may offend first, if we fast for any othe 
purpose than to keep the body in subjection to the spirit. Therefore, it is to 
be taken heed that we fast not for merit or custom. ‘The second is, we offend 
if we fast in honour of any creature. The third, if for one fasting day we 
make three glutton feasts, as the fashion is for the most part; | would wish, 
therefore, that the true fast and abstinence were brought in, and then the 
Lord would be pleased [ doubt not.’ 


The only other direct mention of fasting oecurs in a parenthesis in 
the seventh sermon, shewing “ how those of the ecclesiastical policy 
take away honour and praise from God. . by . . the diversity of 
meats for religion sake, (yet | approve the comm: andment of the m: igis- 
tr ates who, for a civil polie y, cause certain days appolute “ld to eat fis h 

n;) images; forbidding of marriage in Lent ; the use of such vestments 
as obscure the ministry of Christ's church,” &e, 

An ignorant person might imagine that such were the words of some 
time-serving aspirant after promotion ; but they were spoken by a man 


take oceasion for liber ty and contempt of laws by us.’—I1..365, 366. These licences 
were unfavourably viewed by some of the same party. Dr. Turner tor instance— 
‘ The pope forbiddeth to eat tlesh many times in the year, as in Lent and on the 
Fridays, and yet selleth licences for many to eat at all times, and so do you."— 
Hunting of the Romish Fox, Sign. E. 


* Fifth Sermon on Jonah. 
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of amazing intrepidity, and one whose honours were forced upon him 
by actual imprisonment. A much better and more dispassionate dis- 
course was delivered in professed defence of the proclamation which 
Hooper approved, although he emancipated himself and friends from 
its fetters, at Oxford, in St. Peter's chureh, by one as high-minded and 
fearless as the martyr, although he lived to be a bishop under 
Mlizabeth. 

Bentham’s sermon is interesting and valuable. ‘The subject is 
Christ's temptation. The fasting of Christ, he observes, was miracu- 
lous, and, therefore, inimitable; the fasting of the early Christians 
optional, not compulsory, and of short duration. At the same time 
he admits the great antiquity of the Lenten fast, and its general utility, 
“although some be troubled with infirmities and diseases, and have 
more need of meat to stre nethen than of abstinence to humble them.” 
Viewed as an ecclesiastical law, he thinks with St. Augustine, the 
practice of the church in the age and nation where he lives ought to 
guide every Christian man. 


b 


‘e 


Touching this fast of Lent, because it being used as the Fathers have used 
it, is not contrary to any article of our faith, nor godly conversation, notwith- 
standing we have no express ground in Scripture. may well and commendably 
be used so long as the king and council for the profit and commmodity of this 
realm, pretending no holiness or religion in it, think it expedient. And in this 
respect where you fast 40 days, for my part [| would rather wish you to fast 
40 days more, than one day less, it being so necessary for the commonwealth 
as it is; and therefore | have thus much spoken to make it known unto you 
that it is not any commandment of God, but a politic civil law, made for the 
wealth of the realm, and is with like reverence and obedience to be observed 
as the other laws.” 


Latimer takes much the same view :— 


‘There be laws made of dict how we should feed our bodies, what meat we 
should eat at all times, and this law is made in policy (as | suppose) for vic- 
tuals’ sake, that fish might be uttered as well as other meat. Now as long as 
it goeth so in policy, we ‘ought to kee pit; therefore all except those that be dis- 
pe nsed withal as sick and impotent persons, women with child, or old folks, or 
licensed persons, all the rest oucht to live in an ordinary obedie nee to those 
laws, and not do against the same in any wise.’ * 


rom the language current on this subject during Mdward’s reign, 
no one could have expected that on the accession of Elizabeth a 
straightforward, sound, and seriptural statement of the duty would have 
been put forward by authority, as in the Homilies it was. “They define 
tas “a withholding of meat and drink, and all natural food, from the 
body for the dete ‘rmined time of fas ting, " on the authority of the pro- 
phets, apostles, and council of Chalcedon; and, after guarding against 
abuse, point out the ends whereunto, if our fast he directed, it 1s 
then a work profital le to us, and acce pted of God,” 


“The first is to chastise the flesh that it be not too wanton, but tamed and 
brought into subjection to the spirit; this respect had St. Paul in his fast, 
when he said, I chastise my body, and bring it into subjection, lest by any 
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Latimer’s Fourth Sermon ov the Lord’s Prayer, and more to the same purpose in 
the Sermon on the Gospel read in the church the third Sunday in Advent. 
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means it cometh to pass that when I have preached to other, [ myself be 
found a castaway. 

“The second, that the spirit may be more earnest and fervent to prayer. 
To this end fasted the prophets and teachers that were at Antioch, before they 
sent forth Paul and Barnabas to preach the gospel. The same two apostles 
fasted for the like purpose, when they commended to God by their earnest 
prayers the congregations that were at Antioch, &c. 

“The third, that our fast be a testimony and witness with us before God 
of our humble submission to his high majesty, when we confess and acknow- 
ledge our sins unto him, and are inwardly touched with sorrowfulness of 
heart, bewailing the same in the affliction of our bodies. These are the three 
ends or right uses of fasting.” ‘The division concludes with a prayer for grace 
80 to use it. 

In the second part, the difliculty left as a legacy to the church by 
the laws of Idward is excellently treated. No compound motive is 
put forward. The fish diet, by authority of the magistrates “ upon 
policy, not respecting any religion at all in the same,” is boldly distin- 
guished from religious fasting ; its obligation reduced to the footing 
of obedience to a civil law for “maintaining of fishertowns bordering 
upon the seas, and for the increase of fishermen, of whom do spring 
mariners to go upon the sea, to the furnishing of the navy of the 
realin, whereby not only commodities of other countries may be trans- 
ported, but also may be a necessary defence to resist the invasion of 
the adversary ;” and, proceeding to point out the nature of the oblh- 
gation, does not blink the obvious inference that the more fish can be 
eaten in such circumstances the better, vindicating the right of the 
church to dispense with fasting when her state was free from external 
affliction. 

If the benefits of fasting at stated seasons are not prominent], 
brought forward in this homily, they are evidently not lost sight of. 
As much can scarcely be said within a few years after, when reli- 
vious abstinence, as a point of conscience, seems to have been generally 
confined to Ash Weduesday, Good Friday, and appointed fasts in 
public calamities; and even then to have been observed with the 
greatest indifference and laxity. Some passages froma sermon of 
Lawrence Chaderton, at St. Paul's, may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the style in which the subject was treated. The preacher was a 
busy fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; a violent Calvinist, and 
chief of the synod of disciplivarians in that university in 1587. He 
was much esteemed by his party, and appeared for the puritans at 
the conference at Hampton Court; his principles had not, however, 
developed themselves so offensively when he preached at the Cross in 
1578, recommending a fast on account of the prevalence of an epi- 
demic. Having enumerated carnal fastiugs among the crimes which 
provoked God's wrath, he exclaims— 


‘For who can tell and repeat the warnings whereby God in mercy hath 
called us to repentance and reformation of lives?) But who hath shed forth as 
yet the Christian tears of repentance? Not four years ago the Lord did as it 
were with his own hand set a star in the heavens, whereof the wisest astio- 
nomers that liveth can give no reason. Since that we have becn admonished 
by a great and strange comet in the air, by earthquakes, and inundations of 
waters, all which signs and forerunners of God’s wrath are returned to him 
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again as being unable to mollify our stony hearts, that we might turn unto 
the Lord. Only his glorious gospel abideth with us. 

* But, alas! it is grievous to consider how little place it findeth in our 
hearts, how carelessly received, and how generally by the life and conyersa- 
tion of Christians it is defamed and discredited, so that | greatly fear that 
within short time it will also depart from us, and by the commandment of 
God, go unto a people which shall (as the Thessalonians did) receive it not as 
the word of men but as it is, indeed the word of God. Well, in the mean- 
time, for the better avoiding and turning away the judgments of God which 
hang over our heads—namely, this present oo whereby the Lord in mercy 
hath visited this city, I am to request in the Lord's behalf the right honour- 
able the Lord Mayor of this city, and the reverend father, the Bishop, that 
they would join together in gathering together the people, and calling a solemn 
assembly, and sanctifying a general and public fast according to the com- 
mandment of God and the necessity of this present time. This duty and 
Christian exercise is the rather to be done lest our English church, for want 
thereof, may, through ignorance, judge it either altogether unnecessary or not 
much material. But if this cannot be obtained, and done ina public and 
solemn manner, with all zeal and ferventness in prayer, and hearing the word 
of God, (which I most heartily wish and desire,) then I do admonish every 
one privately both to use this and all other good means to turn from us and 
this city all those punishments which our sins most righteously have de- 
served. For it is not the clean keeping and sweeping of our houses and streets 
that can drive away this fearful messenger of God’s wrath. .. but the purging 
and sweeping of our consciences from all the stinking filth and dross of sin de- 
livereth from the fear and peril ofall evil... if you will employ all your labours, 
and studies, and cares hereunto, and offer up this sacrifice of praying, fasting, 
preaching, and thanksgiving, even from the morning unto the evening, ac- 
cording to the ex ample and ‘godly practices of our Fathers, which have gone 
before us; who knoweth if the Lord will return and repent, and leave a bless- 
ing behind him, even the precious treasure of his glorious gospel which now 
we have, and the benefit of which, as yet, we want.’’* 


l'rom this uncertainty as to whether any fast at all could be kept, 
even under the pressure of an epidemic, it is evident enough that the 
practice itself was becoming obsolete, the confusion of ideas between 
the observation of a fast and a festival, observable in the following 
passage is another curious illustration of the fact. It occurs in a 
sermon of Anthony Anderson, parson of Medburn, in Leicestershire, 
preached in 1581 at Paul’s Cross. (uke, xii. 6.) 


“Our time doth ask it, our sins, his just anger, and the wicked’s glorious 
brag doth enforce it. 1 mean not that ordinary course of abstinence which 
the laws have wholesomely enjoined only, but | pray in humbleness of my 
heart, that to those provisions might be added the purpose of the Lord in the 
outward exercise of fasting; that is, that as our plagues are to be feared 
greatly, because our lives are so far out of order, our mourning and fasting 
should be such as might be extraordinary ; and yet not void of God's ordi- 
nance ; and may be said to consist of these two branches—name ly, in the out- 
ward exercise of abstinence, and in the inward drawing of water. The out- 
ward exercise of fasting to humble and supple the heart, the Scripture com- 
mendeth unto us thus—first, that we, by authority of the pastor and magis- 
trate, be assembled into the house of God, there to do these things for and 
during the whole day, which ought to be as a sabbath unto us. First, the 
ministers (God’ 4 prophets ) are to preac h to us the law of God, and to siguify 


* Chaderton’s Sermon on Matt, vii. 21, sign, t. it. 
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our transgressions unto God against the same, which, then, shall most humble 
us, when of purpose we assemble to that end . . . and further the preacher’s 
office in this fasting, is to pray God heartily for the people. (1 Sam. vit. 4. 
Joel, ii. 17.) The direction to the people is ruled to us there, that they, in that 
day of fast, should not only earnestly for ever after utterly detest all sin 
and iniquity, but that they also abstain from things otherwise approved law- 
ful and requisite, yea, very necessary, and these may be thus divided. Into 
the godly abstinence of the Christian faster, from lawful and godly pleasures, 
and into the like abstinence from necessary sustenance. Let the bridegroom 
go out of his chamber, and the bride forth of her closet (saith the prophet, 
Joel, ii. 16.) Let man and beast put on sackcloth, saith the law of Ninevah, 
Jonah, ti. 8, which law, though it strictly tie not us, yet ought Christians to 
consider how absurd a thing it is, and far from the analogy of a true humbled 
spirit in the day of fast to assemble with the church in proud, shining, and 
glorious apparel, for nothing may be then and there admitted which doth not 
move to mourning. And for that, our labour and trade of occupation and 
merchandize worketh profit, and so pleasure and the use of it that day doth 
work impediment to our fast, therefore the day of God's fast we must so 
manage as a sabbath to the Lord, as to the Jews it was commanded: and as a 
Christian help to our humility before the Lord, is yet by authority to be em- 
braced, as the Lord shall work them to think it convenient, the holy absti- 
nence from meats is also in our godly fast required, not that ‘thereby God 1s 
simply pleased, but that thereby our bedies should be less sturdy, and our 
spirits more humbled and apt to pray.’ 


It is only by far-fetched inferences that the language of the pulpit 
can be made to illustrate the real state of the church’s practice of ab- 
stinence at this period. Of direct persuasion to observe stated fast 
days, the Lent sermons at Paul’s Cross contain almost nothing. The 
people were sufficiently reformed to make warnings against “ carnal 
fastings” unnecessary ; like Crabbe’s fanatical rector, they did not 

** Pass such time, 
In life’s good works as swelled them to a crime ;” 


and lest they should, they were often regaled with doctrines which 
might act as safeguards, 

There is, indeed, something which would astomsh their modern 
admirers in the zeal with which the first puritans maintained their 
Christian liberty. Not the book of lawful sports, if republished by the 
Religious ‘Tract Society, could create a greater sensation than such a 
passage as the following, from Deringe’s second reading on the first of 
Hebrews, at St. Paul's, if uttered ina modern pulpit. Deringe, it 
should be remembered, was, what few preachers of his age were, a 
gentleman by birth, and if poor in the latter portion of his life, it was 
because his conscience kept him so, It may, therefore, have been his 
experience that amusements do not necessarily undermine spirituality, 
and that nothing suitable to a man’s station interferes with his religion 
unless used in excess or guilty in itsown nature. ood, and sufficient 
of it, was evidently one of his innocent gratifications ; he appreciated 
what philosophical divines might call “ the acts of natural worship.’ 


“If I know myself by faith made a member of Christ, and his right is mine 
in the creatures of the world, and in his name and to hin glory I use them, 
whatsoever God hath given me in the days of my pilgrimage, the profit of it is 
mince. I may use it to my necessity, and the pleasure of it is mine—I may 
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use it to my delight. If my garments be silk, | may put them on; if my 
table be furnished with sorts of meat, 1 may eat what my stomach craveth ; 
if | have fields pleasant and delectable, | may walk in them; if I have or- 
chards of great delight, | may eat the fruit of them. Nay, | will say more, 
that their condeuveation mav be just which love not the Lord Jesus. If thy 
dogs will hunt the beasts of the field, or thy hawk will kill the birds of the 
air, thou mayest use the delight of God’s creatures; | mean so far as the state 
of God's people in commonwealths which he hath ordained, doth permit to 
every one for his holy recreation and pleasure who walketh faithfully in his 
calling, to the glory of God and the protit of his people. 1 do not justify the 
shameful abuse of the world; | allow not them which will needs wear silk 
and are not able to buy cloth, or those which so give over themselves to 
vanity, that the day is too short to make them pastime, except they watch 
the night at cards and dice and riotous dancing . . I speak only of the 
goodness of God unto his saints, what recreation God hath given in their 
weary life . .. . We are Christ’s, and he hath made all, in his holy appoint- 
ments let us ever live; for other laws of meats, drinks, days, apparel, &c., as 
then they may stand when they are profitable to any country, and made only 
for policy, so they are to be despised when they are thrust upon the church, 
and made matters of faith and religion.’’* 


It is not, however, with the doctrines, but the manners of the age 
that we are engaged at present, and enough has been already recited 
to shew that abstinence (except, pe rhaps, on the greater fast days) 
had ceased to be a general practice before 1580. A few of the clergy 
disapproved,+ multitudes applauded the change, and urged in their 
defence that in the primitive church fasts were short and optional ; 
they might have added, that as the times grew or were supposed to 
grow worse, and increasing numbers of converts lowered the general 
standard of spirituality, as matter of course, although indiy iduals more 
numerous than before might still maintain “ the watch of their God ;’ 
the rulers, with very questionable policy, multiplied fast days, and 
made them compulsory, au experiment which seems to have been 
anything but successful. Thus Lent expanded itself by degrees from 
some shorter period (probably forty hours, the time of “the bride- 
groom’s” absence in the grave ) to three weeks, one and thirty, six and 
thirty, and forty days,t and all the while the church kept sinking into 
deeper abysses ‘of will worship, and voluntary humility. The chureh 
of Kugland was certainly justified in trying a different course, and in 


* Second reading on Hebrews, p. 14. 

t Toby. Wherefore, then, fast you not in Lent, the four Ember days, the Vigils 
and other fasting days, commande id by the church? 

Theophrast . . . . We greatly desire to have the true use of those fasts to be 
brought into the church. For there is great difference between correcting abuses 
and the abolishing of good things which men have abused ; and as for the common 
fasts, there are no preachers ‘which more commend them... . than the true 
ininisters of the gospel. 

Toby. 1 do verily think that that which thou sayest is true, but I find few which 
follow that doctrine. —Demoniak World, 2nd part, 6th di: tlogue. 

‘The sermons of the preachers above alluded to either were not printed or have not 
fallen in the writer’s way, In the whole volume of Sandys’ sermons, for instance, 
he recollects but one sentence urging the duty in question upon his hearers-— 
‘* Chastise the body with watchings, with labours, with fastings,"—Sermon on 
Funeral of Charles IX. 

} Bingham Origines, vii. 182. 
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times of persecution her sons do not appear to have shewn a diminished 
capability of enduring hardness like good soldiers. Taught by expe- 
rience that nothing was ever gained by compulsory fast days, she 
practically reduced them beyoud all precedent as soon as the secular 
reasons for their observation ceased to operate, and the evidence on 
this matter is not so clear as to enable her children dogmatically to 
determine that she has done wrong. 


CATHOLIC ARCHITECTURE—ITS SEPULCHRAL MEMORIALS, 


Ir seems to be one great duty of Christian men, in these trying and 
eventful times, to endeavour to avoid the two extremes of boastfulness 
and dejection. Kven ordinary thinkers are wearied out with the cant 
of nineteenth-century-men about “ this extraordinary age,’’ “ obsolete 
opinions,” “ by-gone superstitions,” and so forth ; but it is obvious that 
this disgust is producing in some minds an extreme not less pernicious 
in its way, if it be unchecked. We may idolize thé past so as to be 
unthankful for the present. We may so completely exist in former 
modes of thought as to forget that the present age can never be pre- 
cisely what its predecessors have been, and that possibly it is never 
intended it should be. And thus, instead of gathering wisdom from 
the storehouse of antiquity to guide the minds of the present genera- 
tion into a right and wholesome course of action, we may nourish 
within ourselves a morbid fretfulness, an uneasy and dissatisfied way 
of viewing everything, which seems to say to every effort of moderns, 
«“ All you have done, all you are doing, all you ever will do, is, and 
must be wrong.” No doubt a good deal of this kind of uneasy feeling 
is produced by the infectious air of controversy ; but we must be on 
our guard against it. It is antiquarianism—not catholicism. It is not 
the healthy tone of elevated piety, which makes the best of everything 
as it is, turns everything to account, eagerly seizes on what is good, 
patiently corrects what is evil, thankfully acknowledges that things, in 
many respects bad, might be very much worse. 


And, further, it is playing the papist’sgame. Pugin, and writers of 


his class, would, if they dared, call Gothic architecture papal archi- 
tecture. Kverything is with them absorbed in the papacy. A porch 
cannot be in the right place, a buttress cannot be successfully applied, 
a spire cannot point to heaven without a reference to Rome. All 
architecture seems with them to begin and terminate in the eternal 
city. All that is harmonious, striking, beautiful, and glorious, is to be 
found there; and out of it nothing but what is inharmonious, de- 
formed, and mangled. Now, it is easy to see that this is very shallow 
philosophy ; it is ascribing to a part what belongs to the whole; it is 
a thorough petitio principii from beginning to end. Catholic arehi- 
tecture, like true poetry, has its fount in higher sources than the papal 
system. It is interwoven with all man’s deepest and most solemn 
thoughts: it is the expression of his longings after things unseen; and 
though the power of the Roman pontiff fostered and brought to 
maturity the invention, which, like all other great discoveries, seems to 
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have come from above, yet the corruptions of the papacy have not only 
no necessary connexion with its proper development, but were in 
some sense conducive to its downfall. For it is to be recollected that 
the decline of the art began before the Reformation. Bath Abbey church, 
built mostly in the early part of the reign of Henry the Kighth, is one 
of the latest specimens of handsome and appropriate edifices, yet even 
this is clumsy in its details, A want of good taste and severe sim- 
plicity marks the decline of art long before the Reformation was 
begun, or intended. When, then, the papists charge us with the de- 
struction of catholic, or, as they n can, papal architecture, we may 
very properly retort the charge by inquiring, what have the papal 
party done in restoring the true spirit of architectural taste and design 
since the Reformation? If true taste and feeling be papal, and not 
catholic, why was this feeling, until lately, almost extinct on the Con- 
tinent, as well as in England? Where are the mighty edifices, the 
gigantic efforts of geuius, the noble towers and spires, which modern 
papal church-builders have erected? Until a very late date, if we 
mistake not, the Romish eeclesiastical ‘buildings, both on the Con- 
tinent, and in England, were many of them disgraced by a poverty of 
invention, and a vulgar tawdriness of ornament, which certainly has 
no sympathy with catholicity. And even now, a writer in the 
“ Dublin Review” lugubriously bewails the attachment of his fellow- 
catholics in England to the forms of methodist meetings, and such like 
deformities, on the score of their cheapness.* It is notorious that 
the revival of architectural taste is not owing to the papacy, though the 
Roman-catholics are beginning to turn it to account. ‘These things 
must be remembered when we hear them talk of “our catholic 
ancestors ;” and we must let them see that we can copy their archi- 
tectural taste without imitating their doctrinal errors. 

It is a subject of great thankfulness to God, and one of the hopeful 
signs of the times, (and, as I have said, we must look on things 
hopefully, though there is much to mourn over,) that we are at last 
beginning to appreciate and study the principles of catholic archi- 
tecture. There is as much true poetry in architecture as there is in 
painting or music. It is easy to be an imitator. The “ servum 
pecus”’ are ever the same; one may take a window from this chureh, 
and a buttress from that; copy a porch here, and a clerestory there ; 
but the composition, as a whole, without poetical feeling, will be a soul- 
less mass—an unimaginative lump; and its very beauty becomes its 
deformity—*“ a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.” In the true archi- 
tect there must be adaptation to local peculiarities, variety in compo- 
sition, harmony in proportion, delicacy in treatment, gracefulness, as 
well as originality of design, elaborateness in details, a severe and 
masculine taste, which knows how to add sufficient ornament, and 
where to stop; and, above all, a deep, solemn, religious feeling. 








* In the city where I write, the Romanist chapel is a mean, ugly, uncatholic- 
looking building, without one good feature, external or internal. Had their arcbi- 
tecture sprung from their religion, this deformity, on their own shewing, could hot 
have been allowed. For their religion being, as they assume, unchangeable, their 
architecture would have been sustained by it. 
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Leonardo da Vinci is said to have been sixteen years studying his 
picture of the Last Supper, and making experiments upon colours, 
before he began a stroke. We want more of this feeling about archi- 
tects, less breathless haste, a more meditative architecture. A good 
church cannot be run up; it must be studied. “ Nature is my mis- 
tress,” said a late eminent sculptor. The architect may say the same. 
Nature, in its endless variety of composition, is his mistress—his arche- 
type. “ The vast hills in fluctuation fixed,” “ the shadows flung trom 
brooding clouds,’’ “ the dome of sky,” the rich, warm, and ever-vary- 
ing tints of nature, these are not only in some degree his patterns and 
archetypes (for a true architect should have a painter's eye as well as 
a sculptors), but these are the scenes into barmony with which he 
must bring the lines and proportions, and, if possible, the very colour 
of his edifice. Hence the circumstance of spires being generally found 
in flat countries. Hence the careful selection of choice spots, and the 
adaptation of the architecture to the spots fixed on. Hence the care 
taken to avoid uniformity of outline at variance with surrounding 
objects, as well as with the principles of art. 

It is here that modern architects are so frequently at fault. One 
must not blame them too severely, for their employers are often most 
to be blamed. A church is wanted directly; a suitable site is not to 
be found, or is not to be had ; few persons, like Araunah, give willingly 
a favoured spot ; committees, so called, of taste sit upon the design—in 
other words, expect it to be executed at half-price, out of sheer igno- 


rance. However, even in this respect, men are becoming ashamed of 


their own doings, and catholic architecture is more fully appreciated 
every day. But of all parts of catholic architecture, the most 
thoroughly neglected seems to have been the memorials of the dead— 
so neglected, or after so barbarous and unchristian a fashion erected, 
that one hardly knows which has done the most mischief, the ruthless 
hand of the Puritan spoiler, or the bad taste of the modern Vandal. 
A great part of the poetry of ecclesiastical architecture consists in 
its monuments. While other parts of the sacred edifice, as triumphs 
of genius, seem to speak proudly of man’s powers, this reminds us 
mournfully of man’s woes, and of the time when “ there shall not be 
left one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” Mona- 
mental architecture keeps up our association with the past, reminds 
us how much we owe to the labours of men whose virtues might 
otherwise be forgotten by the multitude, and tends to check that all- 
absorbing interest which we feel in the present by sympathy with 
the departed, and a vivid sense of the “ Communion of Saints.” But 
it isin its connexion with the bope of immortality that the true value 
of sepulchral memorials appears. In his Essay on Epitaphs, a great 
poet remarks, “ that without the consciousness of a principle of im- 
mortality in the humau soul, man could never have had awakened 
in him the desire to live in the remembrance of his fellows ; mere love, 
or the remembrance of kind towards kind, could not have produced 
it.” If this be so, it is obvious that, as Christianity alone can furnish 
the true feeling which belongs to such memorials, it must be one of 
the noblest triumphs of the architect adequately to express it. I say, 
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of the architect, for in all our ancient and catholic examples, architec. 
ture was the principal, sculpture the subordinate part ; for the work of 
the individual mind was merged in the mind of the church, Now, in 
the best examples which have been left us of ancient monumental 
architecture, we seem to trace the following principles as embodying 
all that a sepulchral memorial should suggest to the mind, 

1. Humility. ‘This is indicated in a very striking manner both by 
the language of the epitaph on the monument, and by the posture of 
the figure, where a figure occurs. How touching are the simple 


words, Orate pro aia, Misereatur Deus, Jesu miserere, or if some of those 
should offend, the Requiescat in pace. How truly expressive of the 
humble hope, not unmixed with that reverent fear of the dread day 
of judgment, which ought to be felt and expressed even in the case of 
the holiest Christians. Compared with these brief touches, how empty 
of all that can affect the heart are the lengthy, pompous panegyries of 
our modern “ walls of stone.” 

Then the very postare of the ancieut memorial was humble, some- 
what rigid, perhaps, and stiff, yet not even here devoid of solemn 
meaning, but always devotional,—the hands lifted in prayer, in the act 
of surrendering the soul to its great Maker. In the majority of 
modern monuments, one does not recognise the semblance of Chris- 
tianity. The deceased may have been Jew, ‘Turk, infidel, or heretic, 
as far as his memorial is concerned. A beautifully worked statue of 
the painter, Northcote, has been erected in Exeter cathedral, by the 
late justly-celebrated and lamented Chantry. But under the chilling 
influences of the age, he is merely represented with his pallet ; he “ gives 
no sign” of his true calling. And the figure, which is sifting, is placed 
in a position singularly out of keeping with all that is around it, par- 
ticularly with the majestic tombs of Bishops Bronescombe and Staf- 
ford, to which it is contiguous. What a strange contradiction it is, 
that we who are perpetually railing at the “dark ages” should exhibit 
ourselves as deficient in those very qualities which indicate spiritual 
ilumination—reverence and humility. 

The ancient monument was either a mere slab, with brass or with- 
out, or placed in some quiet spot under a niche. ‘There is an offen- 
sive obtrusiveness in the modern monument ; it is sure to glare upon 
the eye, projecting from the walls, cutting asunder the pillars, or even 
blocking up an east window, or hiding an altar. (See Markland for 
examples.) 

2. Repose was another feature of the ancients. The monumental 
parts of the church corresponded with its other features, and the place 
appointed for the worship of the living, by its quiet solemnity, led the 
mind to sympathize with the departed. ‘There was no bustling busi- 
ness-like air about the place, savouring of the world; all was sober, 
meditative, serene. It is of great importance to maintain this cha- 
racter in our churches. The present rage for ornament, if it grow 
too ambitious, may spoil what it aims to decorate, and under pretence 
of emulating magnificence, may end in vain show. 

3. There was also a sympathy expressed between the living and 
the dead, the church militant and the church expectant. It must be 
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allowed that the ancients, in keeping up this feeling, admitted some 
flagrant corruptions, (as purgatory) but it is to be feared that we have 
lost much of the feeling itself. ‘The communion of saints is as though 
it were blotted from the creed. ‘The dead are gone, and we keep them 
out of mind: we do not seem to be “come to them,” in the sense of 
the Apostle, (Heb. xii.) “ Ye are come unto the spirits of just men 
made perfect.” 

4. ‘I'he ancient monuments were expressive of hope, a hope full of 
immortality. The prayerful, humble attitude of supplication in the 
hour of death, what is it but the repetition of those inspiring words, 
‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit”? What is it but the longing 
of the psalimist, « O that I had wings like a dove, for then would I fly 
away, and be at rest?” 

Such were the principles of catholic monumental architecture, Let 
us hope that, if it be too late to undo what is evil, (for the removal of 
monuments, however unsightly, would in many cases be not only un- 
gracious, but illegal,) it is not too late to return to Christian princi- 
ples; to discard pompous eulogies, pagan emblems, unintelligible 
allegories, and to substitute the attitudes of humility and the language 
of devotion. Practically, it would surely be possible for the guardians 
of our cathedrals, at least, to insist on a certain character of monument, 
in accordance with the architecture of the building, and to refuse to 
admit such as are manifest violations of ecclesiastical taste and reli- 
gious feeling. And thus, by the gradual diffusion of better taste, and a 
higher tone, we may hope, I trust, to see the day when the catholic 
feeling of our ancestors will be restored, without the revival of papal 
corruptions, and when it will not be considered impracticable to add 
to the devotional expression of the monuments of our forefathers, 
somewhat of the grace and dignity of more modern sculpture. 


ON THE PRESENT DISSENSIONS IN THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 
( See page 129.) 


IN an interesting article “ On the Present Dissensions in the Scottish 
Kirk,” inserted in the last Number of the British Magazine, I find 
that the number of members constituting “ the General Assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland” is stated to amount to 369. As everything 
connected with the General Assembly may at this moment be deemed 
interesting, the writer of the article in question will, L am sure, pardon 
me for correcting his figures. The number should have been 397— 
ViZ. :— 


Fighty-two presbyteries send ministers,..... 224 
= ” wp. CRIB hwteells i 99 
——— 323 
Sixty-seven royal burghs send elders ............ 67 


Five universities send ministers or elders 
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The writer refers to “ Hill’s View," &c, page 52; and hence the 
mistake. Principal Hill wrote his “ View of the Constitution of the 
Chureh of Scotland” prior to 1817; and the last act of assembly bear- 
ing on the number of representatives in Dr. Hill's day was an act 
passed in 1712—viz., “That each presbytery, whose number doth 
exceed thirty ministerial charges, shall send to the General Assembly 
six ministers and three ruling elders.’’ Since that period, and subse- 
quent to Dr. Hill’s publication, two acts of assembly have been passed 
on the subject—the Ist, “ That presbyteries, exceeding thirty-six 
ministerial charges, send seven ministers and three ruling elders,” 
And another, in 1835, Act 19, “ That presbyteries, exceeding forty- 
two ministerial charges, send eight ministers and three ruling elders.” 
Hence the increase. 

I do not quite agree with the writer, that “John Knox lived and 
died an episcopalian ;” at least it is clear that he did not seem to think 
the “ apostolical succession” necessary to be observed, for it cannot be 
denied that the church planted by him was totally deficient of “ orders,” 
“ ner manus ab apostolis.”  Lmposition of hands” ceased in the kirk 
of Seotland from 1560 to 1581—that is, during the acknowledgment 
of the “ First Book of Discipline’ by the kirk. Ordinary vocation” 
is stated in the First Book to “consist in election, examination, and 
admission.” And it is added, “ Other ceremony than the public ap- 
probation of the people, and declaration of the chief minister, that the 
person there presented is appointed to serve the church, we cannot 
approve; for albeit the apostles used imposition of hands, yet, seeing 
the miracle is ceased, the using the ceremony we judge not necessary.” 
In the Second Book of Discipline “ ordinary vocation” is defined, 
“the separation and sanctifying of the person appointed to God and 
his kirk ;” and, it is added, “ the ceremonies of ordination are, fasting, 
earnest prayer, and imposition of hands.” So much for presbyterian 
consistency. ‘The appointment of “ superintendents” will not make 
John Knox an “ episcopalian ;” neither will the implied restoration of 
“imposition of hands” sanction the assumptions of Andrew Melville. 

1 am, Rey. Sir, yours, Iu, C, HaARtineron, 
St. David's, Eveter, Feb. \2, 1842. 


| The Editor, immediately on the receipt of this letter, forwarded it 
to the writer of the article in question. He in turn submitted it to 
“the highest authority in the kirk,” from whom he received a letter, 
of which the following is an extract. | 


“The source of information to which you refer is one which you had no 
reason to apprehend would be challenged; and you are not to be blamed for 
trusting to such authorities as you quote. But the writer of the letter of which 
you have sent me an extract has not overstated the number of the members of 
the General Assembly. On the contrary, he falls short of the actual amount. 
lor several years past, there has been a progressive increase. Last year the 
number of representatives actually returned for the whole constituencies was 
392; but as eighteen burghs sent no members, or at least did not appoint 
members who produced commissions, the number of which the assembly 
might have consisted would have been 410, if all the bodies entitled to elect 
had availed themselves of the privilege. Probably the next assembly may con- 
sist of a greater number of members; but it is not easy to calculate before- 
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hand what may be the amount. Ifa presbytery consists of a number not ex- 
ceeding twelve ministers, the rule is, that two ministers and one elder are chosen. 
If the number be thirteen, then three ministers and one elder are entitled to be 
sent. From thirteen to eighteen, no addition of ministerial charges occasions 
any increase of representatives; but the addition of one minister above 
eighteen gives the presbytery a right to send fwo additional members—namely, 
four ministers and two elders. I have not time to enter into farther details at 
this moment, and | am not writing with such exactness as to have my words 
quoted, Indeed, Iam not absolutely certain that 1 have not given you a 
smaller number for last year than I ought to have done; for I have very 
hastily run over the list—only once. And ifany one had asked me on the street 
what number of members for 1841 might have been admissible, according to the 
present rule, | would have said about 420. I have been moving all my books 
and papers this past week, and even the Acts and Minutes of the Assembly 
are not accessible to me ; but if you desire more full and sure information, I 
will endeavour to give it you. The members, exclusive of the quoad sacra 
ministers, exceed 369 ; but it is not easy for me to say to what extent.” 


{The writer of the article proceeds :— ] 


As regards my application of the term “episcopalian” to John 
Knox, | merely used it in contradistinction to the assertors of those 
principles of presbyterian parity on which the government of the 
Scottish kirk is at the present day based; and as Mr. Harington will 
clearly perceive, by a reference to the article in question, not with the 
“view of impressing on any reader’s mind the idea that Knox was a 


believer in the necessity of ordination derived, by an unbroken line of 


suecession, from the apostles.” Employing the word in this restricted 
sense, I regret to say that there are but too many episcopalians both in 
Scotland and K:ngland—episcopalians not only preferring, as a matter 
of expediency, the episcopal to the presby terian form of church govern- 
ment, but, at the same time, some of them believing the former to have 
the sanction of holy Scripture—who treat the doctrine of the apostolic 
succession simply as a matter of ridicule. 

One of John Knox's superintendents, or bishops, (Erskine of Dun, ) 
who was a layman, and never had any ordination whatever, in 1571, 
eleven years after the establishment of the Scottish Reformation (!) 
by act of parliament, and one year before Knox died, writes thus ina 
letter to the regent of the kingdom :—* As to the question, gif it be 
expedient ane superintendent be quhair a quealifiet bischope is? | 
understand a bishope or superintendent fo be but ane office ; and where 
the ane is, the other is.” He had been previously appealing to the 
case of Timothy, in proof of an assertion made by him, that “to the 


bishops and superintendents pertain the examinatione and admission of 


men into benefices and offices of spirituall cure.” 

The following extract from the “ Vindication of the Episcopal or 
Apostolical Succession,” by the Rey. J. Sinclair, now chaplain to the 
Bishop of London, bears upon the matter under review. “ Proceed- 
ing,” says Mr. Sinclair, “to Scotland, 

“ We find that even Knox, the uncompromising reformer of that country, 
had no desire to introduce a needless innovation ; but, adopting the ecclesiastical 
axiom of Calvin, that ‘ parity breedeth confusion,’ was desirous to have main- 
tained a form of church polity more agreeable to the primitive model than the 
prejudices of the Scottish people would allow. Indeed, the superintendents or 
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bishops (for the latter term is a translation of the former), whom Knox con- 
tributed to establish in Scotland, were invested with such ample powers, that 
many prelates, in later times, publicly declared their perfect readiness to be 
satisfied with the same jurisdiction. Knox, in his own life, describes himself 
as having been for some years an officiating minister of the church of England, 
both at Berwick and at Newcastle. He is stated by his biographers to have 
been chaplain to King Edward the Sixth, at a time when, as now, the Com- 
mon Prayer-book contained, in the Introduction to the Ordinal for Consecra- 
tion, the following declaration :—‘ It is evident unto all men diligently reading 
holy Scriptures and ancient authors that, from the apostles’ times, there have 
been these orders of ministers in Christ’s church, bishops, priests, and 
deacons.’ The family of this great Scotch reformer gave hereditary proof of 
episcopal partiality, by becoming members and ministers of the English esta- 
blishment. One work referred to by Mr. Sinclair, in a marginal note on this 
passage, is, ‘ Episcopacy not Abjured in Scotland,’ by Maxwell, first Bishop 
of Ross, and afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. This work I have never 
seen. ‘Knox,’ adds Mr. S. in another marginal annotation, ‘refused a 
bishopric offered him by Edward VI., and his refusal has been interpreted into 
an evidence of his aversion to episcopal government. But he himself assigns 
a different reason for that act of self-denial. In a private letter to Mrs. Bowes 
(his mother-in-law), he ascribes his forbearance to the foresight of trouble to 
come,’ alluding to the anticipated persecutions under Mary. He elsewhere 
complains that bishops did not oftener come forward as preachers, and that no 
minister had authority, by the existing laws of England, to prevent the un- 
worthy from participating the sacrament which he pronounces to be ‘ a chief 
part’ of the ministerial office.—See Knox's Histoire. Fol. His two sons, 
Nathaniel and Eleazer, were sent for their education to England. Both of 
them were matriculated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, a.p 1572 ; and both 
became fellows of that society: the former remained till his death, a p. 1580 ; 
the latter was instituted to the living of Clacton Magna, and, dying, a.p. 1591, 
was buried at St. John’s College.” 
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[The paper on the Disposal of Higher Church Preferment is unavoidably postponed, | 


—_— 


METRICAL ACCOUNT OF GLOUCESTER ABBEY. 


LittLe is known of the author of the metrical account of Gloucester 
Abbey, now printed, it is believed for the first time, from a MS, in 
Stow’s hand writing. William Malverne, alias Parker, the last 
abbot of Gloucester, was elected to that dignity May 14, 1514, and 
had restitution of temporalities Aug. 6, 1515. He had taken his first 
degree in divinity July 1, 1511, and on attaining this new dignity 
supplicated for his D.D., but apparently without success. ‘There are 
some reasons for supposing that he resisted the suppression of his 
abbey. It was one of the last surrendered, the act being dated 
Dec. 2, 1539, and signed by the prior: no pension appears to have 
been given him, and from a MS. quoted by Dugdale, it appears that 
he retired after the dissolution to some relations in Worcestershire, 
where he died soon after, and was buried. He built the southern 
porch of Gloucester cathedral, and raised an altar tomb for himself in 


Vou. XXI.— April, 1842. 2 s 
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the south aisle of the chancel, which bears his arms, sa., a buck, 


trippant, arg., between three pheons and a bordure, or. 


Indeed, he 


appears to have been a considerable benefactor to the edifices under 


his care. 
ubbot’s house ; 


“ He repaired or rebuilt great part of the palace, then the 
he rebuilt or re paired the great house at Prinknersh, 


aud built the tower at Barnwood.”’—Rudder, p. 139, 


MSS. HARL. 539. 


The fundacion of the Abbey of Glocester, and the changes of the 
same, before the suppression in the same in the reigue of Kyng Henry 
y® Vij. 


GSI. 


is. 


Om. 


HR, 


~) 
QO 
~J 


In sondry fayre volums, of great antiquitie 

Playnly to sett, by ev ide ‘nt relacion 

That first foundyd this noble monasterye 

The yere of our lorde six ¢ fowr score & one 

In tyme of Kynge Ktheldrede, by devocion 

Of Osrike, undar kynge & chefe lorde of this Shire 
Whiche aftar as we rede, was kynge of Northumbere 


When Osrike as sayde is, edified this byldynge 
Whiche carved was w' caractis, w onderly to se 

On moste goodly of place, in that tyme beinge 

He it indwyed, of his lyberalitie 

With ple asaunt posessyons, & large libertie 
Garnyshinge it goodly, wS ornaments also 

The yere of our lorde vj. hundred, fowr score & too 


The sayde noble Osrike, by counsell of bosell 
Whiche was y° first bysshope of Worcester diocese 
Iyyd put in his nonnes, to inhabite & dwell 

And Kynburge his sistar dyd constitute abbese 

So bre fly concludinge myne auctore dothe expresse 
Ac complisshe de was this acte by .... dyvyne 

The yere of our lorde 6 hundred 4 score & nyne 


Thre ladyes descended of kyngly progeny 

Kymburge, Hadbure, and Eve quenes of y© marches 

The pompouse welthe renouncynge of mundayne glory 
Kntred Relygion & were only abbesses 

Of this place whill nuns y® same dyd pocesse 

W hiche was fowre score yere und fowre, nothar lesse nor more 
Besyde whome here was no abbese sythe ne before 


‘or frawght w* suche fraylty, is worldly prosperitie 
That sodenly it slydethe, changynge as the morn 

An evydent myrrowr here of this place may be 
Whiche aftar greate welthe, was browght to confusyon 
Thrwghe warre of Kynge Eggeberte, y° vere or season 
Of owr lorde seven hundred ‘thre score & seven 

And the nonnes then ravyshed, from thens wer dryven 


The right redowted bernulphe, Kynge of y* marches 
Movyd withe pitie, of his moste bowntiows grace 
Withe great lands & lyberties, this howse dyd increase 
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And set here secular chanons, whiche by the space 
Of nyne score yere & ten, inhabyted this place 
Entringe first the same myne auctore dothe specifie 
The yere of owr lorde viii. ¢ and xxxiiij. 


After these sayde yeres were fully expired 

Kynge Kanute concev ynge y* vicyows lyvynge 
Of those disorderyd C le rks, he them exyled 

And at the meke requeste of Ulstane then be ynge 
Bysshope of this diocese, he hethar dyd bringe 
Blacke monks, whiche ly vyd relygiowsly 

The yere of our lorde a ‘thousand XXij. 


But in shorte processe of fortwnes adversitie 

This churche was decayed, and uterly fordone 

In the tyme of Aldrede, then byshope of this se 
Whiche it reedified, from the foundacion 
Retaynynge therefore, moche lond & pocessyon 
Whiche transl: atyd to y orke, he nevar dyd restore 
The yere then of owr lord a thowsand Ix. 


A lorde of grete puisance named Ulfyne le Rewe 

Was enjoyned by* for evar to fynde 
Satystyenge for the vij. priests that he slewe 

Vij. monks for them to praye, worlde wt owt mynd 

The whiche thinge to accomplyshe —— ‘Ite he ‘dyd bynd 
Dayly to God eallyng for merey and pitie 

The yere of owr lorde a thowsand xxx. & 1). 


Withe herte right devout, and humble affeccion 
As one to repentaunce reclaymed by grace 

This sayde noble Ulfine w “dwe devotion 
Browght here his v ij. monks and gave to this place 
Compitent londs by wrytynge in lyke case 

Them to mayntayne ¢ and fynde contynually 

The yere of owr lorde a thowsand XXXill]. 


The victoriows Kynge, William C onque ror 

By th advise and mynd of Osmonde y* holy man 
Made Serlo his ch: apeline, Abbot & govornor 

Of this monastery, gretely decayd than 

The whiche Serlo was consecrate by Saint Ulstan 
A m. yere frome Christ's incarnacion 

And ij. score & xii. by trwe computacion 


Swifte fame whiche all things reporteth egally 
So spred had abrode the name of this sayd Serlo 
That greate fredomes, lands, and lybe rties trwly 
At his request were gyven & confirmyd also 
By Kynge W illiam his sonne & othar mo 
Nobles of y° realme as in wrytynge it is sene 
The yere of owr lorde a thow sand thre score & XViij. 


* A blank in the MSS. 
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Unto this place dyd restore willingly agayne 
Those lands whiche Aldred his predicessor dowtles 
By xxxix. yere wrongfully dyd detayne 

Remorse there to his conscience dyd so constreyne 
And the yere of owr lorde then truly to accownte 
To a thowsand iiij. score & xv. dyd amounte 


The wonderfull works wrowght by powere davyne 
Be not hid ne palliat, but florishe dayly 

Wittnes here of his Arilde that blessed virgyne 
Whiche martiryed at Kynton nyghe Thornebury 
Hethar was translatyd and in this monastery 
Comprised and dyd myracles many one 

As who lyst to loke, may find in his legion 


Edward also y® second moste honored kynge 
Whose body lyethe buryed here in this chure he 
So angely ke was he and gostly in lyv ynge 

That God for his love many mirac ‘les dyd worche 
By whose oblacions the sowthe yle of this churche 
Edified was and bylde and also the qwere 

W' many mo goode dedes not rehersyd here 


Whilom religion in erthe was moche lovyd 

Greatly glorified of many worthy lorde 

By Rogar lorde Barkle *y this thinge i is well provyd 

And by Rogar Lacy, sometyme erle of Hertford 

Hugo de Portn & eke Helias Gifford 

Mastar John Mangrante w* othar in lyke case 

W hiche renowncynge the world, became moncks in this place 


And sondry famouse Kyngs also of this lande 
Kntendynge to conquere y® realme celestiall 
Renownced theyr kyngdoms & gladly toke one hand 
Holy relygion and becam men spirituall 

Kynge C eoluif & Edberte to remembrance & call 
Whiche of Northumber were Kyngs contignate 

And aftar became monkes surrendr ynge theyr estate 


Kenredus and Eldred Kyngs of the merches 

There successyvely regninge becam mouks also 

Kynge Syberte of Este angle and Offa dowtles 

And the noble Kynge Cobby whiche regned bothe too 
In Estesex. Constance of Britayne w' othar moo 

As Sedwalla and yne became moncks in lykewyse 

That Kyngs were of westesex myne auctor dothe devyse 


The ryght puisannt Prince Constantyne & Edgare 
Moste Worthy in Realmes to have gubernacion 
Chete shelds of defence for the churche ever were 
Under the shadowe of whose sure protection 
Florished ovar all, the holy relygion 

Of Seinte Benedicte, whiche fro vertwe to vertwe 
To the land of God procedyd aye new and newe 
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The eternall Kynge regninge in iij. ij. & one 

Whiche all seithe, all knowethe, & all dothe avvse 

W° hundredfolde merite shall reward everych one 
Whiche here in theyr lyfe this wreched world dothe despise 
And at the day of judgment shall say in this wyse 

Come ye blessed children and pocesse for yowr ryght 

My hevenly Kyngdome and dwell ay in my syght 


Where is and shall be eternall 

Joy incomparable, mirth wt owt hevines 
Love w‘ charitie, and grace celestiall 
Lastinge interminable, lackynge no goodnes 
In that cytye vertwe shall nevar cease 

And felicite no sowle shall myse 

Magnifienge the name of y® Kynge of blysse 


This compendiowse extracte compiled was newe 
A thowsand yere V. hundred and XXiilj. 
‘rome the byrthe of owr Saviowr Christ Jesw 
By y* reverend fathar of worthe memory 
Willyam Malverne abbott of this monastery 
Whom God preserve in longe lyfe & prosperytye 
And aftar deathe hym grawnt eternall felicitie 
Amen. 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE MONK’S GRAVE. 


Tue remains of the priory at Kenilworth adjoin the parish church. The 
burial-ground has been lately enlarged, and several graves discovered. One 
was opened, in order to observe the mode of interment, and closed again 
immediately. The ruins of the castle are about half a mile distant. 


Four hundred years ago they buried thee, 
While fitful fragments of the vesper hymn 
Rose from within the cloistered sanctuary, 
And by red torch light in thy chamber dim 
Thy narrow death-nook, in white cowl and trim, 
They left thee to the slumbers of decay ; 
Then turning, with chill heart and tottering limb, 
In reverend silence sought their cells, to pray 
Each for his own, all for thy resurrection day. 


It was an iron age, they say, and cold, 
Full of stern men, harsh words, and desperate deeds, 
When thou wert hidden in this crumbling mould : 
On yon grey towers, besprent with listless weeds, 
Whereon dusk ivy and the dank grass feeds, 
As on a battlemented skeleton, 
The thoughtful eye a deeper meaning reads 
A gorgeous tale of pride and glory gone, 
And strength and hopes decayed since thou wert left alone! 
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High pageant in old Kenelworde! High beat : 
A thousand hearts ; while stately banners hung : 
In glossy folds, and tread of busy feet 
Through hollow archway and tall bastion rung, 
Green Avon's leafy labyrinths among ; 
And here the solemn chant of saintly men, 
Who in the light-stained chancel knelt and sung. 
Far heard amid thy deep’ning woods, Ardén, 
Floated ‘twixt earth and heaven, till lost in air again. 


A dream long since departed !—a brave chant, 
Whose echoes died and fainted long ago: 
Still o’er those old grey towers the moist rays slant 
Of an autumnal sun, and wild and low 
Through creaking trees and beckoning branches flow 
The mournful sobbings of the evening gale— 
Earth’s everlasting penitent! Below, 
Through the thick gathering shades the black rooks sail 
And the hoarse owlet tells his melancholy tale! 


Yet sleep’st thou not alone: the kindred dead 
Of Christian generations round thee lie, 
Each in his sacred cell to silence wed, 
The dust of perishing mortality. 
Unchanged to us, as were to them and thee, 
The deep-toned church bell and the daily prayer, 
Increasing in their gentle power, float by 
Irom day to day, from year to withering year, 
Of an immortal life a promise sweet and fair. 


We leave thee here again—yet not alone ; 
The streams of old that gurgled in thine ear, 
Man’s pageant past away—-these are not gone, 
Not wholly lost in time and silence drear 
The wind’s sweet force—the sunlight warm and clear— 
The green corn rustling on the breezy hill, }- 
These are to us as they to thee were dear, 
Strong in their quiet mystery to fill 
The troublous heart with love, and calm the struggling will. 
MANCUS. 


FRAGMENTS. 


In deserts of the holy land I strayed, 

Where Christ once lived; but seems to live no more. 
On Lebanon’s side my lonely home I made : 

I heard the wind among the cedars roar, 

And saw, below, the great sea’s solemn shore. 
‘But all is one drear wilderness,” I said, 

‘* Now the prophetic spirit hence has fled.” 
Then, from a convent in the vale, I heard, 
Slow chaunted forth, the everlasting word— 
Saying, ‘‘ I am he that liveth and was dead, 
And, lo! I am alive for evermore.” 

Then forth upon my pilgrimage I bare, 
Resolved to find and praise Him everywhere. 








SACRED PORTRY. 


Marr. xvi. 3. 


At misty dawn, before the day divine, 

Old sages, owlet-eyed, would seek a sign ; 

And while, in various shapes, with many a turn, 

The clouds were wreathed and began to burn, 
“Tis here! ‘tis there!’’ confusedly they cried, 

And each affirmed that all the others lied : 

At last, up rose THE suN—they turned away— 

«'Tis vain to look for any sign to-day!" — 


The cross is stamp’d on all our labours here, 
We must not in wild nature-worship roam 
And vainly strive to find ourselves at home : 
Nor may we choose some solitary sphere 
And thence look down upon the world’s sad riot 
Feeling the more endeared our lonely quiet. 
High be the meed of calmly-searching thought, 
But in the world is something to be wrought. 


To stamp upon our meanest earthly task 

The impress of a patient, striving soul, 
To give our life, for no reward to ask— 

Not to contemn the world; but to control— 
This is a work for more than mortal powers— 
This is ow work—oh, be His spirit ours, 
Who, for our sake, his glory counted loss, 
And gave us strength and blessing from the cross, 

PILGRIM. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


AD SIMILITUDINEM DEI. 


Sir,—The doctrine of macrocosm and microcosm represents the uni- 
verse as one vast are hetypal man; and man, as an image or — 
of the universe. It is essenti: ally pantheistic, for its man world i 
God, and it acknowledges no other God, and (except in empty wens) 
no creator. Among Christian nations, this ancient and widely spread 
abomination seems to me to rely much upon the words of Genesis, i. 
26, “ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ;” and again, 
“So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him,” substantially repeated | in chap. v. ver. 1. The same texts tend 
to the same doctrine in the hands of Jewish or Mahometan pan- 
theists ; in short, among all those whom Mahomet calls People of the 
Book. If God is the world, which they hold to be so, then the world 
and man are correlatively the images ‘and likenesses each of other ; 
which is macrocosmus and microcosmus. But if God is God and 
Creator, and not the world, then man was in some otherwise made in 
His image ; and the passages are of moment enough to deserve some 
attempt at a solution. 
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The most usual solution is, to explain the words generally and (as 
it were) spiritually, with reference to the moral and intellectual supe- 
riority awarded to man, and the god-like energies of his soul. An- 
other is, to refer them to the original anthropomorpheity of the Word ; 
who is thought to have been manifested* to Moses and the Patri- 
archs in the human form, though not in the flesh ; and who, therefore, 
may have borne such a form before all worlds, and so have been his 
own archetype in the creation of man. But neither of these give me 
any satisfaction, 

The former appears to me too boastful for scriptural truth, and 
more in the style of heathen philosophers extolling and dignifying 
human nature, than of the i inspired lawgiver who has always faithfully 
drawn its humiliating portrait. It also seems to offend by commu- 
nity and by indistinetness. For it is common to all Intelligences, and 
it includes the angelic orders in the same likeness or image that it pre- 
dicates of man. And it is indistinct ; for if we conte mplate such rudi- 
ments of reason and morality as be long to a dog, an elephant, and 
some other creatures, and then compare them with the lowest of 
animals, with plants, or with inanimate things, we should have to 
acknowledge in them a sort of god-likeness, homogeneous, though in- 
ferior, to that contended for; and the same which is true of man 
compared with them, is true of them compared with others. 

The second is not worthy of acceptance, from its want of support, 
of analogy, and of probability. It has nothing to support it; for the 
idea, if here advanced, is never again alluded or recurred to. The 
idea that the form of the Son’s ‘humanity is the prototype of the 
human form, (which is nearly equivalent to saying, that God the Son 
is the cause formal as well as the cause efficient of the human race) 
can scarcely be maintained from anything in Seripture. Neither ‘es 
it rest upon any analogy, for it is like the fragment of an ideal « 
archetypal scheme, which, if applied to man, should also extend t 
other creatures, But we find no other vestige of archetypes, or forms 
of things existing ante rem, in any of the various allusions to the 
wisdom and power of creation. Neither can I think it a probable 
conjecture, that Divine Manifestations in form human were there- 
fore made to the men of ancient times, because such form had, ori- 
ginally, and from before the world, been appurtenant and proper to 
the Word, and borrowed from Him to adorn the clay of Adam. But 
the probable case is, that an incorporeal Being, when ‘he would appear 
visibly to men, presented himself to them in a human form, as being 
the best adi apted to their minds, and the least terrific and portentous ; 
and that man’s form was the moral cause of His, not His the prototype 
of man's. 

I beg to express my belief, with all humility, and not without some 
awe of the Tpwec cai Towadeg tAxeourexAor, that the meaning of Moses 
is explained by himself, in the very next words that he employs: 
“Tn the image of God created he him; male and female created he 
them.’ —(Gen. i. 27.) “In the day that God created man, in the 


Gen, xxvii. 24; Exod, xxxiii. 23, Ke 
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likeness of God made he him; male and female created he them.”— 
(Gen, v. 1, 2.) In many cases that may be supposed, no doubt 
would have existed of the subsequent words being relative to the 
preceding. kor example, “in the image of God created he him, 
reason and conscience gave he to them.” ‘This case is more ques- 
tionable; because the relation is less manifest ; and also, because the 
27th verse may be in context with the 28th, “ And God blessed them, 
and said to them, be fruitful and multiply.’ But to that I will ob- 
serve, that Moses when he first introduced to his readers the law “ be 
fruitful and multiply,” v. 22, did not think it necessary to premise any 
averment of the two sexes; and secondly, that in cap. v., 1 and 2, 
where the god-likeness of Adam is again combined with bisexuality, 
no such allusion to fecundity or propagation occurs. 

‘Taking the creation as an entire work, it is certainly true that God 
created mankind, as be did fish and fowl, in the two sexes. But, 
primarily, and in reference to human origin, the same is untrue; and 
of all the various kinds, it is untrue of mankind alone. ‘Therefore 
judging these words (as vulgarly accepted) not with respect to their 
mere capability of defence, but. to their propriety, they present as 
signal an impropriety as (so judged) they possibly can. One Being 
only was created ; neither mulier, nor yet vir, but homo. Had you 
told him that he was also vir, he either could not have understood 
it, or only by comparison with the structure of the other animals, 
whom God had thus “created male and female.” This state was not 
merely the first stage of a continued operation, as all manufactures go 
through their stages of comple teness, before they are finished off for 
delivery and use. The article was actually thus delivered out of 
hand, and used for important and moral uses, Paradise was entrusted 
to that Being, with the charge to dress it and to keep it ; and woman’s 
subsequent share therein was but as her dower, or in right of his pre- 
vious possession. ‘To that Being the prohibition, upon which all 
hinges, was given when he was sions: and was only transmitted to 
her through him. When yet he was alone, and while the words in 
question retained their peculiar impropriety, he gave names to all 
other living creatures. Not till after all this, did he fall into the trance 
during which a woman was produced out of him. Theretore the 
entire history, as related by the sacred author, is calculated to render 
the vulgar accept ition of his words at least surprising, aud stimulative 
to further inguiry. 

The woman was, at some unknown distance of time, “ taken out of 
the man.” ‘That truth may be taken two ways; either in a mere 
monopbysite view of Adam, and regarding him as merely a mass 
supplying brute matter; or regarding it as the evolution and separa- 
tion of two natures and genders, pre viously combined in an invisible 
hypostatic union, It is in question, whether a se hool, much to be 
condemned 3 j many or most points, but not to be contemned, are 
right in saying ad ‘Adam* had a bisexual nature, and contained : 


‘« THe was neither man nor woman, but a masculine virgin.’—Boehmen, 
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first a matrix or genetrix, which after was separated from and taken 
out of him, and became hypostatical per se. 

That they were not far wrong in so thinking appears in more ways 
than one. First—it is written, that, “in the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made he him, male and female created 
he them, and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in the day 
when they were created; and Adam lived 130 years and begat a 
son,” &c. Ad similitudinem Dei fecit illum, masculum et foeminam 
creavit eos, et benedixit illis, et vocavit nomen eorum Adam. God 
does not appear to have called the woman Adam. For if he did, no 
one, not even the man Adam, complied with it; but he called her 
Isha as coming out of him, and Eve as being the mother of mankind. 
If his name truly related to the earth out of which he was made, it 
could not be given to the woman, who was not made out of it, 
and who was called Isha expressly because she was not. The name 
was not given at a time when she was in existence, but previously to 
the trance of Adam. It was the first-given of all names; for it is 
first pronounced in those very words in which the man is announced 
as the nomenclator of all other creatures. ‘God... . brought 
them unto AvAm to see what he could call them.” He received his 
own name when he was called upon to name his subject fellow-crea- 
tures. Therefore “the day’ in which God gave that name, was not 
the entire dispensation of creating man, but the original. In that 
place the margin offers “ the man.” But in vain, as opposed to my 
remarks. For “called their name the man” does not help any of the 
above stated difficulties; and softening it down into “ man,” that is, 
into the logical universal, would be (to waive other objections) at 
open variance with the very next sentence, “ And Adam or the man 
. ... begat Seth.” There is no reason for contending that Adam 
ever means man universally or men plurally, in any other way than 
as the proper name of the founder; as Israel, Judah, Moab, &c., 
mean the nations sprung from those men, and as the poet accosts the 
Romans— 

“‘ Lascive Romule hoc videbis et feres ?” 


It is not, generally speaking, good grammar, to say “ their name” 
for “their names ;’’ and it sounds harsh, even where it is meant that 
two people have the same appellation. Is there not in the whole 
structure of the sentence as to number (made him, created them, 
called their name) something mysterious, like the famous singular- 
plural, Elohim? Looking to the words and the facts, I believe the 
HIM THEM whom God made MALE AND FEMALRB, to have been the bi- 
natural and occultly bi-sexual father and mother of all men, as he 
stood alone in paradise, receiving and giving names. 

Secondly, we have to test another point of the Rosicrucian exegesis, 
by which it was held that Adam was made not only bisexual in a 
potential sense, but of a constitution actually prolific. He had not 
afterwards a more perfect power of generating his offspring naturally, 
than he then had of generating them in the magia. But the magia 
signifies all those occult powers of the world, whereof no visible or- 
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ganization presents to us the order and form. As univocal genera- 
tion is that preedicated of the organic sexes, so that in which the rays 
of the sun were paternal and the wet mud was a genetrix, was eequi- 
vocal, and it is* semi-awquivocal where one or the other of the sexual 
sarents is either unorganic or invisible. The human species (they tell 
us) could have been as well evolved from the magia or occult power 
of the original and theo-morphous Adam, (substituting physics for 
metaphysics, we may say from his ovarium,) as afterwards from the 
womb of Eve. As to what they further state of the separation of 
his wife from him being a curse, a fall, and a root of evil, I pass it by 
entirely, as being no longer an exegesis, but a presumptuous and im- 
pious fiction of the gnosis. But so much as really is exegetic, merits 
no contempt. “In the image of God created he him, male and female 
created he them... . and said. . . . be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it . . . . and God said, Behold, | have 
given you every herb... . and every tree . . .. to you it shall be 
for meat.”—(Gen. i. 27—9.) But God said to Adam, “Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat,’’ before his trance, and 
Eve’s creation, ii. 16. The command to be fruitful seems to me to 
have been given to Adam alone, according to the appearances of the 
narrative. When the council of the Lord to form Eve was first 
enounced, it was in this form: “ It is not good that the man should be 
alone; I will make him an help meet for him.” Is it not a law of 
reason, and therefore a good rule of interpretation, that, where one 
motive only is alleged for an action, such motive should be, if not 
the only one, the chief and most urgent ? What we do from necessity 
we do not refer to our convenience ; nor to our inclinations, what we 
do from strict duty. Count Ugolino’s desire of food was not to gratify 
his palate. <A thing is ill stated, and with at least a disparagement 
of the truth, when it is ascribed to a minor and less important cause 
final, to the exclusion of the great and imperious cause by which it is 
necessitated. Apply this plain maxim. If Adam was a barren crea- 
ture, incapable of fructifying and multiplying, he was a mere anomaly, 
he was no portion of creation viewed in its system, he was not a 
creature “ of the earth after his kind,” he neither had nor could have 
a kind, and the human race was not yet created. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the moral necessity of making the female is obvious and 
undoubted ; it is scarcely credible, that Adam's loneliness and want of 
a companion should be the main and primary cause of her formation ; 
and the interpretation which involves such a disproportionate and 
trivial assignment of causes becomes objectionable. What remained 
to be done was matter of secondary arrangement, a mere provision 
for cheerfulness and comfort. From which considerations it may be 
collected that man was originally formed “ male and female,” and did 
not derive that double character from the separate formation of Eve. 


—— 








* Among those who were secretly united to the great, but occult, Mithratic rite, 
this was a main point. For the procreation of Mithras himself was of this sorte In 
the Kabbala, and in the heresy of those who were called Origenians, semi-aquivocal 
generation may likewise be traced, The speleum Mithra is a very dark eave, and 
best unexplored, 
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Thirdly. It is written, “in the likeness of God made he him; male 
and female created he them .... and Adam .. . begat a son in his own 
likeness, after his own image, and called his name Seth.”—Cap. 5. It 
seems very superfluous here to state a truth which is assumed as 
matter of course in the whole account of the creation, that all crea- 
tures produced an offspring similar to themselves. It was not likely 
that Eve would bring forth either beast, fowl, or fish. But it seems 
more than superfluous. For Adam’s creation in God's image and 
likeness is confessedly so awful and high a mystery, that, to my ears, 
it would sound almost profaned and bantered were its words thus re- 
echoed merely for the purpose of averring that Adam’s child was a 
human child. But the solution lies in an antithesis. God made 
Adam in his own image ; dpoevdOnAvy created he them. But Adam, 
now altered, now but a male, begat Seth otherwise — not in that 
likeness wherein God had created him, but in his own then image, 
which alone he had to transmit—that of a single male man. 

Fourthly. Our Lord said to the Pharisees, “‘ Have ye not read that 
He which made them at the beginning made them male and female, 
and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh > Where- 
fore they are no more. twain, ‘but one flesh.’ "—(Matt. xix. 4—6.) 
The prophecy of Adam is here spoken of, as a prophecy should be—as 
of the word of God. And it behoves us reverently to consider into 
what manner of argument He introduces it. After citing the twice- 
repeated statement, that male and female (dpcev cai O7Av) created He 
them, he hath added the conjunctive phrase, that “for this cause,” 
évexey rovrov, marriages should be thus holy and indissoluble. Now, 
I hope it is not presumptuous to observe, that, if the fact of having 
been created separately male and female were a cause for sacred and 
indissoluble unions, such unions would be necessary to the whole 
animal creation. The fact which is solemnly announced as something 
peculiar would prove to be common and general. Neither, inde- 
pendently of that, is the connexion of the premises with the conclusion 
clearly apparent. But, taken the other way, it becomes apparent. 
For an union representing actual unity, and professing to reunite (so 
far as may be) two which bad once ‘been actually one, should be no 
light or casual union, but firmly and strictly joined. Therefore I 
cannot but think that our Lord has himself interpreted the Mosaical 
“creating male and female’ to express the original and bisexual state 
of Adam. The same conclusion may be arrived at differently. In- 
asmuch as the man and woman were, naturally, one flesh, the hus- 
band and wife must become, legally, one flesh. That is the argu- 
ment, or the illustration, made use of. But that illustration cannot 
connect itself with the separate sexuality of the first pair; and therefore 
the “creating male and female,” on which it is expressly made de- 
pendent, must be that of the Adamical bisexuality. The words used in 
St. Mark are stronger—“ From the beginning of the creation, amd apxrc 
xridews, God made them male and female ;” for so much can hardly 


be said of the man and woman. Even in the Greek language, of 


which the genius is so fertile in compounds, we find the Orphic hymner 
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using those two words, dpeny Kai OjAvc, to express the composite sense 
avdpdyuvoc OF dpcevdOnAvc, so that no objection can be raised to the form 
of speech. 

I conceive that holy writ has twice intended to represent man as 
originally framed in God’s image and likeness, for that reason, or in 
that respect, which is both times immediately subjoined—viz., that he 
was a being androgynously masculine, and uniting in himself the virtues 
and natures of both sexes. I have endeavoured to shew that. Next, 
let us briefly inquire, whether that seems as it should be, Can we 
recognise the likeness in question when we are told of it? 

Let us first appeal to Paganism, which offers a curious corroboration, 
Nor is it one altogether worthless. Paganism was the opinion of all the 
nations of mankind—one excepted. It is (as it were) the catholic tra- 
dition of the World. Itis that of a world of lies and errors, and therefore 
is devoid of authority. But falsehood is usually built upon foundations 
of truth; and therefore more things will perhaps be found to be 
UNTRUE in Paganism than quite UNFOUNDED. Wherever the children 
of Adam are traced, we find them worshipping the Supreme Being as 
male and female. No people whatever (one always excepted) was 
without its Goddess. Nor was anything superior to the Magna Mater 
with her myriad of names, But although it was thus outwardly, and 
in the vulgar rites of polytheism, the androgyneity of the Supreme 
Kissence was taught in the interior theology; whether in Theism, or in 
mere pantheism, no matter. ‘The tribune Q. Valerius Soranus (who 
underwent the servile punishment of crucifixion for his sacrilege in 
evulgating the most secret mysteries) was said by Varro to have com- 
posed these lines— 

“ Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex ipse Deusque 
Progenitor genitrixque Deim, Deus unus et omnis.” 
The Treatise (Aristotelis) de Mundo is possibly more ancient than 
him ; and it cites the famous verses from the Orphic poems, (meaning, 
as I presume, those earlier ones which Plato himself quotes,) of which 
this is one— 


, a * , 
Lede agony yéveTo, Lede aueporos Emdeto wuPn. 


In those later Orphica which belong to the theurgic schools of 
Jamblichus, Julian, Proclus, &c., we meet with the same ancient 
mystery degenerated into the Boehmenic abomination of a Filial, re- 
deeming, arsenomorphous, but essentially feminine, Virgin Sophia ; 
whose veil let us not attempt to lift. Such are the lines in the hymn 
that invokes Bacchus under lis feminine name of Mise :— 

‘Ayn T edlecovre Miony, agpnroy avarcay, 

"Agoeva xb Oriduv, depuy Avoeoy “Laxyov. 
If part of the task of Moses was to explain what was true, and keep 
aloof what was corrupt and fabulous, in the dangerous lore of Egypt 
and Canaan, he seems to have been performing it in this instance. 

Now, on this head, what has been the teaching of the Christian 

Church ? or, rather, how has she handled, with a view to shadow forth 
the ineffable nature and modes of the One Incomprehensible, that too 
feeble instrument, human language ; of which the subtlest phraseology 
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can no more describe them than the keenest eye of bird can discern 
the thin tissue of spiritual bodies ? She teaches us that the distinctive 
title of the Son of God did not originate in the incarnation. But that: 
he was begotten of his Father before all worlds—not proceeding, but 
begotten. And that the Holy Ghost was not begotten, but proceed- 
ing. But when we say of the Eternal Son that he is by generation, 
and not by procession, we thereby say that he hath his being by an 
analogy—such analogy as divine things can bear to mortal—to the 
known procreation of offspring. For since to be generated by is one 
mode of proceeding from, this really comes to nothing more than genus 
et differentia faciunt speciem. Therefore, it is insufficient to say, 
“the similitude in which the propriety of generation* is preserved is 
that which consisteth in the identity of nature.” For the Third Per- 
son preserves that similitude. That differentia which is understood 
(for | seek rather to be apprehended rightly than to use a harsh per- 
spicuity of words,) must be latent at the bottom of the great idea, 
which the Church has collected from revelation. Yet it lies hid, in- 
visible, inaudible, and most difficult of mental approach. The human 
terms in it are paternity and maternity. ‘The idea, which no Pagans 
ever omitted to call forth into full shape and person, is one which true 
Israelites, and Christians, have scarcely ventured to contemplate as a 
germinal idea lodged within the depths of God. It has no name in the 
vocabulary of religion, no shape in our imaginations, no proper abiding- 
place in the chambers of the mind. Darkness veils the Eternal Father, 
and nothing is named or imagined but Him; while a bare inference of 
reason recognises the analogies of faith. And now we are called back 
to the case of the first human being. When he was formed out of the 
earth, and placed in Eden, there was no form or visibility of a female, 
no person of a woman; no name was called but his name ; and there 
was none upon earth but him. The female virtue or maternal prin- 
ciple was in him, but entirely hidden in him, being not prophorte or 
hypostatic, or anywise developed. Nor, if that original dispensation 
had continued, could its existence have had any mode of manifestation 
other than the analogical inferences from a semi-aquivocal generation of 
offspring. 

**So God created man in his own image—in the image of God 
created he him—male and female created he them.” And, if some 
pantheists have been encouraged from hence to imagine a microcosm, 
I believe they have entirely misapprehended the language of these 
Scriptures, Its real applicability is to a different portion of their 
heresy. H. 


ON THE ©GYPTO-TUSCAN CALENDAR. 


Sir,—lI have for some time advocated the Rabbinical statement that 
the Tuscans were a colony of Edomitish Horites from mount Seir, 
and endeavoured to shew that they might have been settled in Italy by 


* Pearson on the Creed, Article 2, p. 240, 1821. 
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Tirhakah, Taracus, or Tearcon, King of Cush, during his western expe- 
dition as far as the Pillars of Hercules. In a similar case, relating to a 
comparison between Egypt and India, A.W. von Schlegel says: « If 
the outlines of religion and legislation were transferred from one to 
the other of the two countries, it would have been impossible to omit 
giving instructions on the formation of the calendar, which was an 
affair of state committed to the priests.” Having already pointed out 
many coincidences in the mythology and customs of Etruria and 
Kigypt, | proceed now to offer some remarks on the AEgypto Tuscan 
Calendar. 

I begin with the Tuscan month, which was lunar. From Livy's 
account of the yearnail (vii. 3.), it appears that the Tuscan year be- 
gan “ Idibus Septembribus ;’’ hence the first month, and consequently 
all the months, as being lunar, began on the Ides, i.e., on the full moon, 
and not at the new moon: see above, “ Minerva,” vol. xx. p. 63, and 
Muller’s Etrusker, book iv. c. 7. I shall recur to this point in the 
ext paper. 

Among Cushites, the zodiac was divided into twelve signs for the 
sun, and into smaller constellations for each day of a lunar month, 
called Houses of the Moon, (vid. Pocockii Specimen, p. 163.) 
Schlegel says: “ ‘Ihe Arabs adopted the Nakshatras from the In- 
dians, calling them Houses of the Moon, and not the reverse, as Mon- 
tucla asserted at random; in ancient times, so far as 1 know, not the 
slightest trace of them is to be found either in Asia Minor or in 
Egypt.” (Schlegel’s Preface, p. 47, in Prichard’s Egypt. Mythol., 
i838.) I doubt the correctness of this statement; and believe that 
all Cushites, and therefore the Cushites of the Nile and of Etruria, 
made use of Houses of the Moon. 

The Kgyptians, it is well known, counted the days of the month 
numerically from the beginning to the end, as we do; and in Etruria 
there are plain traces of the same simple usage, which is so contrary 
to the complex and retrograde method of the Romans. We learn 
from Varro that a numeral prefixed to the word atrus signifies so 
many days after the Ides, which expression, as a ‘Tuscan month 
began on the Ides, is equivalent to such a day of the month: Quin- 
quatrus ; hie dies unus ab nominis errore observatur, proinde ut sint 
quingque. Dictus, ut ab Tusculanis post diem sextum Idus similiter 
vocatur Sexatrus, et post diem septimum Septimatrus, sic hic, quod 
erat post diem quintum Idus, Quinquatrus, (De Ling. Lat. vi. 14, ed. 
Muller.) Festus affords two more terins, ‘Triatrus and Decimatrus, 
(v. Quinquatrus.) Ovid is one of those who come within the censure 
of Varro, in respect to Quinquatrus as a five-day festival: Nomi- 
naque & junctis quinque diebus habent, (Tasti iii. 810.) But in this 
very matter, even the antiquary Varro is a strong proof of the general 
ignorance of the Romans concerning ‘Tuscan affairs. Evidently, the 
original ‘Tuscan was expressed with a numeral—e. g., vil. atrus ; which 
the Romans, having lost the Tuscan numerals and vocabulary, read 
Septimatrus ; but septim-atrus is as absurd and monstrous a com- 
pound, as if, in relating the circumstance, | had coined an Anglo- 
Tuscan word se’n-atrus on the model of se'n-night: for other ex- 
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amples of ignorance on Tuscan matters, see above, ‘ Rasena,” 
vol. xvii. p. 179. 

Plutarch has explained an old Egyptian word, athurt, by oixoy “Qpov 
(al. Iovodoc) kéopwrv, De Isid. c. 56. Squire would correct ’Osipiéoc, 
and translates “mundane habitation of Osiris; but I prefer the 
various reading which points to”[odoc, and explain athurt by “ House 
of Isis or the Moon.” Atburi is connected with, but certainly is dis- 
tinct from, the Egyptian goddess Athor, with which Plutarch con- 
founds it. 

Varro derives atrium, the drawing-room of a Tuscan mansion, 
(Plutarch’s oixoy xéojuov) from the Atriates, (v. 161); these had their 
name from the patron goddess Atria, or “ Athara,’’ see vol. xix. 
p- 213; but atrium is more nearly related to atrus mentioned above, 
which simply means “ House (of the Moon).” ‘Thus septim-atrus, 
or rather vii. atrus, is equivalent to seventh day after the Ides, or 
seventh of the month, but its literal signification is “Seventh House 
(of the Moon.”’) 

Varro says that the Quinquatrus (of March) was named Tubulas- 
trium, because on that day “ sacrorum tubee lustrantur,” (vi. 143) 
and we learn from Festus, “ Tubicines etiam ii appellantur, qui sacer- 
dotes, viri speciosi, publicé sacra faciunt, tubarum lustrandarum 
gratia,” (v. Tubicjnes.) If the Tuscans were Edomites, we could 
easily account for a Feast of Trumpets at Rome. 

The Romans adopted the Calends, Nones, and Ides, from the 
Tuscans ; but made an awkward and complicated use of an originally 
simple system, which was this:—The Ides or full moon was the com- 
mencing and governing point; the days of the month were reckoned 
numerically onward from first to last; the Ides, and every eight days 
after, or in Roman phrase “ every ninth day,” was a Nundine—i.e,, a 
fair or market day. Thus the Ist, 9th, 17th, were Nundines, or 
market days; in regular course, the next Nandine would fall on 25th, 
but as the full moon was the governing point, the Tuscans felt some 
necessity to have a Nundine or 9th day before the Ides, as well as a 
9th day after. On the Nundine, which was held on 17th of each 
month—i.e.,on Calends—the Pontifex proclaimed, for the benefit of all, 
but particularly of the country folk, the number of odd days to the 
next market day or Nundine, which could be held legally only on 
%th day before the Ides; Quinque, or, Septem dies te calo Juno 
Covella, (Varro, vi. 27). This particular Nundine, immediately pre- 
ceding full moon, is the only None with which the later Romans were 
practically acquainted ; it had become, in a manner, fossilized through 
the influence of the Calends which they retained; but originally 

None and Nundine were convertible terms. Macrobius says, (Sat. I. 
13, in Muller, ch. vii. § 3.) The other Nones fell into desuetude after 
the expulsion of the kings—i.e., upon the fall of the Cushite Tar- 
quins. From that period, doubtless, the reforming and republican 
Romans gradually forgot the origin and meaning of many Tuscan 
customs, which yet left indelible traces to perplex the later Romans 
and modern antiquaries. 
Muller says there must have been a Nonatrus on 9th day after the 
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Ides, to correspond with the None before the Ides. But it is easy 
now to state the subject more clearly. The 9th day after the Ides 
was 9th day of the month, and, consequently, was Non-atrus or 9th 
House of the Moon ; but it wasalso a None and a Nundine. On the 
other hand, the 9th day before the Ides was a None and a Nundine, 
but it must also have been some aérus as well—i.e., some day of the 
month, or some House of the Moon; in fact, to use the extant 
Roman computation, in our ignorance of the Tuscan, it was either 
XXil. Or Xxiv. atrus, according as the month happened to consist of 
29 or 31 days. 

Muller, in his “ Etrusker,” calls Juno Covella an old corruption for 
Novella, the new moon; but in his edition of Varro, published sub- 
sequently, he retains Covella, and explains it by «oiAn cedtvn, the 
crescent moon. Covella is a genuine old Italian name, answering to, but 
not borrowed from, the Greek Cybele. On the Calends—i.e., on 2nd 
Nundine after the Ides—the new moon had become visible, and was 
invoked as Covella. Plutarch states that the day on which the new 
moon became visible was by the Egyptians called “the imperfect 
good,” dredéc ayabdy, (De lsid. c. 42.) Hiram named certain cities 
in Galilee “the land of Cabul,”” because they pleased him not, 
(1 Kings, ix. 18.) Hence Covella, Cybele, or Cabul, is equivalent to 
“imperfect good.” 

The Tuscan fit signifies to divide ; but so far is fit, it, or Ides, from 
signifying the halving of a month, that Fit means the completing or 
fulness of the moon, in opposition to Covella, “the imperfect good.” 
Here Coptic makes up for our defective knowledge of Tuscan, 
Tuscan jit, Coptic FoT, dividere, separare: preestare, excellere : 
unus, primus: viridis, hilaris, splendidus. Hence the noun fit or not 
would signify excellence, perfection, as well as division. I have 
already discussed the Tuscan fel, the sun, afi/, a year, (see “ Belus,” ) 
and with them I would compare fit, the perfection or fulness of the 
moon, afit, a month, Coptic arof,a month. ‘The Hebrews called a 
month WITT, newness or renewing, because they reckoned from the 
new moon; the Cushites called a month afit, avot, because they 
reckoned from full moon. 

W. B. WINNING. 

Redford. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSFQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION, -- No. IIL. 


** Priories Alien.” 


Sirn,—*“ Alien Priories” constituted another means whereby large 
sums of money were annually sent out of this kingdom to France and 
Italy. Their origin. as related by Fuller, in his usual quaint style, 
was this—** When the kings of England, by conquest or inheritance, 
were possessed of many and great territories in France, many French 
monasteries were endowed with lands in England. For an English 
kitchen doth admirably well with a French hall; and whilst foreigners’ 
tongues slighted our island, as barren in comparison of their own 
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which our kingdom afforded. The pope’s motto was, “The earth is 
the Lord's and the fulness thereof; and charity, though wandering 
in foreign parts, counted itself still at home, because dwelling on its 
proper pious uses. The monks of these several foreign monasteries, 
partly to propagate their particular rule and order, partly with a view 
of appointing stewards for collecting and transmitting the rents and 
profits of their English lands, would severally build cells for some 
small convent, to which they sent over from France or Italy a certain 
number of their own body, and appointed over them priors, as occa- 
sion required, and from thence was derived the name of “ Alien 
Priories,” because they were cells to foreign monasteries, and were 
under the control of foreigners or aliens.” * (luller, b, vi. p. 303.) These 
“ Priories Aliens” were of two sorts, some had monks with a prior resi- 
dent in them, yet not “ conventual,” that is, they had not the privi- 
lege of a distinct and responsible body, like other religious houses, but 
dative, and removable, “ad nutum” of the foreign abbey to which 
they were subservient; others were absolute in themselves, who, 
though having an honorary dependence on, and bearing a subordina- 
tion of respect unto, foreign abbies, yet had a prior of their own,—be- 
ing an entire body of themselves to all purposes and intents. ‘“ ‘The 
former,” says Fuller, (b. vi. p. 303,) “ not unlike stewards managing 
profits on behalf of their master, to whom they were responsible—the 
latter resembling retainers at large—acknowledging a general refer- 
ence, but not accountable to foreign abbeys for the revenues they 
received or expended.” The occupants of the former, not conven- 














* The following statutes—viz., 35 Edw. I., st. i., 1307, and 3rd Rich. IT., 
1379, will throw some light on the origin, character, and tendency of these ‘alien 
priories.” 

Statute Ed. I. ‘* Of late it came to the knowledge of our Lord the King, by the 
grievous complaint of the honourable persons, lords, and other noblemen of this 
realm, that, whereas priories were founded to the honour and glory of God, and 
the advancement of his holy church, by the King and his progenitors, and by the 
said noblemen and their ancestors; and very large portions of lands and tenements 
have been given by them to the said priories, that clerks and laymen might be ad- 
mitted into such priories, according to their sufficient ability. And whereas the 
abbots, priors, and governors of the said houses, and certain aliens, their superiors, 
have, at their own pleasure, set divers unwonted heavy and importable tallages, pay- 
ments, and impositions, upon every of the said houses in subjection unto them, in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, without the privity of our Lord the King, 
and his nobility, and contrary to the customs and laws of the said realm. And 
whereas grievous injuries and great scandal have arisen therefrom, and heavy losses 
and dire oppressions ensued, by the counsel of his earls, barons, &e., our Lord the 
King hath enacted: That no abbot, prior, master, warden, or other, of whatever 
state, condition, or rule be be, being under the King’s power or jurisdiction, shall, 
by himself, or by merchants, or others, secretly or openly, by any device or means, 
carry, or send, or cause to be carried or sent, any tax imposed by the abbots, priors, 
&c., their superiors, or assessed among themselves out of his kingdom and dominion, 
under the name of a rent, tallage, or any other imposition, or otherwise, by way of 
exchange, mutual sale, or other contract, howsoever it may be termed ; and doth in- 
hibit all and singular abbots, priors, &c., being aliens, to whose subjection and 
obedience the houses of the same orders in his kingdom be subject, that they do not 
at any time hereafter impose, or by any means assess, any tallages, payments, bur- 
dens, or any charges whatever, upon the priories in subjection to them, as is afore- 
said,”"— The statute of 3 Richard IT., 1397, is still more stringent. 
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tual, were of course maintained from the produce of the lands be- 
longing to their respective monasteries, and the surplus revenue they 
sent abroad, being accountable to the principal monasteries for the 
issues and profits. ‘These “ Priories Alien” became at length exceed- 
ingly numerous, and in the time of Edward IIL., 1325, there were in 
England 110. In Dugdale, (v. 6, pt. 3, p. 1652,) we have the sub- 
joined list of these Alien Priories at the time of the dissolution of 
those not conventual by Henry V., a.p. 1414.* The following I have 
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* Prioratrium Alienigenarum Catalogus qui Leicestrensi Parliamento suppressi 
sunt.— An. Hen. Quin. see. An. Dom. 1414. 


Aberbury, Salop.§ Grandimont, Ebor. 
Allerton, Ebor. Hagh, sive, Hak. Line. 
Ambresbury, Wilts. Hagham, Line. 
Anebury, Wilts. Hagneby, Linc. 
Andewell, Hants. Hamele, Hants. 
Andever, Hants. Hayling, Hants. 
Appledurwell, sive, ) er Hedley, Ebor. 
Appledurcumb, gamle se Hermondesworth, Mid. 
Arthington, Ebor. Heveringland, Norff. 
Arundell, Suss. Hinkley, Leic. 

Astela, Wigorn. Holme, Dors. 

Beggar, Ebor. Hoo, Suff. 

Beauvale, Nott. Horkesleigh, Essex. 
Bekeford, Glouc. Horsham, Norff. 
Bergavenny, Southwall. Horsford, Sufi. 

Birstal, Ebor. Ipellepenne, Devon. 
Blakeham, Suff. Ipswich, S. Petri, Sufl 
Blithe, Nott. Kirkby Monach, Warr. 
Borgrave, Suff. Lancaster. 

Bridport, Dors. Langenith, Suthwall, 
Briset, Suff. Lay in Insula, Jersey. 
Brimsfeld, Wilts. Langkywan, Wall. 
Bruton, Somers. Lapley, Staff. 

Burwell, Line. Leveminstre, Suss, 
Cameringham, Lin. Levesham. 

Caresbroke, Ins. Vect. Linton, Ins. Gers. 
Careswell, Devon. Limbroke, Heref. 
Charlton, Wilts. Linton, Cantab. 
Chepstow, Monm. Lodres, Dors. 

Clatford, Wilts. Tong Benington, Line. 
Cogges, Oxon. Meresey, Essex. 
Cosham, Wilts. Minster- Lovell, Ox, 
Colwike, Devon. Minting, Line. 
Covenham, Lin. Modbury, Devon. 
Creting, Norff. Monkenlane, Heref. 
Deorhyrst, Glouc. Monmut!, Monm. 
Dunster, Somers. Munstre, Cornub. 
Ebor, S. Trin. Newent, Glouc. 
Ecclesfeild, Ebor. Newton Longaville, Buck. 
Edyweston, Kut. De Nigro-monte, Jersey. 
Elingham, Hant. Noion and Oxon. 
Fskedale, Ebor. Novo-mercato, 4 Berks. 
Everden, Norf. Okeburn, Wilts. 

Eye, Suff. Ottery, Devon. 
Feldallyng, Norf. Otterington, Devon. 
Folkeston, Kane. Patrieksburne, Kane. 
Frampton, Dors., Pantisfield and Wells, E.seex. 
Goldelyve, Glos. Pembroke. 

Grenewich, Kane. Ravendale, Line. 
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extracted more at large as belonging to the diocese of Exeter. Col- 
wick, or Cowicke, or Cuick, in St. Thomas’s, Exeter; a cell to the 
monastery of Bec Herlowin, in Normandy. ‘The lands belonging to 
this priory were granted, temp. Henry II.; the church was dedi- 
cated to St. Andrews; on the dissolution* of “ Alien Priories,’’ temp. 
Henry V., the lands were given to Eaton College, and by 
Edward IV., 1470, to Tavistock Abbey. Careswell, now Abbots 
Kerswell, a cell of Cluniact monks. Exeter, St. James’ Chapel, given 
by Baldwin, Earl of Devon, with the tithes and other estates, just? 
without the city, to the head monastery of St. Peter, at Cluny, in 
Burgundy, and the abbey of St. Martin, near Paris, a.p. 1130; and 
a prior and several monks settled here. Henry VI. gave the lands 
to King’s College, Cambridge; the value of annual rent, 102/, 12s. 
Sidmouth ; the manor belonged, by gift of Williain the Conqueror, to 
the Abbey of St. Michael,§ in Periculo Maris, in Normandy, and was 
granted at the dissolution of “ Alien Priories” to the monastery of 
Sion. Axmouth ; an “ Alien Priory,” belonging to the Abbey of St. 
Mary, at Mountborow, in Normandy. The lands were afterwards 
given, temp. Henry V.,to Sion. Modbury ; the manor belonged, temp. 
Stephen, 1140, to the Abbey of St. Peter, in Normandy. The lands 


—— me ee 


Rewly juxta, Oxon. Tiwardreth, Cornub. 
Romeney, Kanc. Title, Heref. 

St. Clere, Kaermerdyn. Toftes, Norff. 

St. Caricii, Cornub. Totnes, Devon. 

St. Clementis, in Ins. Guernsey. Trewlegh, Kane. 

St. Crucis, Ins. Vect. ‘Tunstall, Devon. 

St. Mich. Mont. Cornub. De Valle-Ins. Gers, 
Seardeburg, Ebor. Uphaven, Wilts. 
Sele, Suff. Warram, Dors. 
Seleburne. Ware, Heref. 
Shirburne, Hants Warmington, Warr. 
Spalding, Line. Wedon- Pinkney, Northampt. 
Sporley, Norff. Wells, Norff. 
Stayning, Suss. Wenge, Buck. 
Steyvington, Berks. Wengall, Linc. 
Stoke Curey, Somers. Westwood, Wigorn. 
Stoke juxta Clare, Suff Willisford, Line. 
Stoure, Dors. Wilmington, Suff 
Stratfeild-Say, Berks, Willoughton, Linc. 
Striguil, Landaff. Withiham. 
Swavesey, Cantah. Wolfricheston, Warr. 
Takeley, Essex. Wotton-wawen, War, 


Tikford, Buck. 


I have added the above list of the Alien Priories, suppressed in the parliament 
held at Leicester, a.v. 1414, from Dugdale ; but it is evident, from a careful perusal 
of Tanner, that there are several omissions. 


* The Rev. G. Oliver, in his ‘* Historie Collections,” says that ‘‘ Dugdale mistakes 
when he asserts that this priory was suppressed in the Leicester parliament, a.p. 1414,” 
and adds, that “ the deed of resignation and surrender was made at Eton College by 
the prior, Robert de Rouen, in 1457." Temp. Hen. VI. ‘‘ Non nostrum tantas 
componere lites.” 

t From Clany, a town in Burgundy. 

| * The site of this ancient priory¥s now emphatically called the Old Abbey ; but 
hardly a vestige remains to mark its locality.”—Oliver’s Hist. of Exeter. 

§ This abbey was built on a rock 400 feet high, and overhanging the sea, between 
Normandy and Britanny, by Bishop Aubert, a.n. 708. 
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were given, on the dissolution of “ Alien Priories,” to Eaton College, 
value 70/7. per annum. Oéterington, or Otterton; an Alien Priory, be- 
longing to the monastery of St. Michael, in Periculo Maris, Nor- 
mandy. The lands were given by William the Conqueror, and by 
Edward IV. transferred to Sion; value 707. 1Us. per annum. Toétness ; 
an Alien Priory to the Abbey of “St. Sergius and Bacchus,” at 
Angiers, Province of Anjou. This Alien Priory, being conventual, 
was not dissolved until the general dissolution, temp. Henry VIII. 
The lands were then given to Catherine Champernowne, John Ridg- 
way, and Walter Smith, value 124/, 10s. per annum. Ipplepen; an 
Alien Priory to the Abbey of St. Peter de Fulgeriis, in Britany. 
The lands were given by Henry VI. to the College of St. Mary, 
Ottery, and King’s College, Cambridge. Tunstall, near Dartmouth, 
the mother church of that town. An Alien Priory to some French 
monks, afterwards given to the Abbey at Torr. Redleigh ; an Alien 
Priory, dedicated to St. James. S¢. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall, an- 
nexed to the Abbey of St. Michael, in Periculo Maris, in Normandy, 
A.D. 1080. The lands were given by Henry VI. to King’s College, 
Cambridge, and by Edward IV. to Sion Abbey, value 1102. 12s. 
Truwardraith, Tywardreith, deanery of Powder; “ Alien Priory” to 
the Abbey of St. Sergius and Bacchus,* in Angiers, A.p. 1169. The 
lands were granted by Henry VIII. to the Karl of Hertford, value 
1617. 16s. perannum. Minster, or Talcarne, deanery of ‘Trigge Minor, 
near Camelford; “ Alien Priory” to the Abbey of St. Sergius and 
Bacchus. St. Carricius, Cyriac, Karrocus, St. Cyret, St. Cadix, near St. 
Veep, Cornwall; the lands were given to Laurence Courtenay, by 
Henry VIII. Tregony, deanery of Powder; Alien Priory to an 
Abbey in Normandy. The “ Priories Alien,” not conventual, were 
dissolved by act of the Leicester parliament, in the 2nd of Henry V., 
1414, and granted to the crown, on the plea, amongst others, “ that 
great damages accrued to this country from their interests, affections, 
and inclinations being foreign, and from their transmitting money and 
other commodities to the foreign abbies.’+ ‘A dissolution,” as Col- 
lier and Fuller observe, “which led the way to larger measures of 
the same kind in the reign of Henry VIII.” The Alien Priories, 
being conventual, remained till the general dissolution of religious 
houses at the Reformation. 
St. David's, Exeter. EK. C, Harineton. 





* St. Sergius and Bacchus were two illustrious officers in the army, and suffered 
with great constancy under Maximian. They are mentioned with great distinction 
by Theodoret, John Mosch Evagrius, St. Gregory of Tours, Bede, and others. 
They suffered martyrdom at Rasaphe, in Syria, in the diocese of Hierapolis. Out of 
respect for their remains, Justinian caused the town of Rasaphe to be fortified, made 
it the metropolis of the province, and called it Sergiopolis.— Butler's Lives of the 
Saints Die 7th Oct. 

t The following is the Statute of Suppression, passed at Westminster, according 
to “ the statutes at large,” in the Ist of Hen. V., 1413; according to Dugdale, &c., at 
Leicester, in the second year of Hen. V , 1414 :— 


‘“Sratute ror Restraixine ALIENS FROM AccerTiNG ANY Benerices 
in ENGLAND. 


‘* Whereas, in the parliament holden at Westminster, in the time of King 
Richard I1., the thirteenth year of his reign, it was ordained that no alien should 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CYRUS AND THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


Dear Siz,—On occasion of the King of Prussia’s late visit to England, 
it is related that a deputation from the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews waited upon his Majesty, and presented 
an address, of which the following is a portion :— 

‘« But, Sire, it is our especial duty and delight to hail in your Majesty a dis- 
tinguished and chosen friend of the great cause in which we have been so long 
and so anxiously engaged. It has pleased the Almighty to turn your 
Majesty’s heart to thoughts of protection and peace towards his ancient 
people—to raise you up, like Cyrus, for the accomplishment of prophecy ; and 
to set the example among the kings of the earth of that sublime and Christian 
spirit which rejoices to use all that God has given of wealth, and station, and 
power, for the defence and consolation of the oppressed and destitute.” 


I beg your attention, or rather I should say the attention of your 
readers, to so much of the foregoing extract as affirms, that “ it has 
pleased the Almighty to raise up”’ his Majesty, the King of Prussia, 
“like Cyrus, for the accomplishment of prophecy.’ That it did please 
the Almighty to raise up Cyrus for that purpose, is clear and un- 
questionable ; for it has been declared by the word of God, through 
the mouths of the prophet Isaiah and the sacred historian Ezra. But 
that * it has pleased the Almighty to raise up” the King of Prussia, 
“like Cyrus,” for the same purpose, is open to question ; and the object 
of the present letter is to seek information as to the authority on which 
the affirmation is grounded. 

The address containing the affirmation was presented to his Majesty 
by a deputation from the society, “ consisting of the President, Sir 
T. Baring, Bart. ; the Right Hon. Lord Bexley ; Lord Ashley; Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart. ; Sir W. Farquhar, Bart ; the Hon. W. F. Cowper, 
M.P.; the Hon. W. Ashley; the Hon. A. Kinnaird; Archdeacon 
Wilberforce ; Major-General Latter; Captain H. Hope, R.N. ; Captain 
‘Trotter ; accompanied by a large body of the clergy, together with the 
officers and committee of the society.” That these honourable, and 
reverend, and most respectable men, did not concur in making the 
affirmation in question, except on grounds which they believed to be 
substantial, is in all reason to be presumed. A statement of such 
grounds is respectfully hereby solicited. 

Towards the close of the address, the deputation assure his Majesty 
that, “though they speak with authority only as representatives of a 
single society, the sentiments they have now expressed are the senti- 
ments of the vast body of the English people.” 1 was not aware that 
such general unanimity prevailed between the “ vast body of the 











have nor enjoy any benefice within this realm; and that at what time that any 
priories alien do void by the death of the said priors, that then there should be other 
than aliens put in their place to accomplish the divine service; and that, notwith- 
standing the said ordinance, the said aliens, by evil imagination and brocage, do 
continue the evil mischiefs of such ordinance, to the intent to occupy and enjoy the 
said benefices, whereby to bear away out of this realm great treasure of the kings, 
and of this realm ; our Sovereign Lord the King, considering the said mischiefs, will 
that the said ordinances be firmly holden and kept, and put in due execution, except 
the priors alien conventual, and also all other priors which have institution and in- 
duction, so that they be catholic.” 
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English people” and “the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews.” But admitting for a fact the identity of senti- 
ment, which is thus unambiguously claimed, the means are thereby 
almost infinitely multiplied for establishing the affirmation of the 
society’s representatives, that “it has pleased the Almighty to raise 
the King of Prussia up, like Cyrus, for the accomplishment of pro- 
pheey.” 

In attending an answer to the inquiry, which I crave permission, 
Sir, to propose, through your pages, I would subjoin two remarks :— 

1. If there be good grounds for the affirmation, it will supply those 
who are desirous of doing God’s will with a powerful motive for co- 
operating with the King of Prussia and his Majesty’s coadjutors, in 
endeavouring to effect that “accomplishment of prophecy for which,” 
according to the supposition, “it has pleased the Almighty to raise 
him up, like Cyrus.” 

2. If there be not good grounds for the affirmation, their absence 
will tend to cause distrust as to the discriminating sense and sound 
judgment of those who have hazarded so grave an assertion without 
sufficient authority, and thus to divert that co-operation to which they 
might otherwise have been regarded as entitled. 

I conclude with simply reminding the reader that the language before 
him does not express an opinion, a belief, a hope, a wish, or an 
‘aspiration ;” but that it conveys a simple, positive, unequivocal 
asseveration, that “ it has pleased the Almighty to raise his Majesty, 
the King of Prussia, up, like Cyrus, for the accomplishment of pro- 
phecy.” The authority for that asseveration is respectfully solicited. 

I remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, A. 
Dublin, 


ARCHBISHOP SANDYS’ SERMONS. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter inserted in your last 
number by Mr. Riland Bedford, noticing an inconsistency in the 
opinions held by Archbishop Sandys. I can throw but little light 
upon the point. But I may observe that Sandys drew up the orders 
in which, among other things, he proposed “that no bishop shall 
admit any into the ministry . .. . without the consent of six learned 
ministers, who shall all lay their hands upon his head,’ in the year 
1562; whereas the petitions of the Commons to the Lords were pre- 
sented in 1584, at which time the archbishop opposed a similar sug- 
gestion. Now it will be remembered, that at the first named period, 
Sandys was but lately returned from the Continent, and may be 
imagined better disposed to the forms there in use than when he had 
held the office of a bishop for nearly a quarter of a century, and had 
had some experience of the lengths to which men, inclined to inno- 
vation, were likely torun. It is probable that his views were thus 
gradually, in some respects, modified. 

I regret that | am able to offer no more precise explanation, 
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400 CORRESPONDENCE.—BISHOP JEWEL AND THE BRITISH CRITIC. 
It appears to me that the authority of Strype, to which I reterred 
in editing the archbishop’s sermons, may be relied on. For the 
‘‘ orders,” Strype refers to MSS. belonging to Geo. Petyt, Esq. The 
answer to the petitions is preserved, he tells us, in Sir 8. D’ Ewes’ 
journals, who extracted it from the original journal-book of the 
House of Commons. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. AYRE. 
Hampstead. 


BISHOP JEWEL AND THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


Sik,—It is my duty to notice a letter in your last number, signed 
“K.K.” It gives me pleasure to state that my vindication of Jewel 
has not been overthrown. 

The first charge against Jewel was this :—* A-most outrageous per- 
version of Scripture,” in his use of the second verse of Matthew, xxiii., 
“ The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair.” I beg to direct your 
readers’ attention to the two following statements of “ K. K.” p. 275. 

1. That the whole controversy between Jewel and Harding, in re- 
ference to which the words extracted and complained of were used, 
hinged on the question, “ Is it lawful to disobey bad popes and bishops, 
because they are bad ?” 

2. That Jewel quoted the third verse of Matthew, xxiii.—** All there- 
fore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do; but do 
not ye after their works: for they say and do not’’—as applicable to 
that question. I feel sorry to have to say, that both these statements 
are untrue; and that they are only careless errors, | think your readers 
will not believe, if they re-peruse what I wrote in my last letter. 

The controversy between Jewel and Harding, to which the words 
complained of referred, was on the validity of the English orders. The 
text of the Apology, and the very long reply of Harding, are exclusively 
on that subject. And that this was Jewel’s notion of the point in con- 
troversy is clear, from the few lines which precede the extract com- 
plained of; and which, till now, I never knew why they had been 
omitted. The words are these :— 


‘‘ Here hath Mr. Harding taken some pains more than ordinary. He 
thought, if he could, by any colour, make the world believe, we have neither 
bishops, nor priests, nor deacons, this day in the Church of England, he might the 
more easily claim the whole right unto himself. And, indeed,” here begins 
the extract, ‘if it were certain that the religion and truth of God passeth ever- 
more, orderly, by succession, and none otherwise, then were succession, 
whereof he hath told us so lony a tale, a very good substantial argument of the 
truth. But Christ saith, ‘In cathedra Mosi sedent Scribe et Pharisxi.’ (By 
order of succession.) The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair.—Matt. 
xxill, 2. Annas and Caiaphas, touching succession, were as wel! bishops as 
Aaron and Eleazar,” &c. &c. (D. of A. p. 146. Ed. 1570.) 


If language can speak with any certainty, the omitted words, I 
think, tell us, that the question in Jewel’s mind, between him and 
Harding, and to which he directed his words, was, whether there was 
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a lawful ministry or not in England ; or in particular, whether he was 
true Bishop of Salisbury. 

And with regard to the second statement, the above extract will shew 
that Jewel did not use the third verse of Matthew, xxiii, 

And now, with respect to Jewel's use of the second verse. Harding, 
to prove that Jewel was not true Bishop of Salisbury, had said, that 
he did not agree in doctrine with his predecessors, his succession was 
consequently defective. ‘This was Harding's attack. Jewel's rejoinder 
is—If the truth of God descended regularly with succession, and none 
otherwise, then Harding would be right. But it is not so. In the 
chair of Moses once sat the Scribes and Pharisees, men whose works 
and doctrines, in the very chapter quoted, our Lord had condemned ; 
Annas and Caiaphas had sat in Aaron’s place, &c. Can anything, I 
put it to your readers, be more natural than Jewel's quotation, or less 
worthy of the charge of “a most outrageous perversion of Scripture” ? 
Jewel thus shewed that the difference between him and some of his 
predecessors did not, even were Harding’s objection as good as it is 
absurd, in itself invalidate his succession, since they might have been in 
error. 

After Jewel had published his rejoinder, Harding makes his second 
reply ; and objected that Jewel’s language was “a reproach of succes- 
sion ;’’ which in one sense it was, as it denied that the truth of God 
was indissolubly connected with it; and Harding quoted in opposi- 
tion, the third verse, but prudently declined continuing his quotation, 
which would have supported Jewel. ‘The writer in the British Critic, 
and “K.K.,” it seems to me, eagerly catching at any objection of 
Harding, particularly on such a subject as “ succession,’’ determined 
to make use of it; but to make it available, some alteration was ne- 
cessary. The subject matter must be changed ; it must be, “ Whether 
bad bishops may be disobeyed, because they are bad?” and then the 
third verse must be fastened upon Jewel, in order that he may seem to 
pervert our Lord's language. ‘The writer in the British Critic could 
not well say, that Jewel had quoted it, because there was Jewel's 
passage staring his readers in the face, and the third verse was not to 
be found in it. He therefore charged Jewel with fraud for not quot- 
ing it, assumed that he ought to have quoted it, and then argued against 
him (if such nonsense as is there to be found can be called argument) 
as if he had quoted it, and thus triumphantly charged him with “ the 
most outrageous perversion of Scripture.’ ‘This was the way adopted 
in the British Critic. ‘K. K.’s” is different. He, not having, like 
the writer in the British Critic, given Jewel’s quotation, boldly prints 
the third verse as if quoted by Jewel, and says he used it; and then he 
says, that he is “ absolutely astonished how any one could fail to con- 
cur with the writer in the British Critic, that for Jewel to Usk IT on 
his side is an outrageous perversion of Scripture.” _1 leave this state- 
ment to your readers ; my object is attained. Until it is admissible to 
state falsely the subject of a controversy, and then to put words into 
the mouth of one of the parties which he never uttered, and treat his 
argument as if he had, Jewel’s character is safe in the matter under 
dispute. 
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Jewel is next charged with being ashamed of, and yet not openly 
abandoning this third verse, which in fact he had nor quoted or al- 

luded to at all. And after that procedure is over, it is triumpbantly 

declared that he Aas said, that “ a bad bishop is no bishop.’ So said 

Augustine—and what then? Gregory says, such a character has 

only “ the empty name of a bishop and—what then? Does “ K. K.”’ 

imagine that these writers meant, that such persons were absolutely 

no bishops? If, then, these writers’ statements are allowed to admit of 
qualification, how much more may the passage cited from Jewel ? 

Augustine’s statement was an explication of 1 Tim.iii. 1]. Jewel's 

was noteven upon the subject. It is not Jewel’s own words, and if 
it should be supposed to be appropriated by Jewel in this case, it is 

but a contemptuous retaliating retort to Harding, who had said the 

Elizabethan bishops were no bishops. But, moreover, it is only an 

illustration of a subject, which in itself shews that it could only be 

used in a qualified manner. Jewel could not say that the Council of 
‘l'rent was absolutely no council; that would have been an absurdity ; 

and that is not Jewel's characteristic ; nay, Jewel, in the text, had 

just before twice called it a council ; but Jewel did say, and rightly, 
that it was no general council. ‘ What manner of council ween you 

was the same last at Trident? How might it be termed a general 
council?” The very subject matter, therefore, of the quotation shews 
that the illustration is only meant in a qualified sense—viz., that, com- 
pared with what a bishop ought to be, bad bishops are no bishops. 
No exception is made against Augustine’s deliberate statement. But 
Jewel was an Elizabethan bishop, and one of the chief bulwarks of 
our church. Chrysostom says that bad bishops are not God’s bishops, 
but that still he makes use of their ministerial acts for the welfare of 
his people, on the same principle, though in a higher degree, as He 
made use of Balaam and his ass. Let “K.K.” shew that Jewel deli- 
berately denied this, and then he is in a fair way of proving his point. 
But I shall not expect such a discovery in the works of a man who 
was an English bishop when the T'wenty-sixth Article of our Church 
was agreed upon in convocation. 

The second charge made against Jewel was “in the sacraments,” 
and it was, that Jewel, only viewing the sacraments as “ significant 
and commemorative,” yet fraudulently referred to the fathers as sanc- 
tioning his opinion; and was thereby guilty, not merely of heresy, but 
of fraudulent reference and suppression. 

To this I replied, that Jewel did not hold the notion charged upon 
him ; but, on the contrary, that he held the sacraments to be means 
of grace, and honestly referred to the fathers: and I charged the 
writer with being aware that he was misrepresenting Jewel by three 
proofs, so convincing, that no indifferent jury could fail of returning 
such a verdict. 

Let us now examine the defence which is made; which when I 
was reading, I could hardly believe my eyesight. Pray let your 
readers attend to it. It is twofold, and substantially and practically 
this :— 

1. That although Jewel did use Catholic language, signifying that 
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the sacraments were means of grace, yet that all such statements were 
suppressed by his reviewer, because Jewel was not supposed by him to 
use the language sincerely / 

With respect to “ the admission” that Jewel had some better things, 
1 was perfectly aware, when I wrote my first letter, of that convenient 
retreat for detected falsehood ; but 1 did not notice it, being perfectly 
sure that if it were made use of, no man of honour or common sense 
could for a moment believe that, had the writer been honestly inclined, 
he would, while professing to represent Jewel's opinions, have sup- 
pressed a certain class of them, and then, taking advantage of his own 
suppression, have charged Jewel with heresy because of his silence ; or 
that he would have charged him with false reference and suppression, 
because, by virtue, again, of his own suppression, the fathers’ opinions 
which Jewel had truly given were thus ouly partially represented. 
And I also felt sure that no man of honour or common sense could for 
a moment think that after, by virtue of his own suppression, the writer 
in the British Critic had been enabled to charge Jewel most falsely with 
being a heretic, deceiver, and liar, it would be any compensation to say, 
‘We do not deny that there are better things than these in the writings 
of Bishop Jewel, especially in the earlier part of the Apology ; in which 
there is even an approach to dogmatical teaching ;” language, be it ob- 
served, and no doubt so intended, which confirms rather than mitigates 
the charges already made. This is, in sooth, a curious commentary 
upon “K. K.’s’” statement, p. 274, that the writer went “out of his 
way,” in favour of Jewel. 

2. The other excuse to justify the suppression is, that in one out of 
the three places brought forward by me, although the words were con- 
secutive in the “ Apology,” yet in the “ Defence’’ there were four folio 
pages between them! the other instances would not even bear that 
excuse. 

I will not, Mr. Editor, say a word upon the moral nature of the first 
excuse, but I will examine the grounds on which it is pretended to be 
justified, so far as they are named by “K. K.”’ After my letter, it is 
now admitted that Jewel did use catholic language on the sacraments ; 
but in excuse of the suppression, it is said that he used it insincerely ; 
and this, too, in the teeth of his own indignant denial. What they 
have to do now is to prove this painful fact—painful I call it, because 
the charge is one that every honourable and generous mind would be 
slow in believing, and still slowerin making ; the position which Jewel 
holds in the Anglican church is one which would rather incline us to 
throw a mantle over our father’s shame, than to expose it unnecessarily 
to the triumphant sneer of his and our enemy ; but yet, if for the cause 
of truth it is supposed necessary that it be proclaimed, and it is pro- 
claimed, the proofs must be most clear. Jewel is now in his grave. 
When Harding reviled him he could defend himself; but now, if he is 
misrepresented, he must be silent. Let us then examine these proofs. 
A work of Mr. Froude’s is referred to, which 1 have never seen. I 
suppose, however, that the proofs adduced by “ K. K.” are not the 
least conclusive to his mind. 

In the controversy between Jewel and Harding, there are three 
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views of the sacraments given. That they are merely significant 
and commemorative. 2. That they are means of grace. 3. That 
they contain grace—the papal notion. I feel that I can safely say that 
every word which Jewel is quoted to have said, so far from being re- 
pugnant to, is perfectly consistent with, his maintenance of the Chureh 
of England doctrine, that the sacraments are means of grace. Let 
your readers judge for themselves. 


‘* When St. Augustine saith our sacraments give salvation, his meaning 
is that our sacraments /eachk us that salvation is already come into the world, 
(D. of A. 255.) The Holy Fathers say the sacraments of the new law work 
salvation, because they ¢each us that our salvation is already wrought.—( 256.) 


Christ’s supper is a sermon, and the priest therein uttereth and preacheth the 
death of the Lord.” 


1 have joined these three together, as “Kk. K.”’ has done; they 
being connected in meaning; and I shall not'employ my own mind 
in their refutation, but your readers’. 1 will ask them a few questions ; 
but first let them examine the passages themselves, since “ K. K.” 
has not explained how his proofs justify his charges. Let them now 
ask themselves, What proof is there here that Jewel did not hold the 
sacraments to be means of grace’ He calls Christ’s supper a sermon, 
and the priest therein, he says, utters and preaches the death of the 
Lord. Well, is not that true? Is not a sacrament an outward sign ? 
Did not St. Paul say, that “ as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do shew forth the Lord’s death till he come”? Did St. 
Paul, therefore, deny the sacraments to be means of grace? Did not 
Augustine call the sacraments “ visible words,” that ** the sacraments 
of the old law preached “a Saviour to come, while the sacraments of 
the new law preached a Saviour already come.”—Cont. Faust. lib, xix. 
c. 16. Is it not all trae? Does it follow, because St. Paul, Augustine, 
and Jewel held these opinions, that therefore they held the sacraments 
not to be means of grace? Has not Jewel himself told us, in the 
** Apology,” in the part quoted by the British Critic, that the sacraments 
were “ visible words,’ and did he stop there and say that that was all 
which they were? Has he not also said, in the very next lines, Nor 
QUOTED, but suppressed, by the British Critic—* And we do expressly 
pronounce, that in the Lord’s s supper there is truly given unto the de- 
lieving the body and blood of our Lord—the flesh of the Son of God, 
which quickeneth our souls—the meat that cometh from above—the 
food of immortality, of grace, truth, and life” ? 

So much for the first sentence examined. Now let us examine the 
two other sentences already quoted. Both these sentences arise out of 
one question, the meaning of the words of Augustine in his comment 
on the seventy-third Psalm; where, distinguishing between the sacra- 
ments of the old law and the new, be said, ** the sacraments of the new 
give salvation, the sacraments of the old promised a Saviour.’ As far 
as I can see, Jewel first brought forward this passage. He adduced it 
as apparently, though not readly, making for Harding’s the Papal view 
(that the sacraments contain grace, which they give out of themselves 
to the recipient) in opposition to his own view, that they were means 
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of grace, but did not conéain the grace. Jewel considered that it did 
not confirm Harding’s view ; but that it meant, that while the old law 
sacrifices promised a Saviour, the new taught that salvation was already 
come into the world. Now let your readers pause for one moment, 
and ask themselves, suppose Jewel is wrong in his interpretation, what 
then? The question here between Jewel and Harding is not whether 
the sacraments are means of grace, but whether certain words of Augus- 
tine mean that they contain grace. Suppose, then, Jewel to be wrong, 
what follows? Does it follow, because he did not believe that certain 
words of Augustine maintained the Papal view, that éherefore he denied 
the doctrine of the Church of England, which he was maintaining and 
repeating again and again, in language as clear and as plain as man 
could write? If Jewel had always been found objecting to any lan- 
guage that signified the sacraments to be means of grave, and had never 
declared them to be so, even although he was a prelate of our church, 
yet there might have been a fair ground for suspicion; but when Jewel 
declares, over and over, as clearly and plainly as man can write, that 
he does hold the sacraments to be means of grace ; when he adduces 
writers old and new in support of that doctrine ; when he is only found 
objecting, even if wrong, to an interpretation being put upon some of 
Augustine's words, on a controverted point between Rome and England, 
and not involving the question in dispute, since both churches held 
that the sacraments were means of grace; to conclude, therefore, that 
he did not hold the sacraments to be means of grace, is a trifling with 
truth that has only to be named to be despised. 

But is Jewel wrong? 1 believe not; I believe that he has caught 
Augustine’s meaning; but as it is utterly unimportant, as far as 1 am 
concerned, which way the matter is determined, | shall not enter upon 
it, my letter being quite long enough without it. 

“K. K.” then adds—“ And as illustrating the language cited by your 
correspondent, ‘ We are really and corporally united unto Christ, not 
only by the mysteries of the holy supper, but also by faith, by bap- 
tism, by the spirit of God, by love, and other ways,’ ’’ (p. 294;) which 
oracular speech means, | suppose, that Jewel, by using such language, 
confirms “ K. K.’s” view, that he did not hold the sacraments as 
means of grace. 

After what your readers have already seen, they will, perhaps, not 
be much startled at learuing, that this extract is but the latter half ot 
a sentence. Suppose we prefix the other half, and see how it looks : 
“ For some further declaration hereof, it appeareth by the witness of 
the ancient learned doctors and fathers, that—we are really and cor- 
porally joined and united unto Christ,’ &c. How singular that the 
first half should have been so omitted, particularly as, in this case, 
there were not four folio pages between the words ‘ that’ and ‘ we’! 
It turns out, then, that these expressions, whether good or bad, are 
not, after all, Jewel’s invention, but the witness of the ancient doctors 
and fathers—and from whose works he gives no less than two folio 
pages of proofs. 

There may be some mistake in the next reference, as I do not find 
any such denial. 
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“K.K.”’ then says—“ He justifies Calvin, for saying that the sacra- 
ments of the Lord’s supper were superfluous, if we remembered 
Christ’s death enough without it (D. of A. 188, 189), and indirectly 
explains that (our Lord) is received (merely) unto our remembrance.” 

On the words—“ Do this in remembrance of me,” Calvin wrote— 
“ Therefore the supper is a memorial instituted for the relief of our 
weakness; for if we were otherwise sufficiently mindful of Christ’s 
death, this help would be superfluous.” This was Calvin’s deduction, 
whether right or wrong I affirm not, from those words. Calvin, with 
ancient fathers, considered, that the visible elements and the invisible 
grace were distinct and separate things; that the one could be given 
without the other; that the outward sign was useless without the in- 
ward grace, and that the inward grace could well profit without the 
outward sign; that they were not indissolubly bound together : that, 
in fact, the latter was an accommodation to human necessities, and 
that, if they were removed, the outward elements would no longer be 


necessary ; which was as strong a declaration as could be made of 


their perpetual need to man. 

This view was seized upon by the papal party, and it was declared 
that he was abandoning and despising the sacraments. From such a 
charge, Jewel certainly (but not in the sense of “ K. od justifies Cal- 
vin, by quoting from him the following denial of it: “ I can well suf- 
fer, that whatsoever helps of salvation Christ hath given to us, the use 
thereof be counted necessary; 1 mean, when we may have opportu- 
nity and time to use them; howbeit, thus much the faithful must be 
warned, that the necessity of any sacrament (that is, outward sign) 
is none otherwise than as a cause instrumental; unto which cause we 
may not in any wise bind the power of God : but that the sacraments 
be things superfluous, no godly man can abide to hear it.” What is 
most conspicuous in Jewel's defence of Calvin, is his anxiety to clear 
him from what Jewel considered so shocking a charge. 

“ K. K.” asserts, that Jewel indirectly held that our Lord is re- 
ceived [merely] into our remembrance ; but he adduces no proof. 

Are your readers aware that Calvin's view of the grace in the 
Lord's supper is so far from being a Zuinglian one, that he describes 
it in this language: “ A life-giving virtue from the flesh of Christ in 
heaven, poured into us through the Spirit”? If this be sacramentary 
language, pray has “kK. K.” never heard of a sacramentary nearer 
home ? 

I have now examined the instances adduced to excuse the writer 
in the British Critic, for suppressing all information that Jewel used 
language signifying that the sacraments were means of grace. Yes, 
upon no better evidence than this, that is to say, upon no evidence at 
all, but on the most extraordinary perversion, Jewel’s orthodoxy is 
sought to be overthrown, he is to be considered unworthy of credit, 
even in his most earnest and repeated asseverations, and to be de- 
nounced by members of his own Church as a wilful deceiver and liar. 
Had these writers intended honestly to represent Jewel's opinions, 
they would, at the least, have told their readers of the mass of evi- 
dence—I say “ mass,” for the proofs are very numerous—in support 
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of Jewel’s catholic views ; and if any words he might have elsewhere 
used seemed to them to ‘affect his doctrine, they would, at the least, 
have shewn fairly how it did so, and then have left their readers to 
strike the balance. There would have been no silent suppression— 
still less any charge against him, grounded on their own suppression. 
I shall now pass on to the second excuse, stopping merely to observe 
that I never changed the language of the writer in the British Critic on 
the Trent divines. But extracting, as well as I could, his meaning, 
I conjectured that the writer held the doctrine of the 6th “Trent 
canon.” 

The substance of the second excuse is, that in one of the three in- 
stances there were four folio pages between the one half of the para- 
graph and the other. I will state to your readers the conduct of this 
writer in the British Critic, and leave them to judge of this excuse. 
He professed to review Jewel's Apologetic Treatises, and therefore 
“the Apology.” In that “ Apology,” there is a portion devoted to 
the sacraments. No one can doubt but this writer had read it. One 
portion of it treats of the sacraments as outward signs—the other, as 
means of grace. Can any person for a moment believe, when this 
writer was presenting one portion, and arguing that because Jewel had 
ONLY presented that portion, he therefore held defective views; and 
not only this, but that he had also fraudulently quoted the Fathers as 
authorities for his defective views—I say, can any person for one mo- 
ment believe that this writer did not know of the OTHER PORTION, 
and which he had suppressed—and on which suppression his charge was 
founded? And yet this excuse is advanced, because, in the “ De- 
fence,” there were four folio pages between the two portions; while, 
at the same time, (let your readers mark this,) those four intermediate 
pages are full of proofs (Jewel is there supporting his views) that he 
held the sacraments to be means of grace: nay, the very passage 
which the writer quoted to abuse, proved it; only he suppressed the 
parts that say so; giving the Latin of St. Paul’s words, which are 
nonsense in the argument, if interpreted in the usual way, and only 
sense with Jewel’s interpretation. But Jewel's interpretation would 
have burst the whole bubble of falsehood, and therefore it was kept 
back, 

There is one thing more to be mentioned. Although these writers 
could not see Jewel's indignant denial of their charges in his margin, 
yet they could see the following marginal observations: “ Oh, marvel- 
lous, horrible heresy! What doctor or father ever named your real 
presence?” Neither did any doctor or father ever say, that Christ’s 
body is verily and really in the sacrament.” Well, now, Jewel asks 
the question. Pray did Harding answer it? If not, I am in the like 
predicament with Jewel; I call it a marvellous, horrible heresy ; and 
I will ask the same question of “ K. K.,” only I will re-write it for his 
benefit. There is not only great tact in quoting scraps, but also in 
the use of Jtalics. “ Oh, marvellous, horrible heresy! What doctor or 
father ever named your Teal presence ?” (transubstantiation.) 

I now approach the third head, and I request the attention of your 
readers. The defence here made is truly tractarian. ‘The mode of 
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reasoning here adopted is the foundation of what is erroneous in the 
teaching of the tract-writers. If what your readers may learn here, 
they will apply to the ‘Tracts for the Times, they will escape many 
errors in which they may otherwise be involved. 

Jewel, in this third head, was charged with understating Chrys- 
ostoin, and a passage was brought forward to prove it. I shewed, 
from Chrysostom’s own interpretation of his own words, that he meant 
no more than what Jewel had elsewhere, on that very passage, fully 
admitted. I was right—or I was wrong. If I was wrong, it was very 
easy to prove it. ‘There were Chrysostom’s six books on the Priest- 
hood betore them. Has that been done? No. Have they produced 
any thing to shew that Chrysostom meant more than what it stated * 
No. What! has Chry sostom, neither here nor in the 5th book, (Say. 
p. 46,) where he is going a little over the same ground, and where he 
gives a most magnificent view of the priest's office of intercessory prayer 
—has he never, I ask, said one clear word (I should say one word) 
about that transcendant glory of the priesthood, the power of absolution, 
in a work, too, written to magnify his subject? This is surely very 
strange and suspicious. Let us see, then, what **K. K.”’ has done to 
refute me. 1. He has, like a certain class of disputants, when at fault, 
asked me a question, assuming the whole matter in dispute, and 
which, if it is to be answered at all, he ought to have answered, and 
not I, and which, since the matter is so very clear, he could no doubt 
easily have done ; and he would thus have been far better employed 
than in misrepresenting my opinions as he had done Jewel's: and, 2, 
he says that, if Chrysostom did not mean more than he distinctly says 
that he means, that then his language is “ extravagantly bombastic,’ 
and **a Bathos;’ and THEREFORE, he concludes, in the true tractarian 
vein, Chrysostom did mean more than he distinctly says he means— 
viz., Whatever “kK. k.” or his friends may choose to suppose that he 
means, A most conclusive refutation ! 

The criticism by which it is supported is too childish for notice, were 
it not that Greek words are quoted. To some minds, Greek is awful ; 
and, what is more to the purpose, unlearned persons are unwilling to 
imagine how much advantage is taken of their ignorance, or how 
much it is assumed by certain persons that unblushing statement will 
effect ! The word eLovcia signifies “6 power” in this way—it is lawful 
for you to do it; you may do it. Chrysostom uses it most variously, 
and, in the place under discussion, disparaging/y of the power of the 
Jewish priests to examine a once leprous body, and report it clean. 
So much for the “very great strength of St. Chrysostom’s word efoveia.”’ 

With respect to the Greek sentence—“ not merely by instruction 
and admonition, but by intercessory prayer”’—had Chrysostom used, 
instead of “ intercessory prayer,” “ absolution,” I should, as he had 
said so, have admitted it; but I should have been very greatly sur- 
prised : while “ intercessory prayer,’ which he has used, is natural, 
and what might have been expected. Butas he has not used any word 
meaning “absolution,” it is useless discussing the matter. Only the 
mode of deriving the meaning of the word evya: is so truly tractarian, 
that it must not be passed over. Before the tenth century, the forms 
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of absolution were all precatory—THEREFORE “ assisting by prayers,” 
in this place, signifies “the imparting of God’s absolution to his bre- 
thren ;”” the second part of the premises being, I suppose, understood, 
“ that prayer was never used but in such absolution.” QO for a new 
edition of Suicer, edited by these two writers, the one suppressing 
every meaning which he did not like, and the other exercising his 
playful imagination upon every word as it passed before him! What 
an invaluable supplement, and perhaps a necessary one, for some of 
the new translations of the Fathers! 

| am aware, Mr. Kditor, that I have been trespassing for some time 
upon your good nature, and yet I have scarcely touched upon half 
the topics [ had intended. But before I finish my letter, I wish to 
take a remark or two upon “ K. K.’s”” concluding observations. 

[ have charged the writer in the British Critie with wilful falsehood. 
[It is possible that [ may be wrong, but | have not made the charge 
without full consideration, and in my conscience I believe it true. I 
fully admit that no man ought to make such a charge hastily ; be 
ought to weigh it well beforehand; but when he has come to that 
conclusion, and states the grounds of it, | think that (if truth is worth 
contending for) it is his duty to say so. We have enough and to spare 
of misrepresentation, and it ought to be driven out of honourable con- 
troversy. And now in particular, when, by a course of such conduct, 
Christ's religion is likely to suffer, writers who say what is not true 
ought to have the truth told to them. Writers like “IK. Kk.” may find 
such plain statements very unpleasant, and try to raise a feeling against 
the makers of them, and talk of “ flinging charges ;” but they should 
first be careful that their conduct does not justify such charges. It it do 
not, their characters will be sate, and the charge will recoil upon their 
accusers. But it must not be allowed them to make reckless asser- 
tions, indifferent to their truth or falsehood, ouly to serve a disgraceful 
party object ; and then, if they are detected, to shelter themselves un- 
der the names of mistakes and omissions, or such very discreditable 
excuses as “ K. AK.” has advanced in his letter, Every man, I feel- 
ingly admit, is liable to error, but | put it to your readers whether 
such errors as I have been detecting could have been made, except 
there had previously been the ready will. 

But least of all ought these writersto complain. Have | made any 
charge against them which they have not made against Jewel? with 
this difference—that mine are true, and theirs false. It is true that 
Bishop Jewel is dead, and may know nothing about these writers’ pro- 
ceedings; but is a good man’s memory (and that was Jewel's cha- 
racter) worthy of no regard? With nobler natures, it would be an 
argument for the greater care. And the charges against him were not 
made in acorner. ‘The paper containing them is admitted into the 
British Critic, a work appealed to by the tractarian party as an organ 
of their sentiments. ‘The leading place is given to it. [It comes among 
tlle young and inexperienced clergy with the authority of the party ; 
and none of that party, to my knowledge, has ever protested against 

I am aware that the greater number of the party may be excused, 
through want of acquaintance with the subject; but I speak of the few 
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who did know that these charges were false—and I am extremely 
sorry to say, that not one of them uttered a word about “ flinging 
charges” while those charges served a party purpose. But the mo- 
ment their falsehood is detected, and the author of them is called to 
account—and the party that tacitly sanctions such falsehood may 
henceforward, as they ought, be less implicitly trusted in their state- 
ments—then the cry is raised, and names which were falsely, yet ex- 
ultingly (for the animus of that article can deceive no one) cast upon 
Bishop Jewel, now that they are truly flung at one of themselves, are 
deprecated—deprecated in a tone, too, to me exceedingly offensive. 
I can imagine no religious feeling where I do not see a love of truth ; 
if I see it, under such circumstances, assumed, it signifies to me a state 
of heart which I cannot contemplate without the greatest pain. 

The writer in the British Critic and “K. K.” must be made to 
know, that “the weapons” which really “ sully a cause” are, misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood. 

Yours obediently, M. 


ON THE SUPPOSED ALLUSION BY IGNATIUS TO THE 
APOCALYPSE, 


Sirn,—Your correspondent “J.H.,” in the Number for February, 
expresses his surprise that the allusion to the Apocalypse, which a late 
writer supposes that he has detected in the Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Philadelphians, had never been noticed by the readers of that father. 
Perhaps a closer view of the imagined reference will shew that the 
conclusion respecting its existence has been hastily drawn. It is made 
to rest, in the first instance, on the vccurrence of the term “ pillar’’ in 
the two passages, supported by the observation, “ What probability is 
there that Ignatius would call those who spake not concerning Jesus 
Christ pillars at all, unless an allusion to a well-known description 
were intended?” Now, in the first place, the word orn, used by 
Ignatius, signifies a block of stone, or other material, not necessarily 
of any precise form, but usually rectangular, employed, for instance, 
as a landmark, pedestal, or small buttress, or charged with an inscrip- 
tion, monumental or otherwise (cippus) ; whereas orv\oc, the term 
occurring in the Apocalypse, implies what in architectural language 
would be properly designated a column («iw», columna).* If, there- 
fore, Ignatius had styled the persons of whom he is speaking eriAot, 
recourse might with reason have been had to circumstances external 
to the epistle itself, to account for an application of the term which, 
viewed intrinsically, must have appeared extraordinary. On_ the 
other hand, the comparison of the persons to ¢ryXace will cause no sur- 
prise when the real purpose of the passage is considered, which may 
be thus expressed: If neither of these parties speak of Jesus Christ, 
in my estimation they are but monumental tablets of the dead, which 
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Simeon the Stylite would never have been so conspicuous in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries and the records of fame. if he had restricted his elevation to a mere 
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present merely the names of men without any living reality—that is, 
such persons are, in a religious sense, mere liteless forms ; their names 
are names of those who are spiritually dead. 

The writer in question further imagines an antithesis between 
avOpwrwy in Ignatius, and Oeov in the Apocalyptic epistle, and that this 
antithesis is marked by the introduction of pévey; but a glance at the 
words of the former passage would shew, that, had this point been in- 
tended, this collocation would have been different. Itis clear that the 
interpolator saw the passage in its true light, from his insertion of 
vEKpOV before avOpworwy. 

‘These observations are submitted to your notice froma belief that 
one who disencumbers a position of unsound arguments is not the 
worst of its supporters. CG. 


ON PRAYING FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES BEFORE HIS 
BAPTISM. 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ J.R.W.” appears to have perplexed 
himself without reason as to the propriety of the church's having 
prayed for the Prince of Wales before his baptism. 

The passage of St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 1), which he thinks inapplicable, 
certainly affords full ground for what was done. In quoting from that 
passage, he unace ‘ountably omits the very words which meet the 
case :— I exhort that supplications &c, be made for all men.” The 
infant prince is at least, from the first, a human bei ‘ing, and therefore 
committed to the church’s prayers. 

Again ; was he not the child of Christian parents, and, as such, holy* 
from his birth? Is he not the heir of our Sovereign, and, as such, 
probably destined hereafter to exercise vast influence, either for good 
or evil, over this church and nation? Is he not, for both these rea- 
sons, a fit subject for the church’s prayers, and entitled to receive the 
benefit of compliance with the apostolic injunction above quoted, by 
being prayed for by the church, with all earnest affection, from his 
earliest breath ? If it were only that he might have been preserved 
so long as to come to Christ’s heavenly w: ashing, and be made a mem- 
ber of his kingdom, would not that have been a sufficient reason why 
the church should at once commend him to her Lord, both out of 
charity to the infant, and loyal regard to his parent, her temporal head? 

If so, certainly the command of the temporal and the spiritual Head 
of our church may be regarded as authority sufficient, “ canonical and 
civil,” on which the chure h may proceed in her public offices, without 
se ruple, to the fulfilment ofa duty expressly enjoined by Scripture, and 
sanctioned alike by charity, and. by loyal regard to the Sovereign. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, M. T.+ 





* 1 Cor. vii. 14. 
t [{ This letter is inserted because others besides “* M. T.” have misunderstood the 
doubt as he does. God forbid that a Christian minister shonld hesitate as to the 
propriety of praying publicly for the child of his Queen, whether baptized or not. 


But he may surely ask the propriety of designating such child Prince of Wales before 
he was christened. | 
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ON BAPTISMAL REGENERATION 


SUCCESSION, 


AND APOSTOLICAL 





Mr. Evrror,—lIn the Friendly Visitor for February, a small monthly 
publication, which is circulated with no common assiduity in some 
parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, there is an article headed, 
«Thoughts on the Times,” which, with your permission, I will intro- 
duce to the notice of your readers. ‘The writer states, among other 
alarming symptoms, “ that there is a spirit of popery at work in the 
church ;” and in proof of this statement, affirms, “that sentiments have 
been for some time maintained and preached, which plainly lay the 
foundation for any popish superstition that men can wish to establish.” 
And what is the first fact upon which he founds this grave charge ? 
It is one so strange and incredible, that the editor must tell it in his 
own words :—*“ Bi aptismal regeneration is one ; the attaching an undue 
importance to the outward sign, and taking it for granted that all bap- 
tized persons are, as a matter of course, made partakers of a new 
and divine nature; so thatto preach conversion to the baptized is con- 
sidered as unscriptural.’ Who can read such a statement without 
being foraibly reminded of the rash and impious denunciation of 
Mr. Binney, “that the church destroys more souls than she saves ;’ 
and Dr. Pye Smith’s* defence of that denunciation, by an appeal to 
her baptismal formularies. But the writer and editor of this article is 
not a coarse and ignorant dissenter; nor even a lay member of the 
chureh. He is a beneticed clergyman ; and no other than the Rev. 
Willian Carus Wilson, M.A., Rector of Whittington. Krom this 
extract his readers are led to conelude, that those clergymen who hold 
baptis sinal regeneration (and, happily, for the sake of truth and con- 
sistency, they are the great body of the clergy) never preach conver- 
sion to thie lye aptized, holding it to be unse riptural. If conversion is 
here used, as that term is used ina certainschool of theology, we hope 
and trust that they never will preach conversion ; for such conversion 
is indeed unscriptural—purely the invention of man. But if by con- 
version Is meant the turning from sin to holiness, a sense in which it 1s 
frequently used in Scripture, and the only sense in which it can be 
preached consistently to a congregation of professing Christians, Mr. 
Wilson ought to know that no clergymen inculeate it with more 
earnestness and zeal than those to whom he alludes. They exhort 
their flocks, in accordance with the liturgy, to acknowledge and con- 
fess their manifold sins and wickedness; and, in accordance with 
Scripture, to sorrow for them with a godly sorrow, that worketh re- 
pentance unto salvation not to be repented of. And are they not 
on this very account stigmatized as entertaining cold and lifeless doc- 
trines as legal preachers—as unacquainted with the fulness and free- 
ness of the gospel? They follow the example of St. Paul, and call 
ca ag their congregatl lous not only fo re per t, but to walk in newness of 
hie—not to be regenerated : for t] CN believe that th \ have been re- 
nerated i holy bis ptisin, ut lerstanding by that term, in the lan- 
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guage of Hooker, whose declaration, we trust, will have some weight 
even with Mr. Wilson, “that infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost, 
which giveth to the powers of the soul their first disposition: towards 
future newness of life.”"* When Mr. Wilson brought this heavy 
charge of being promoters of popish superstition against his brethren, 
because they held the doctrine of baptismal rege neration, was he 
ignorant that the late Mr. Simeon, in his Sermons on the Liturgy, was 
compelled to admit that, in the sense of our reformers, “ regeneration 
and remission of sin did accompany baptism? = And the service for 
the public baptism of infants expressly affirms of every child that is 
baptized, that “ it is regenerated and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
church,” and directs that “ hearty thanks be yielded to our most 
merciful Father, that it hath please d him to regenerate this infant with 
his holy Spirit;”” for Tam here speaking of infant baptism (on adult 
baptism there is no difference of opinion), and in their case no reason 
can be assigned why they are not made partakers of the grace and 
blessing of the sacrament, as they have not committed actual sin.{ 
Compare with this unwarrantable and intemperate accusation of his 
brethren the mild and forbearing language of Dr. Pusey :— 

‘Town I have myself shrunk from stating fully the degree of evidence 
which there is, that baptis smal regeneration is the doctrine of the church of 
England, lest in these days, when men hold so laxly by their church, and are 
ready to quit her upon any ground of difference, ready to suspect her and 
very slow to suspect themselves, the result of proving that baptismal regene- 
ration is the doctrine of our church would be, that men would rather forsake 
their church than enfbrace her doctrine.’’— Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 
edit. iv . p. 118. 

Another mark by which this popish tendency is detected is the spirit 
of exclusiveness, by which Mr. Wilson unde rstands “ that salvation, to 
say the least, is very doubtful out of the pale of the church.’ And 
cle ‘rgymen are warned against the danger of entertaining this doctrine 
by the fact, which he states on his own knowledge, of a clergyman 
having emptied his chureh by a constant enforcement of his authority 
on the ground of apostolical succession, and the abandonment of dis- 
senters to the uncovenanted mercies of God. As Mr. Wilson writes 
especially for the labouring classes, does he wish them to infer that they 
are to go and do likewise, when they attend 2 church where apostolical 
succession and baptismal regeneration are preached? At all events, 
the inferenee is far from being a foreed one. Nor is the inference 
weakened by what is immediately added —* ‘That he knew another 
young clergyman who told a gentleman that his servant had better 
throw herself into the mouth of hell than enter a Methodist meeting- 


* See Hook., kee. Pol, book v. seet. 60. 
t See Second Sermon, p. 47. 

t Mr. Wilson perhaps will say that he does not deny that infants are regenerated 
in holy baptism—he only denies that regeneration takes place in every instance. 

On this supposition, then, he is guilty with those whom he condemns, thoug h not in 
the same degree, “ of laying the foundation for any popish superstition that men 
ean wish to establish ;” and on this supposition baptism to every infant is not the 
means whereby it receives the spiritual grace of that holy ordinance, and a pledge 
to assure us that it has received it, as the church catechism expressly says—in other 
words, b iptisma ceases to be a sacrament, 
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house.” From this fact does Mr. Wilson wish his readers to conclude, 
that schism, separation from the church, is not forbidden in God's word, 
isinfact no sin? But he does not content himself with retailing these 
low and vulgar anecdotes. “He defies any one to prove clearly an 
unbroken line from the apostles to the clergy of our church.” ~ So, 
while the present Bishop of Calcutta* has laudably endeavoured to 
establish this doctrine, and has felt his ground so firm as even to allow 
his remarks to be printed and circulated by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, he has been undertaking to prove what Mr. 
Wilson defies any one to prove. ‘ The cracoy), or succession of 
bishops,’ says Bishop Jeremy Taylor,+ “from the : apostles’ hands in all 
churches apostolical, was as cert: ainly known as in our chronicles we 
lind the succession of our English kings ; and one can no more be 
denied than the other.” V erily, this profound, and learned, and pious 
prelate, had no misgivings as to the strength of his proof. He was 
fully satisfied, it appears, with the clearness of the evidence by which 
that succession could be established. 

But as if doubting that this defiance after all was a mere empty 
boast, Mr. Wilson asks, what will apostolical succession avail, if apos- 
tolical spirit be wanting ? and refers his readers to the present state of 
the Asiatic churches. We will tell him what it avails. Apostolica! 
succession has been the means, under God, of preserving all the truths 
of the gospel in those churches, though those truths may at present be 
obscured and adulterated by a mixture of error and superstition, 
These churches, to borrow the elegant and expressive illustration of 
the Bishop of London in his sermon before the King of Prussia, are 
dispensers of gospel light, but not faithful dispensers of that light— 
and we pray and hope that the day of their purification and reforma- 
tion is nigh at hand. But let us take a view of the other side of the 
question. In what state are those churches, who, with Mr. Wilson, 
think lightly of apostolical succession? Look at Geneva, Is it not 
overrun with Socimanism ? Look at dissent in this country. Of 258 
congregations, are not 235 openly professing the same pernicious 
he Tc sy ? 

But does Mr. Wilson re: ally think that he will promote that cause 
which we are willing to believe he has at heart, by retailing to the 
public the indiscretions of young and inexperienced clergymen—or by 
classing those of the cle ‘rey who preac h baptis smal regeneration 
among the aiders and abettors of popish superstition, with Cranme f, 
and Jewel, and Hooker, and Jere “my ‘Taylor, and Barrow, all of 
whom held the doctrine in question? Will his unlearned readers be 
strengthened their attachment to the church by being told that 

apostolical succession cannot be clearly proved,} though it has been 


—— oe a ee 





No. 494, On Apostolical Commission. 
t See Sermon on text, Luke, xii. 42, 43. Edit. Heb. vol. vi. p. 308. 

$ Mr. Wilson, perhaps, was not aware, when he attempted to throw doubts upon 
apostolical succession, that that doctrine was affirmed in the preface to the Manner 
of Ordaining Bishops, Priests, and Deacons :—* It is evident unto all men diligently 
reading the Holy Scriptures and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there 
have been these orders of ministers in the church ; bishops, priests, and deacons . 
And therefore to the intent that these orders mav be continued,” &c. We recom- 
mend the whole preface to Mr. Wilson's serious perusal, 
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stated and defended by Bishops Buckridge and Hall, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and Archbishop Bramhall, with a clearness and force of argu- 
ment which Mr. Wilson will find it not easy to invalidate? Will he 
advance the interests of Christ’s kingdom by seeking to prejudice the 
minds of the people against their authorized ministers, and thus, to say 
the least, diminish that attachment and confidence which ought always 
to subsist between a parish priest and his flock? Of Mr. Wilson’s 
dread of popery we do not complain. We only wish for his own 
sake, not less than for the sake of that sacred cause of which he has 
shewn himself so indiscreet an advocate, that before he again warns 
his readers against popery, he would ascertain what popery really is, 
and not confound with its errors and corruptions doctrines and truths 
which have always been held by the whole church throughout the 
world, and which are not less scriptural than catholic. 
Yours respectfully, Tueta LANCASTRIENSIS. 


THE SUCCESSION OF ENGLISIL AND IRISH BISHOPS, 


Sin,—If your correspondent “ Asaph” will peruse the third of Owlee's 
Sermons on the Christian Hierarchy, (printed in 1821, by Wilson, « 

York, and sold both at Hatebards’ and at Rivingtons’ in London,) 
he will find some interesting particulars respecting A‘therius, Virgi- 
lius, and other Gallican prelates, cotemporaries of S.S. Gregory and 
Augustine. From the same work he may also discover how the 


church of England is capable of deducing its series of bishops, and of 
evincing its lawful descent from the suecessors of the apostles of 


Christ, in a somewhat different and (to my mind) more satisfactory 
manner than the one adopted in those lists which ¢ arry the succession 
through S. Gregory the Great, and which Asaph” justly characterizes 
is strange and unaccountable.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Oxlee has not given his authorities 
for the succession by consecration at page 55. My own atte mpts to 
verify it have been as yet unsuccessful, Perhaps “ Asaph,” if he has 
time and inclination for such investigations, may be more fortunate. 
In this case he will, | trust, give publicity to his discoveries. 

l am, Sir, respectfully yours, V.S. 


MATT. xvi. 18. 
‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


Sirk,—lIn the British Magazine for July last, I hazarded a conjecture 
on the meaning of this text, and the remarks of « M. J. M.” in the 
succeeding number did not seem to me to require an answer. But 
your correspondent, “ L. de Rupibus,”” has just revived the subject, 
and he has confirmed me in the opinion which he seems inclined to 
reject. He indulges at first in a little harmless raillery, which | can 
easily pardon; for it relieves the dulness of these speculations. But 
I will leave him in the enjoyment of it, and proceed at once to the 
real question in dispute. 
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I asserted that the word “ gates” never meant in the Bible, nor 
could by any metaphorical application be made to express, aciive hos- 
tility ; and yet that the commentators did so interpret it in this pas- 
suge. They understand it to mean the machinations of evil spirits to 
overthrow the church of Christ, or the efforts of wicked men, either 
by their doctrines or practice, to frustrate the intentions of Heav en; 
on the other hand, 1 considered “the gates of hell” to mean, in a 
literal sense, the gates of that place where the souls of the departed 
will remain to the day of judgment, the place to which the soul of our 
Lord himself “ descended,’ but where it was not “ left.’’ 

It is true that I spoke of all the commentators “ without excep- 
tion,” that is, of course, as far as my own reading extended. My 
opponent has searched a little deeper, and gives us three quotations. 
li one, the phrase is explained by the “ powerful assaults of tyrants 
and malignant spirits;’ in another, by the “temptations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ;” and in a third, by the “ blasphemies 
of heretics." Now all these confirm what-l said ; but Campbell, it 
seems, and Taylor, explain it by “death and the grave.” Beausobre 
and Klsner do nearly the same; but they all mean, as Grotius did, 
that it referred to the success of the church as displayed in the final 
triumph of the saints, but not to the power or the perpetuity of that 
church on earth, as the Romanists maintain; for on this their defence 
of the pope's supremacy depends. But it should be observed, that 
my interpretation deprives them of this weapon; for, according to 
that, these words of our Lord are a prediction, not of the perpetuity 
of his church, but of his own resurrection from the grave. 

lor the illustration of this point, I consider “ L. de R.” to be a 
valuable assistant. But still he ‘cannot adopt my opinion,” unless 1 
can shew that “when our Lord spoke of himself, he spoke of his 
church ;” when he spoke of the rock, ‘*he meant to bind himself upon 
it.” Now I certainly never meant any such thing, nor does my ar- 
gument lead to any such absurdity. It is allowed on all hands that 
our Lord spoke not of his church, but of the rock on which that 
chureh was to be built; and Tagree with protestant writers in general, 
that by that rock he meant the profession made by St. Peter, that he 
was the Son of God. This was the foundation of his religion, and 
this profession was always made by the early converts; nay, it is said 
by some, that no other was required, But be this as it may, certain 
it is that his enemies put him to death for the very purpose of con- 
futing his claim to this —“ and they told him on the cross that he 
was not the Son of God if he could not “save himself.” But they 
did not reflect that his aati as aman, whether violent or natural, 
would prove nothing; and it never entered into their heads that he 
would not triumph over the enemy till he had submitte dtohim. His 
soul was after a short period to burst the « gates’ that confined every 
other spirit; and this was to be “ infallible demonstration of that 
divine and immortal character which he had assumed on earth. 
Nor is it at all improbable that when St. Paul declared that his 
resurrection from the dead was a proof that he was the Son of God, 
he had this very propheey in his mind. S. B. 
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NELSON’S FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 


Sik,— Your correspondent “J.E.W.’ has been somewhat hasty in 
his charge against the recent edition of Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1 say hasty, be- 
cause a very slight examination of the different editions of that’ work 
will prove to him at once that the heading “ For Regeneration” is the 
original one. I beg most distinctly to be understood not to defend 
that heading, for I quite agree with your correspondent in thinking 
that “ renovation,” and not “ regeneration,” is the subject of prayer in 
the collect in question. But the facts of the case are thus :—The first 
edition of Nelson was publis shed without any heading at all. Many 
editions were published during Nelson's life, and with considerable 
additions, The fourth is the next earliest I haveseen; and that, with 
all subsequent ones, contains the heading of the collects and prayers, 
as it is now printed by the Christian Know ledge Society. That soe ‘lety 
has therefore returned to the original, from which it bad for atime 
departed. If my memory does not deceive me, the eighth or ninth 
edition was the last in which Nelson could have had anything to do. 
The generality of the later ones are exact reprints of the earlier ones. 
But there is quite a modern octavo one, which is ful! of shameful 
omissions and alterations.* 


Yours truly, J. MARRIOTT. 
Bradfield, Berks. 


FOXS MARTY ROLOGY. 


My pEAR Sir,—lIt seems as if Mr. Townsend wrote without recollect- 
ing the high probability that those who read what he wrote for the 
M: agazine of Mare h might be the same persons who had read what I 
wrote in that of f February ; and that therefore he cannot expect to 
persuade them that mie what I did not say, or evade, without obser- 
vation, what I did s: I have no great fe: “ of his imposing on you, 
or many of your reé oe Ts, when he re presents what I said of the Letter 
of Lucifer as a “ proposition,” that “ Mr. ‘Townsend defends the letter 


* Three other letters have been received since the above was in type, one of which 


states, concerning a Welsh ed. of Nelson, printed in 1712, that ‘‘ not only is the word 
which signifies regeneration used, but the words of the collect [for St. Stephen's 
day |, as ‘they stand in the Welsh Prayer Book, are actually altered so as to place be- 

yond all doubt the denial of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration.” Another 

writer, signing himself “ X.Y.Z.,” after vindicating the society from the suspicion 
of intention at falsification, adds, ‘‘ I will not make any remark on the imputations 
on the society conveyed in the conclusion of his letter.” This the editor much re- 
grets, since he understood ‘ J. E.W.” to inquire, bona fide, on what grounds the 
society, having circulated one doctrinal view, now turned round and circulated the 
other; the imputation was less the falsification of an author than the denial of bap- 
tismal regeneration. From the following words in a note just received, however, 
it seems the dilemma is of five and twenty years standing. “I recollect, some six 
or seven and twenty years ago, when the controversy on baptismal regene ration, in 
consequence of Dr. Mant’s Hampton Lectures, was very vigorously carried on, the 
S. P. C. K. was charged with unfairness in having subs tituted the word renevation 
for that of regeneration. 
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from the Prince of Darkness to the papist bishops, recorded by Foxe, 
thanking them for pe opling his dominions,” 

I need. not here reprint my words. Any one who looks at them 
will see that they contained no such charge ; “but that they did contain 
another charge, ‘which Mr. Townsend has not ventured to meet. My 
charge was—not that he defended or attacked the letter, but that he 
grossly misrepresented my attack on it. That, whereas | had ob- 


jected to it simply and solely on the ground that it was profane and 


impious ribaldry, be had represented me as expressing “ contempt” for 
it, viewed as a “libel” on the papists, whose cause he would have his 
readers believe | was pleading, This was the charge ; and this he has 
not dared to meet. 1 repeat it; and Ladd, that it is part of asystem of 
habitual misrepresentation, It is part of an attempt to carry his point, 
by turning a question of facts, about which he has not sufficient infor- 
ination to maintain a controversy, into a personal and party question. | 
Whatever he may say now, he cannot unprint his Vindication of Fox, 
which stands as a witness that he began his part of the controversy— 
not, as he pretends, with the severity of indignant rebuke, rising with 
pardonable fervor into a neglect of form and courtesy, and all but 
truth; no such thing, Sir, and if it had been so, one would like a man 
all the better for it, but—with a mean attempt to excite personal odium, 
to injure private character, and to get up a rabble ery of party. Sup- 
pose, Sir, that Tam ungrateful—nay, put the horrid vice in its most 
horrid form, in which it so appalled Mr, ‘Townsend, ungrateful even 
for preferment—what business is it of his, and what has it to do with 
lox 7* 

Again, Sir, L think | may ask (without noticing Mr. Townsend's 
frivolous. answer to Mr. Churton’s plain question), what have I to do 
with the Oxford ‘Tracts? How am I responsible for, or concerned 
with, No. 80 or No. 90? I did not write them, and have never read 
them; and as to Mr. Townsend's “ entire Charge to the Clergy,” by 
which he publicly and officially” condemned many of the Oxford 
tracts, Lam not aware that 1 ever saw it, or heard any man, woman, 
or child, speak as if he, she, or it had either heard or read it. The 
only possible pretext for connecting my name with the Oxford Tracts 
at all is, that, with regard to one of them, I published a small pamphlet, 
expressing in the strongest terms my dissent from its doctrine, and my 
conviction of its most mischievous tendency. I believe that, exce pt 
in this pamphlet, no man can find, in anything that I have written, 
any quotation from, or reference to, any one of the tracts, or any proof 
that I had ever res ae one ofthem. Ih saying this, I mean no disrespect 
to the authors of the tracts; but it is a mere fact that my hands have 
been so full of other matters, appearing more clearly to demand my 
attention, that I have scarcely read anything that has been published 


* A man who gets into the dirt with the single effect of dirtying himself, must 


expect to be laughed at, and it is besides a just punishment of Mr. ‘Townsend's 
habitual carelessness about chronology. If he had attended to that, he might have 
knowa that every line of what he comments on had been published before 1 was even 
offered the office which I] now hold. Read with the knowledge of this fact, Mr. 
lownsend’s effusions on the matter are very amusing. 
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since the tracts began, and have never had anything like the leisure, 
or the courage, to undertake such an addition to what seem to me 

jlainer duties, as the investigation of a controversy embracing 30 
many difficult points, and one with which I do not seem to be pars 
ticularly called on to meddle. Why, then, does Mr. Townsend talk 
to me about the Tractarians? Why did he not attack me about the 
corn laws, or the Diorama in the Regent’s Park, now open from ten till 
dusk, or any of the other things of which I know nothing but what I 
gather from he: arsay or newspaper advertisement ? He might as well 
do it,, except that these things would not move the sympathy of the 
subscribers who have paid for his lucubrations ;* while he knows that 
they will conceive an intense prejudice against anybody whom they 
are taught to consider as a ‘Tractarian, a traitor, a renegade, and 
papist; and he is so clever and so fortunate in hifting on this point, 
that itnot only serves to create prejudice against me, but gives him an 
opportunity of publishing over and over again the famous Charge 
which his dear friend Mr. Rivington’s degenerate son would not pub- 
lish at all. 

I repeat, Sir, that this talk about the Oxford Tracts is all mere triek— 
atrick which, by an odd sort of retribution, has just been played on 
Mr. Townsend himself by the party who employed him, and who, 
having done with his name, have given him a very abrupt dismission, 
just hinting to the subscribers, in very intelligible terms, that the 
gentleman who has written the Vindication is something very much 
like an Owenite. I dare say that such a suggestion has answered 
their purpose better than a volume of argument; but Mr. ‘Townsend 
did not like it at all. He told them it was “ disrespectful ;’ and | 
suppose they laughed.+ 

2. With regard to the second proposition, I feel it quite unnecessary 
to add anything to what | said before. Mr. Townsend’s eagerness to 
convict me of saying what might seem disrespectful to great men is 
very amusing and characteristic; but it cannot need a reply. Mr. 
‘Townsend’s notions and mine of what is respectful in dealing with 
one’s superiors are obviously different. 

Mr. ‘Townsend asks me to refer to the passages in Fox in which 
any other form of church government than that by bishops is defended 
by the martyrologist. 

Some years ago, some Unitarian subscribers to the Bible Society 
cireulated its books with a paper pasted inside the cover, offering a 


* Though as the Record, by a nice distinction, from which I hope we may derive 
comfort, assures us, we have not subscribed to them. 

+ ** How could you,” says Mr. Townsend, in his reply,‘ be guilty of the offensive 
and disrespectful conduct of coupling my name with that of the infidel Owen? How 
could you imagine for a moment that there could be any similarity between the 
views of the humble and undoubting Christian and those of that presumptuous 
charlatan? It is well for me that, though I hope I feel a stain like a wound, I am 
‘armed so strong in honesty’ that I do not feel an accusation to be a disgrace. If I 
was not too well known among my people, I should be disgraced and dishonoured 
by your recklessness.” There is a good deal of simplicity in Mr. ‘Townsend’s ques- 
tion, who really does not seem to recognise the dirty artifice which he had thought 
it so clever to practise by coupling my name with that of Eusebius Andrews, 
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reward to anybody who could find the word “ Trinity” anywhere in 
the whole volume. Mr. Townsend's cavil is much the same; though 
there certainly are some things in his writings which make me believe 
that the apparent ignorance is at least in part sincere and unaffected, 
and not merely a trick to throw dust in the eyes of ignorant or incon- 
siderate readers. ‘There were some pec uliarities in the case of Fox 
which might lead us to expect a greater degree of inconsistency in his 
works than in those of most of his friends; for he was one of the 
very few nonconformist writers who held preferment in the church, 
But, independent of this, (which, of course, set him farther off violent 
measures than many of his party, ) the Puritans were notoriously of 
two classes, whom 1 may perhaps be allowed to call the Klizabe ‘than 
and the Mar-prel: ate. The latter wrote books recommending other 
forms of governme nt plainly enough, and got hanged for it. But the 
former, among whom Fox was one of the most devoted, could tolerate 
the existence of proud prelates as a human ordinance, if the Queen’s 
highness might frock and unfrock them at her pleasure; and if, to the 
utter defacing of the pope and “ his byrdes,” her Majesty had chosen 
to deny that he was “ Christ's vicar on earth,” and to take the title 
herself, 1 do not suppose that Fox would have made any objection. 
But the question is not whether, under certain circumstances, Fox 
could tolerate bishops, or whether he did openly attack the church 
government, of which the Queen’s highness was the head ; but whether 
a book continually railing in the coarsest and most compre hensive terms 
ayainst bishops, bishopsin general, even if that railing could be accounted 
for, as Mr. ‘Townsend pretends, by the fact (if it were a fact) that the 
“ papist bishops, when Foxe lived, were the uniform unrelenting per- 
secutors of the church of Christ ;” > whether a work which does indeed, 
as Mr. ‘Townsend admits, speak ‘too unreservedly of their order’ 
(nice vindication) is, or is not, of presbyterian tendency ? Is it neces- 
sary, in order to our considering a book to have a plainly democratic 
tendene y, that it should contain a formal recommendation and defence 
of any other form of government then that by kings? Is it not suffi- 
cient, if it speaks so “unreservedly of their order” as to set them forth 
on all oceasions as * blind, bloody, beastly” tyrants, unrelenting per- 
secutors of the people, so selfis hly—nay, so wantonly cruel—in all 
things so particularly diabolical, that one is irresistib ly led to speculate 
on the probab ‘le cause which could render so many individuals of dif. 
ferent countries and ages so much worse than the rest of their race ? 

1, The fourth paragraph is, like too much of what Mr. ‘Townsend 
has been driven to write on this subject, a misrepresentation calculated 
simply for those who do not know the facts in dispute. How injurious 
to call on him to vindicate every “line” in “a mass of matter three 
times the amount of Hume’s His tory of England.” It is hardly con- 
ceivable how Mr. ‘Townsend could descend to such a mis representi ation. 
Did he wish his readers to understand that eve n k’ox himself was 
responsible for every line in that quantity of matter’ I do not believe 
that anybody can tell how much would remain if the various docu- 
ments, tracts, and even books, professedly or notoriously written by 
ther persons, were withdrawn from that “mass of matter.” There 
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was, no doubt, some degree of responsibility incurred by Fox when he 
publis shed it, but not of a kind that would bind even him to vindie: ate 
every page and every line. Still less has Mr. ‘Townsend been called 
on to do any such thing. It would of course have been unfair and 
absurd to do it; and because it would have been unfair and absurd, he 
wishes to represent it as having been done; and it is one of the most 
troublesome parts of controversy so conducted, (1 mean, with the per- 
petual recurrence of petty misrepresentations, often the mere fruit of 
a guilty carelessness, yet often such as charity itself hardly knows how 
to put in that class, ) that unless little misre presentations are pointed 
out, and contradicted immediately, they are subsequently taken ad- 
vantage of by those who use them, and are assumed as matters of fact 
and grounds of argument. In the January Number, p. 26, Mr. 
Townsend said, “ Mr. Maitland inquires whether Mr. ‘Townsend will 
vindicate an expression of a man named Purvey, approved by Foxe, 
‘that every Christian, as well as the priests and clergy, is permitted 
by the law of God to preach the gospel privately to their neighbours.’ 
In my reply, (Number for February, p. 147,) I charged Mr. ‘Townsend 
with falsifying this passage, (which he put in inverted commas, and 
pretended to be an expression of John Purvey, and to which he added 
a reference to p. 141 of my Letters, ) by foisting in the word “ privately ;” 
a charge which I should think any man of integrity must feel to re- 
quire immediate confession, contradiction, or explanation. But to this 
charge Mr. ‘Townsend does not venture to allude ; while he compiains 
of being required to vindicate every line in the great mass of matter. 
‘To meet this, it is necessary to notice another misstatement in Mr. 
‘Townsend’s words } just quote ‘l, which I did not before embarrass the 
question by pointing out; but [might have said, and it now seems 
necessary to say, that I did noé inquire whether Mr. ‘Townsend would 
vindicate what Purve *y said, (which of course | never expected him to 
do, and which, as we see, he did not dare to attempt without tacitly 
falsifying it in such a way as completely to alter its meaning, ) but 
whether in the genuine exercise of his office he would vindicate what 
Fox said about Purvey. With abundant scorn of the “shavelings,” 
Purve y taught, not as Mr. ‘Townsend says, ‘ that eve ry © hristian as 
well as the priests” might do this or that, but that a// the predestinate 
were priests without man’s working, and had a right to preach the 
gospel to their neighbours. lox, whether he was or was not “a de- 
cided episcopalian,” seems to have thought that this required some 
modification, and, in direct contradiction of Purvey’s plain statement, 
added a note—“ He meaneth of private preaching to their neighbours.” 
Mr. ‘Townsend improves upon this by telling his readers that Purvey 
actually said “ private,” and endeavours to gain the twofold advantage 
of representing me, first, as very foolish in thinking that a statement 
so innocent requires any vindication at all; and, secondly, as very 
unjust in requiring the vindication at his hands. I cannot he ‘Ip think- 
ing that charges like this require something more than an off-hand 
statement. “I have given a general vindication of Foxe against 
thirteen modern and ancient writers.” 
In fact, this statement leads me to break through the order of 
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Mr. Townsend’s propositions, which | have hitherto followed. I need 
not say much on the fifth, as it is only a reply to my question respect- 
ing the eleven years spoken of by Mr. Townsend, of which I hope to 
make use hereafter; and what need be said now on that point will be 
easier and more intelligibly said if | for the present pass it by, and, i 
connexion with this statement of Mr. Townsend respecting his 
‘ general” vindication, say something respecting his sixth proposition. 

“This,” says Mr. Townsend, “1 must give in Mr. Maitland’s 
refined, courteous, and gentlemanly language :—‘ Rigmarole and per- 
sonal reflections will not carry ignorance through when it is so in- 
cautious as to desert general propositions for matters of fact.” ‘This 
is as nearly what I said as can be expected in a quotation by Mr. 
Townsend; and if it contains anything that is other than refined, 
courteous, and gentlemanly, | am sorry for it. | do not think it does. 
And asI have what I consider sufficient reasons for doubting whether 
Mr. Townsend is a good judge in such matters, especially when they 
have a particular re ference to himself, I am not without hope that you 
may agree with me. Mr. Townsend is, however, evidently astonished, 
and exclaims, “ Rigmarole and ignorance! Rigmarole and ignorance ! 
Rigmarole and ignorance! My gentle reader, have I not reason to 
admire Mr. Maitland’s candour more than I admire his manners ? 
Shall | not apply to him, with a little alteration, the words of Pope ?— 

‘Go on, obliging writer, make me see 
All that adorns thy pages meet in me ?’ 


Mr. Maitland, | have the honour to be your obedient and faithful 
humble servant.” 

You will observe that Mr. Townsend here takes no notice of “ per- 
sonal reflection.” Whether this is because he acknowledges that on 
that point I have said nothing wrong, or whether because he is 
ashamed to allude to the subject at all, I do not pretend to decide ; 
but as he passes it by without attack, 1 suppose I need not consider it 
as requiring defence. 

The two charges so shockingly made are of rigmarole and igno- 
rance ; and though I feel that | am trespassing on your pages, | can- 
not help requesting space for one or two remarks on them, because 
they relute, of course, not so much to what Mr. Townsend has written 
in this Magazine, as to the “ general propositions’ and ‘ general vin- 
dication”’ to which he finds it so convenient to refer. It will be in 
your recollection that the remark originated in Mr. Townsend's s giving 
up at once the defence of Fox in a specific charge of unfair quotation 
from a Register, and throwing down the gauntlet i in defence of some 
“two general propositions,” L do not yet ine what. In like manner, 
he here tells us that he bas “ given a general vindication” of Fox. As 
this general vindication has not yet been examined, Mr. ‘Townsend 
may, of course, refer to it In any terms which he thinks fit to use ; 
but Ll venture to say, that whenever it is examined, it will be found 
most fully to bear out the charges of rigmarole and ignorance. You 
may suppose that Lam not going to enter on a full defence of these 
charges here; but with reference to the first, suffer me to give an ex- 
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tract from the “ Record” newspaper, the organ of the party who pro- 
jected and patronize “d the New Edition, and who, while enumerating 
“the merits of this edition” in that newspaper, told us, «A Memoir, 
drawn from the most authentic sources, will be prefixed to the work, 
together with a dissertation upon the main principles and facts in- 
volved from the pen of Mr. Prebendary Townsend, whose ability to do 
justice to the subject will not be questioned.’ What does the “ Record” 
say now ? or rather, what was it eager to say, in a leading article, s 
immediately after the publication of the volume, as Dec. 9, 1841— 


‘‘The subscribers for a new edition of that noble work, ‘The Acts and 
Monuments,’ by John Foxe, are at length gratified by the appearance of the 
first volume, which completes the set. The publishers are entitled to thanks 
for the readiness with which they undertook a task pressed upon them by 
several eminent clergymen and others, and the more so, because we regret to 
learn that the great expense they have incurred will not be remunerated by 
the price paid by the subscribers. They have rendered an essential service to 
the cause of truth by their undertaking, and if the new edition be not all 
that could be desired, its imperfections are not to be imputed to any parsimo- 
nious neglect or other failure of engagement on the part of Messrs. Seeley and 
Burnside. 

‘But while we only do an act of justice in making this acknowledgment, we 
cannot conceal our disappointment with the introductory matter prefixed to the first 
volume by Mr, Prebendary Townsend. We had anticipated from his pen what 
he had promised, and what we presumed he was able to furnish, a preface, in 
which ‘the pious martyrologist should be fully vindicated from the attacks of 
his assailants.’ 

“ Instead of this apology for John Foxe, the subscribers to the Acts and 
Monuments are presented with an apology for the Rev. George Townsend's 
failure to redeem his pledge, and no less than forty-two pages are consumed by 
a letter addressed to a friend, containing what we may term the prospectus of 
a totally different work, which is much more akin to an essay on the origin of 
evil, than to an introduction to the persecutions of the true church of Christ. 
In short, we are informed that the reverend gentleman was so far led astray 
from his original design, that he ‘ framed the plan, developed the details, and 
has actually written a large portion of a work,’ which would already ‘ fill ten 
numbers of the Quarterly Review. ’ Under such circusmtances, Mr. Townsend 
is clearly right in considering his incipient lucubrations as ‘too large to be 
considered merely as a preface to Foxe;’ and even without his own candid 
admission of the fact, we could have anticipated his acknowledgment—*‘ The 
publishers of this book are not to be condemned—I alone am to be blamed.’ 

“We venture, however, to think that Messrs. Seeley might have been ex- 
onerated from blame, without the infliction on the subscribers to Foxe of 
forty-two pages of very doubtful and occasionally objectionable matter, We still 
further venture to think, that the second part of the introduction to this edi- 
tion, namely, its vindication ‘ from the attacks’ of Foxe’s ‘ assailants,’ should 
not have been intrusted to an anonymous author, who, either from want of ex- 
perience or other causes, is not, at least on the present occasion, likely to wear 
‘ the laurel’ which Mr. Townsend promises he shall not lose if it be won. We 
shall hereafter have occasion to notice his rash adoption of Mr. P. F. Tytler’s 
attempt to rake up and present in a new form, the long exploded and false 
accusation against John Knox, of being accessory to the murder of Rizzio, an 

accusation so eagerly seized on by O'Connell, in the last session of parlia- 
ment, as a weapon with which to assail protestants, but one which has been 
once more completely refuted by the son of Knox’s biographer. 

‘We cannot, at present, stop to discuss this part of the introduction to 
Foxe, and only allude to it as a specimen of the rashness and incompetency of 
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the unknown writer, and in the hope that the publishers will, in justice to their 
subscribers, take care that the page containing this foul aspersion on the me- 
mory of a great and good protestant reformer, shall be among those which are 
to be cancelled. In the meantime we are obliged to enfer our protest against 
the letter itself, for which Mr. Townsend is directly responsible. We have al- 
ready said that it contains sentiments which call for animadversion, and the 
more so, as it seems to stand in connexion with the long list of subscribers, of 
whom we are persuaded that no small proportion will feel obliged by our 
pointing out that they are subscribers to the noble work of the great martyr- 


ologist, and not to the let/er of Mr. Townsend, or the preliminary dissertation 
of his anonymous friend.’’* 


You will readily imagine, Sir, that I quote this statement of the 
“ Record” only as extorted testimony to a fact from the party who 
were Mr. Townsend's own sponsors—as the evidence of those who 
are likely to know most of Mr. ‘Townsend’s vindication, and who are 
under the greatest temptation to make the best of it,—and viewed in 
this light, it does seem to offer some corroboration of my charge that 
Mr. Townsend has somewhat indulged in “ rigmarole.”+ 

Secondly, as to ignorance. Is it incompatible with refinement, 
courtesy, and gentlemanlike conduct to charge aman with ignorance ¢ 
Ignorance is bliss, indeed, if it gives a man licence to rant forth what- 
ever he pleases, to the amazement of the illiterate, without fear of 
check or contradiction. Is ignorance a thing so sacred ? Or should 
I, when I see it boasting, bragging, and bullying, to the utter perver- 
sion of truth, creep to its feet and beg permission by some sweet peri- 
phrastic inuendo to insinuate its existence? 1 am sorry Mr. ‘Town- 
send does not like my way of making a charge; but he cannot be 
more disgusted with my way than T am with his. For instance, in 
his * Remarks’ on one of what he calls my “ errors,” he says, “ Mr. 
Maitland’s seventh error would be denominated by writers less gentle, 
mild, and bland than myself, by another epithet. Mr. Maitland has 
made a positive aflirmation which is decidedly and most exceedingly 
erroneous.” Now, of course, he means to tell his readers that | have 
told a wilful lie; and so different are our notions, that what seems to 
him gentle, mild, and bland, appears to me to be a very mean and 
shabby way of doing it. I hope to shew, as soon as I can get leisure, 
that neither in this, nor the other “errors” which Mr. ‘Townsend pre- 
tends that he has found, have I told any lie, or made any erroneous 


* It appeared by Mr. ‘Townsend’s reply that the ‘* Reeord” was under a miscon- 
ception, as to his having entrusted any part of either the letter or the preliminary 
dissertation to another writer. “ I cannot,” he says, “imagine what you mean when 
you say that I have intrusted the defence of Foxe to an anonymous author. 


I have 
written the whole of it myself.” 


t It may, perhaps, be injustice to Mr. Townsend to make even that use of it 
without adverting to the curious and characteristic fact, that while the previous cer- 
tificate of Mr. Townsend's unquestionable ability to do justice to the subject is 
signed by three well-known and highly respected clergymen— Mr. Pratt, Mr. Bicker- 
steth, and Mr. Bridges, the rebuke of Mr. Townsend, the utter repudiation of his 
performance, the delicate hint that ‘ Mr. Owen had some such schemes,” and at 
length the absolute dismissal of the vindicator, with a pithy certificate of his theo- 
logical attainments for the ** Record” readers, that ‘‘ salvation and damnation are 


infinitely more than Mr. Townsend describes,” all this, and much more than this, in 
one long leading irticle after an 


ther, 1S anonymous 
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statement; but our business at present is simply with the manner in 
which a charge of ignorance should be made, even supposing it to be 
lawful to make one at all; and even this would require more space 
than can be afforded in a letter already so long. You will, therefore, 
I hope, allow me to say that though I shall be happy to put itin any 
form which on full discussion shall be considered best, yet I cannot 
withdraw my charge of ignorance, and, as the most unobjectionable 
way of justifying it, I will give you an extract from the “ general vin 
dication,” which will, I think, astonish some of your readers, and 
which will lead them to suspect that “the whole preface of five hun- 
dred pages” contains matter quite sufficient to shew that if the charge 
of ignorance is not gentlemanly, or bland, it has the more honest and 
respectable quality of being true. 

k’ox, in the course of a paragraph which treats “Of the treason of 
the Pope against Frederic” the Emperor, gives a letter “concerning 
the same.” In that letter the writer tells the emperor that John 
Brennus, late King of Jerusalem, having collected a great army, 
«giveth unto them of the treasure he hath gotten togethe r, (by what 
means I cannot tell,) great wages, in hope to recover and get from you 
the empire.”* When I looked for this letter in Matthew Paris, from 
whom Fox professed to have taken it, 1 found the original to be 
“sub spe imperil si vos possit subigere, de thesauris apostolicis suis 
militibus stipendia ministrat.”+ On this I said—and if it seems that 
[ treated so profound a subject with any improper degree of levity, 1 
hope I shall be pardoned, for | can most truly assure you that I did 
not dream that any reade rr would be misled, or be in danger of it—it 
is certain that I did say, that one could only account for so strange a 
translation by supposing “that Fox meant to speak what is in his 
parenthesis in his own person, and frankly to say that he did not know 
how to translate ‘de thesauris apostolicis.’ ” 

Now, Sir, | can imagine that you would not be surprised to find 
Mr. Townsend rebuking me for suggesting, even by way of jest, the 
bare possibility that I'ox, who knew that he was writing about troops 
raised for the pope’s purposes, could be ignorant that they were likely 
to be paid out of the treasury of the apostolic see, and that such must, 
of course, be the meaning of the words ; but what will you say to the 
following criticism ? 

‘“* Foxe is charged with being totally ignorant how to translate the words 


‘de thesauris apostolicis,’ from the apostolical treasures. Soaml; sois Mr. 
Maitland ; so, at least, is every one of the learned friends whom I have con- 
sulted, 

“ The Latin is—Johannes prefatus, de regno Francorum, et aliis conter- 
minis regionibus, militiam contrahens non modicam ; sub spe imperil, si vos 
posset subigere, de thesauris apostolicis, suis militibus stipendia ministrat. 

“Foxe thus translates :—‘ The aforesaid John Brennus, gathering out of 
France and other provinces near adjoining, a great army, giveth unto them of 
the treasure he hath gotten together (by: what means I cannot tell), great wages, 
in hope to recover from you the empire. 


* New Edition, vol. ii. p. 472. 
t Matt. Par. an. 1249, vol. ii. p. 771, quoted in 5th letter in the British Mag. 
Vou. XX1L,.—Apri/, 1842. y 
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“‘ Foxe, that is, affirms that he could not translate the expression ‘ aposto- 
licis thesauris ;’ and I ask, what the apostolical treasures were? Had Brennus 
robbed churches? Had he plundered the treasuries of cathedrals, bishops, or 
clergy? Had he employed the priesthood to promise absolution for money, 
that the proceeds might be given to him? Mr. Maitland is right in his con- 
jecture, that Foxe meant to say he could not translate the expression. His 
critic, it is observable, however, does not translate it himself, but passes on 
with the remark, that on this translation it is not worth while to comment.”’* 

I think it is “ not worth while to comment” on this criticism of 
Mr. Townsend and his “ learned friends.” Such ignorance cannot 
(as I have already intimated) be concealed under rigmarole about 
traitors and renegades, and papists and tractarians. 

I should now recur to Mr. Townsend’s fifth proposition, but that I 
feel myself already trespassing on your pages, and it would take a 
good deal of room to shew that the reply which he has given to my 
question respecting the eleven years occupied in writing the Martyr- 
ology is a strong confirmation of my charge of ignorance. I hope to 
use it in a reply to his “ Remarks,” which want of leisure has hitherto 
prevented my publishing, except so far as concerns the points men- 
tioned in the correspondence begun by Mr. Townsend in the “ John 
Bull” newspaper, and printed by you in the Number for March. 

The seventh and eighth propositions are very amusing, especially 
the representation that 1 have claimed a right to use uncourteous 
language ; but very harmless. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, S. R. Mair.anp. 


ON THE RATING OF TITHE, 


Sirn,—Having previously read with much surprise the recent Minute 
of the Poor Law Commissioners upon Rating of Property, copied 
in your February Number, it was with astonishment that I perused 
your correspondent’s gratulatory remarks thereon, as tending to the 
relief of the clergy, to whom nothing could be more unjust and oppres- 
sive, or less favourably contrasted with the commissioners’ circular of 
16th Sept. 1840, therein referred to. ‘Taking their own example of 
a parish in which the poor-rates amount to 6s. 8d. in the pound, a 
case, alas! too common under the new system, alike ruinous to 
payers and cruel to recipients, especially in large towns, where, for 
the most part, one third of the property of the church is literally ex- 
torted for the nominal maintenance of the poor, while the incumbent 


* Life of Fox, p. 322. After what I have said of these wretched petty misrepre- 
sentations in this letter, I must not quote these words of Mr. ‘Townsend’s without 
observing that I did not pass on “ with the remark that on this translation it is not 
worth while to comment.” How could I have said so when I was just shewing 
that I did think it worth while to comment on it? My words were these, ** On 
this translation, in other respects, it is not worth while to comment,”— Letters, p. 59. 
The obvious meaning of which was, that I was aware of other minor inaccuracies in 
the translation, and passed by them, not because I did not see them, but because in 
comparison with the glaring one for which the passage was quoted, they were not 


worth notice. I certainly did not dream that Mr. Townsend would want a trans- 
lation. 
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is virtually compelled to bestow another third to save them from 
actual starvation—in such a case, supposing the gross rental of 
houses to yield 300/. yearly, of land 3002. yearly, and the amount 
actually paid for tithes to be 330/,, and then, by allowing only 10 per 
cent. for the expense and risk of collecting tithes, and for the payment 
of ecclesiastical ducs and other outgoings; while the extraordinary 
sum of 10 per cent. is allowed for repairing /and, and the enormous 
sum of 25 per cent. for repairing houses, reducing their respective rate- 
able values to—for houses, 225/.; for land, 270/.; and tithe, 300/; 
and deducting from said several sums 7/634, the householder will only 
pay on 140/, Is. 94d., or scarcely one-half, on a rental of 3002. ; the 
farmer,on 168/.2s. 3d., or little more than half; while the clergyman will 
pay on 1862. 15s. 10$d., or on more than three-fifths, not of his rental, 
but of his whole income, which isthe real grievance. Whereas, by the 
commissioners’ circular of September, the overseers, in estimating the 
gross annual value of a rent-charge, are directed first to deduct, not 
merely 5/. 10s. per cent., the ordinary remuneration of a collector, but 
sufficient to remunerate any person farming or hiring the same on 
speculation, as well for his trouble as risk and other liabilities in- 
cidental thereto, for which even 15 per cent. will not suffice, when, as 
is generally the case in large towns, the rent is subdivided and ap- 
portioned among hundreds, many of whom pay less than 6d. annu- 
ally. Now, according to this, even supposing the tithes of a parish to 
be commuted at 3504. instead of 330/., and 10/. allowed for eccle- 
siastical dues or outgoings, the gross estimated rental would still be 
only 300/.; and assuming a like sum for houses and lands severally, 
and even deducting therefrom respectively for repairs the enormous 
sums of 25 and 10 per cent., but nothing for rates, their respective 
rateable values will stand thus—houses, 225/.; lands, 270/. ; rent- 
charge, 180/. 15s. 10$d. Assuming the commissioners’ calculation to 
be accurate, under their minute, the clergyman whose whole income 
consisted of 300/. would pay thereout in poor-rates 28/. 6s. more 
than the gentleman who can afford a like sum in house hire; and 
117. 6s. 44d, more than was assessed upon a farm worth like rent; 
but under the circular he would be assessed in much lower proportion 
than either. The fallacy consists in extending by the minute to land 
and houses, the rents of which are paid exclusive of rates and taxes, 
that deduction therefore which the circular properly limits to rent- 
charges as comprising a commutation as well for the tithe as for the 
tax thereon, and which, being computed according to the profits or 
produce of the land, including labour and cultivation, is even after 
such deduction still more than doubly rated, in comparison with all 
other property assessed upon the rental only. Though by the original 
prineiple of the Poor Laws it was intended that every man should 
contribute according to his local ability, from the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the profits of a man’s business or profession, the rate had long 
before the passing of the Stock-in-Trade Act been practically confined 
to houses and lands; and though, for convenience as well as by law, 
always charged upon the tenant or occupier, is virtually paid by them 


merely as the representatives of the landlord, who receives so much 
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less rent in consequence, and it is only on this principle the tithe- 
owner, or his tenant, or farmer, can be taxed at all. But to allow 
ordinary tenants a deduction for those rates which they have pre- 
viously deducted from the rents, is perfectly absurd, and as unreason- 
able as it would be to allow a contractor, who first agreed with a 
clergyman to pay him a net sum exclusive of all rates and taxes, to 
demand a further deduction from that net sum on account of rates 
and taxes, liability to and responsibility for which was of the essence 
of his agreement. In fact, the whole present system of poor rates 
altogether varies in practice from principle, and loudly demands re- 
formation, especially with respect to the clergy; and that in those 
parishes where their means are smallest, and the claims upon their 
commiseration the greatest. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, INCUMBENS SENEX. 





ON THE CANONS BY WHICH ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ARE 
OBLIGED. 


Rev. Sir,—In a letter addressed to you some months ago, I begged of 
such of your readers or correspondents as were able to afford it, some 
information as to what are the laws or codes of law by which, in ad- 
dition to the canons of 1603 or 1604, the members of the English 
church are bound. I referred also to some sentences in a judgment 
delivered by Sir Herbert Jenner, which more than anything else in- 
duced me to ask the question. Excepting Mr. Canon Wodehouse, 
who noticed an incidental remark I made on a letter he had recently 
published, no one has thought it right to take any notice of my com- 
munication, From what that gentleman said, indeed, I hoped to re- 
ceive from him a reply to some, at least, if not to all my queries. 
Your note encouraged him to send the information he kindly offered ; 
but as yet he has not doneso. Meanwhile, another correspondent has 
repeated my inquiry, though in a somewhat limited form. (His ques- 
tion only has respect to laws enjoining fasting.) And, for his satisfac- 
tion, I now send you what has satisfied myself so far as this: that it 
has convinced me thatit is quite vain to wish for definite knowledge on 
the subject, since, by persons situated as [ am, and as most probably 
your correspondent also is, it cannot possibly be obtained. What l 
allude to isan extract to be made by-and-bye from the very interesting 
work of Dr, Cardwell, just published, which is entitled “ Synodalia;” 
for which—as also for the four volumes which preceded it, “The 
Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England,” the 
“ History of Conferences, &c., connected with the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ and “ The Two Liturgies of King Edward the Sixth,” com- 
pared,—their learned editor seems to me entitled to the very best 
thanks of the younger and less wealthy clergy ; for they contain a mass 
of information, the need of which must have been continually felt, while 
there were no means at hand of supplying it. In expressing thus my 
sense of obligation to Dr. Cardwell, and of the value of his books, I do 
not, of course, mean to intimate agreement with all the opinions which 
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his prefaces and notes contain, though it is impossible not to admire 
the gentleness and candour with which they are put forth. The fol- 
lowing, e.g., contains a simile whose correctness is by no means so in- 
disputable as the clearness with which it gives its author's views— 
views from which I would, in many respects, with all humility, de- 
cidedly dissent :—“ These canons” (Dr. C. is speaking of those which 
were made in 1606) “ may be considered as the ecclesiastical code of 
a party always respectable, and sometimes powerful, which has been 
raised up in the church periodically , during times of disorder and dis- 
union, as a tempest is sometimes employed to stay the ravages of a pestilence, 
and may be best exemplified by the conduct of the nonjurors in the 
reigns of King William and Queen Anne.”’ 

Indeed, I would recommend, as a very salutary accompaniment to 
the preface, of which these words are part, the “ Remarks on Church 
Discipline” which are to be found at the 270th page of the Ist volume 
of 2nd series of Froude’s Remains. But I am too long delaying the 
copying of the passage, to send which is the object of this letter. It is 
from “ Synodalia,”’ vol. i, p. 7 :— 

“The act (25 Henry VIII. chap. xix.) goes on to constitute the commission 
of thirty-two persons, according to the suggestion of the clergy, and termi- 
nates with the following proviso, which was added in the House of Lords by 
way of rider, ‘ Provided also, that such canons, constitucions, ordynnances, 
provyncyall, and synodalls, beyng allredy made, which be not contrariaunt 
nor repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customes of this realme, nor to the 
damage nor hurte of the king’s prerogative royall, shall now still be used and 
executyd as thei were affore the makeing of this act, tyll suche tyme as they 
be vewed, serched, or otherwise ordered and determined by the said thirty- 
two persons, or the more part of them, according to the tenour, fourme, and 
effect of this present act.’ No such revision has ever been completed; and 
it is to this proviso that the church of England is indebted for the interest it 
still possesses in the constitutions of popes and the ordinances of papal coun- 
cils, and for that peculiar darkness which still continues to brood over ecclesi- 
astical laws. ‘The business upon this head’ (says Burn, Eccl. Law, Pref. 
p- 34) § must be to inquire, first, what is the canon law upon any point; and 
then to find out how far the same was received here before the said statute ; 
and then to compare the same with the common law, and with the statute 
law, and with the law concerning the king’s prerogative (which is also part of 
the common law); and from thence will come out the genuine law of the 
church.’” 


Referring your correspondent to the volumes from which this 
extract has been made, for other very interesting information, and also 
suggesting that Johnson’s Clergyman’s Vade Mecum may probably 
assist in the direction of his practice, I remain, Rev. Sir, yours most 
respectfully, K. EB. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


Sir,—Having had my attention called to a notice in the last Number 
of the British Magazine (pp. 314, 315), combining two extracts from 
an old number of the “ Ecclesiologist” in a manner singularly cal- 
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culated to suggest inferences* which, however unfounded, could 
searcely fail to be injurious to the society, when appearing in a pub- 
lication which circulates chiefly in quarters disposed to sympathize in 
its designs, | beg to forward to you a copy of that number (II.) of the 
“ Ecclesiologist,” trusting to your candour and indulgence for the in- 
sertion of the answer of the committee to the “ Remonstrance” addressed 
to them, or at least of so much of it as relates to the charge implied in 
the extract from that Remonstrance. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, THomMas TuHorpe. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“The Committee of the Cambridge Camden Society feel called upon to 
take some public notice of the above remonstrance, signed by twelve members 
of the society (one of them being a member of the committee), which, though 
addressed to them in their official capacity, was inserted in the Cambridge 
paper the day after they received it. ‘They readily and sincerely express the 
regret which they have felt on learning that the observations on the church at 
New Town, contained in the first number of ‘ The Ecclesiologist,’ have given 
pain to any persons connected with that district, and been thought likely, though 
most assuredly not designed, to prejudice their efforts for its completion. But 
when they are charged with a desire ‘to throw ridicule, not only on that 
church, but on every similar attempt to supply the religious destitution of our 
over-grown population,’ it seems only needful to draw a distinction, which 
the remonstrants have overlooked, between the object and the manner of effecting 
it. More than one member of your committee have, in this very instance, 
shewn, by deeds as well as words, that they admit the obligation which lies 
upon them, as churchmen, to make provision for extending the ministrations 
of the church to those who are now destitute of them ; and they are persuaded 
they need not assure any one who is conversant with the publications of the 
society that a higher feeling than love of what is merely pleasing to the eye 
or to the fancy led to the formation of the society, and has given life to the 
exertions of its members. But with regard to ¢he manner in which the object 
is to be effected, they claim for themselves that liberty of forming and ex- 
pressing an opinion which is allowed to every individual, without which 
no improvement in the style of modern churches can be ever hoped for, 
and through which alone those errors, which modern architects have been 
candid enough to acknowledge in their own designs, can be pointed out for the 
avoidance of their successors. The opinion expressed in their publications 
with respect to the character and arrangements of a church, and its conformity 
with rules formed upon experience and investigation of our rubrics and 
canons, they are not at liberty to repudiate; and they gladly take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting a misapprehension which exists in the minds of some as to 
the reasons why they have insisted on the value of attention to rules of archi- 
tectural and ecclesiastical propriety. They protest most decidedly against the 
assumption that theirs is simply the province of ‘taste,’ or that the views 
which they put forth concerning the erection of new churches are advanced 
in disregard of the spiritual interests of souls perishing for lack of knowledge. 


CL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL CL Cte 


* If A agrees with B, ordinary people will infer that B agrees with A. In this 
way the Bishop of London is committed to a sentiment (which it is likely he may 
never have heard of), represented by your provider of ‘‘ Miscellanea” as entertained 
by certain “* members of the society,” who “appear to think with his lordship.” It 
is therefore necessary for me to say, that the Bishop of London has on no occasion 
that I am aware of intimated an opinion “* that there exists in some quarters a desire 
to convert the society into an engine of polemical theology.” And I have this 
additional reason for believing that such opinion is not entertained by bis lordship, 
that I know it to be untruc. ; 
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They have acted and spoken as churchmen no less than as antiquaries, desirous 
to make taste subservient (as it may be to a high degree) to the promotion of 
sound religion, and under the strong conviction that the arrangements to which 
they have invited attention have far too great an influence to be sacrificed, as 
they too often are, more to the architect’s want of knowledge than to any real 
necessity of thecase. For they do not hesitate to avow that they cannot look 
upon it as an unqualified good (to speak without reference to any particular 
instance) when a congregation, untrained in the faith and discipline of the 
church of England, is brought together in a place where the sacraments can 
scarcely be decently and rubrically administered, and which possibly presents 
to the unlearned parishioner no mark of distinction from some neighbouring 
conventicle; and that they do not esteem it a trifling oversight, if such dis- 
tinctions are needlessly disregarded. 

“ On these grounds they vindicate their conduct in presuming to pass judg- 
ment On any new church of which they cannot speak with entire approbation ; 
and while they repeat their regret that the liberal and zealous patron and in- 
cumbent of St. Andrew’s the Less should have been pained in any degree by 
an article in which no allusion was made or conceived to either of them, they 
cannot conceal their belief that a church might have been built for the same 
sum, whose style of architecture and plan of internal arrangement should have 
been after some approved ancient model, and that resources adequate to fur- 
nish more costly materials would have been forthcoming if such a plan had 
been pursued. 

‘“‘ But while they deny in the strongest terms the object with which this 
article has been charged by the Remonstrants, and regret that it was written 
in a bantering tone (for they do not admit that it can justly be called ‘ flippant 
or scornful) which has given offence to some of their members, it is impos- 
sible that they should fail to perceive that the remonstrance looks beyond this 
single article, and deals in insinuations which, they are persuaded, it is im- 
possible to establish. They trust that they have never been forgetful of ‘ the 
duty of guarding against a prostitution of the influence of the Society to pur- 
poses alien from its designs ;’ and they answer the expression of ‘ regret at 
observing such attempts as these to give a party character to its publications,’ 
and of ‘ fear that there exists in some quarters a desire to convert the Society 
into an engine of polemical theology,’ by begging the Remonstrants ‘ to re- 
member that, as the objects of the Camden Society are co-extensive with the 
whole church of England,’ ¢he committee have never recognised the existence of 
‘any particular party in the church ;’ and that ‘it is in the highest degree 
improper that any school of religious belief which is by the church permitted 
to exist within her body’ should be hastily confounded with the fanatics of 
the seventeenth century, who have been spoken of in our publications in 
terms of unequivocal condemnation. Yet the logical connexion of the sen- 
tences of the remonstrance obliges them to regard it as insinuating that there 
is a party in the church whose symbol is the disregard of altars ; inasmuch as 
the expression of ‘ fear that the altar was forgotten altogether,’ has been spoken 
of as ‘ an attempt to give a party character to our publications.’ 

‘It would be injurious in the extreme to suppose that so grave an accusa- 
tion would have been made without a careful examination of the publications 
which the Remonstrants have condemned ; and the committee will be glad at 
all times therefore to receive from those gentlemen any intimation as to any 
specific points to which they severally object. They will not stir up religious 
strife in the university, nor prolong a contest they have neither provoked nor 
anticipated. Neither have they any wish to stand upon argument, where no 
principle is involved. Having vindicated their right to exercise their criticism, 
and the justice of that which they have exercised in the present instance, there 
is no acknowledgment they are not willing to make of regret at having even 
unconsciously given pain. It is enough for them to know it has been felt by 
those whose exertions in a holy cause entitle them to respect and gratitude. 
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They have therefore resolved to republish the first number of The Kcelesiologist, 
omitting the article which has been objected to, and substituting for it such a 
description of the church at New Town, as in manner as well as matter shall 
afford no just ground of complaint or animadversion.* 
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WORKHOUSE CHAPLAINS. 


Sik,—Neither your correspondent “ A. B. M.,” nor “ Omicron,” in 
his long and digressive letter, seems to afford any adequate or direcf 
answer to my inquiries in your February Number. They neither o 
them controvert the dictum that a bishop’s licence to a clergyman to 
preach in a proprietary chapel or elsewhere, without the approbation 
of the incumbent of the parish, is a mere nullity, excepting in certain 
cases under the provisions of recent Church-Building Acts, Neither 
do they throw any light upon the authority by which such licences 
have been granted, nor upon the specific duties imposed, or privileges 
conferred thereby. The 26th section of the Poor-Law Amendment 
Act, quoted by « A. B. M.,” has no bearing whatever on the case. If 
the ‘words “received, maintained, and employed, in any such work- 
house or workhouses, as if the same belonged exclusively to the parish — 
to which such poor shall be chargeable,’’ which clearly relate merely 
to temporal management, and, at the utmost, extend only to the 
acquisition of settlement, and such matters, could by any possibility be 
tortured to an interference with ecclesiastical law, they would clearly 
reserve to the incumbent of each parish comprising the union, the 
spiritual care and jurisdiction over his own parishioners, and thereby 
render the intrusion of any stranger who should presume (I repeat the 
word) to exercise therein the office of chaplain, an offence not against 
one, but several incumbents. ‘To sanction the guardians in electing, 
or the bishop in licensing a chaplain, upon their nomination, I humbly 
conceive there must have been words in the statute tantamount to 
rendering such places extra instead of multi-parochial. But it is 
curious, though such chaplains have been almost universally ap- 
pointed, and it would seem, by the decision of the Braintree case, the 
guardians are bound to assign them a salary, upon the order of the 
commissioners, there is not one syllable in the Act 4 & 5 W.,, cap. 76, 
or any subsequent poor-law, respecting them; a defect, of which, it 
would seem, the commissioners are conscious, by the subsequent proper 
provision in that case, under the Irish Poor-Law. The decision in the 
Braintree case, however imperative upon guardians of the poor, can 
neither justify a bishop in granting a licence to a stranger to interfere 
with a flock, the government of which has been solemnly committed 
to another, nor can it protect a chaplain prohibited by an incumbent 
from officiating, either with or without such licence. ‘There is neither 
inconsistency nor anomaly in the guardians assigning a stipend, and 
then calling upon the incumbent to nominate a chaplain, or themselves 
nominating, subject to his approbation; after which, of course, the 


* Ecclesiologist, No. 11. December, 1841. Price 4d. Rivingtons. 
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bishop's licence must follow, either to sanction his officiating, or to 
secure his necessary independence and immunity from arbitrary 
removal. With reference to his exposure, to which, at the whim or 
caprice of the guardians, and not from any disrespect to his office or 
person, it was, that I used the word “ hireling.’’ And when we con- 
sider that more than half the guardians are dissenters, and that in the 
choice of a chaplain they will be influenced by personal feelings, and 
probably prefer one of lax principles, it is essential even for the main- 
tenance of church discipline, and still more to enable him to exercise 
a wholesome, moral, and protective influence over the poor, that he 
should be wholly independent of any other control than that of mere 
supervision by the guardians. Nor do I know how this can be ac- 
complished, unless he is both nominated by, and responsible to, the 
incumbent of the parish. It is easy to talk of the bishop’s licence 
affording a sufficient check in his election, or of episcopal supervision 
ensuring the due performance of his duties, but however beautiful this 
idea of ubiquity in theory, it is well known that, excepting in the case 
of some notorious offence or personal distaste, a licence follows nomina- 
tion as a matter of course ; and that one bishop, already overwhelmed 
with responsibility, can have little leisure or disposition for minute 
attention to the management of a workhouse; and still less probable is it 
that the wants or complaints of the friendless and imprisoned paupers 
should penetrate the prelatic palace. “Omicron” may slur as he 


likes at what he calls “a jealous regard to the parochial authority of 


individuals,” but as voluntaryism, or a desire to multiply and select 
teachers, is the prevailing evil of the day, so do I know no more effec- 
tual way of promoting “ the spread of that religion of which our church 
is constituted the divine agent” (to so far use his own phraseology— 
what he means by “ varied’ I know not) than by strictly maintain- 
ing uninfringed the exclusive authority and responsibility of the pastor, 
and the reciprocral confidence, reverence, and obedience of the people 
in each parish. And I repeat, that any arrangement tending to sever 
those ties, especially in respect of the poor and needy, with whoever 
originating, or by whomsoever sanctioned, is alike cruel in effect, and 
impious in tendency, as being utterly abhorrent to those religious and 
social feelings which are, as it were, the last stay of the destitute and 
afflicted, as any person conversant in the management of a large 
parish, and accustomed to intercourse with the poor, will soon learn. 
At the same time, if chaplains are to be appointed to workhouses, 
separate from and independent of the incumbent, I quite agree with 
“ Omicron” in the expediency of not only rendering them as extensively 
useful as possible, but also clearly defining their duties, and clothing 
them with that self-respect which even, in the absence of higher 
motives, will more effectually constrain them to an enlarged and com- 
prehensive discharge of their responsibility than any approval or cen- 
sure of a board of guardians, Of the flagrant and inhuman dereliction 
of duty alluded to in my last, I trust there are few instances to be 
found either among rectors, curates, chaplains, or any other ministers 
of the chureh, all of whom, in my opinion, would be equally and 
peremptorily bound, in such a case, to render their prompt assistance, 
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without disputing about obligation, or even waiting for express per- 
mission. It is very clear such wilful refusal would entail upon any 
minister of a parish three months’ suspension ; and it is surely dnintiie 
that it should be clearly defined whether a licence invests a chaplain 
with that pastoral responsibility which would render him liable to a 
like punishment, or whether the minister of the parish is by such 
licence exempt therefrom, with respect to the workhouse, in like manner 
as he would be by employing a curate or substitute in other cases. 
1 et your correspondent’s uneasiness at my lacking the usual 
© 4"" umbra, I beg, as having originated this correspondence, to 
os ’ ’ ’ 
nominis seribe myself 
Your obedient servant, INCEPTOR. 


FREE SITTINGS IN NEW CHURCHES. 


Sir,—“ R. P.” (p. 63) has made some statements which I have seen 
with great surprise and regret, as, if uncontradicted, they would tend 
very greatly to damp that zeal for building churches which is so neces- 
sary in the present day, and are liable to be copied into publications 
hostile to the church, to her disadvantage. 

There may be particular parts of the country where the unap- 
propriated sittings in the new churches are badly filled; and, un- 
doubtedly, single instances may be pointed out in other places ; but, as 
far as the metropolis is concerned, and other towns and places which 
I have noticed, the very reverse of “ KR. P.’s” observations is the case. 
Without laying any claim to a superior degree of zeal on behalf of the 
incumbents of the new churches over their clerical brethren, which 
«R. P.” seems willing to assign them too hastily, I would say, from 
actual experience and observation, that while those parts of our 
churches where nearly all the sittings are appropriated by the more 
respectable classes, in consequence of being taken at an annual rent, 
are frequently half empty in inclement weather, or (at certain seasons 
of the year, when watering places are the fashion) shew a lamentable 
want of occupants, the unappropriated seats shew a regular and full 
attendance all the year round ; and as I never heard of the regulations 
in certain dioceses, in respect of a thin attendance of the poor, to 
which your correspondent seems to allude, nor any similar complaints 
from any quarter, I trust that he writes from only a very limited 
sphere of observation; and had it not been from fear of his letter 
being turned by the enemies of the church to a mischievous purpose, I 
should not have presumed to trouble you with this. Where such a 
thin attendance as that to which “ R. P.”’ alludes exists, the means for 
its correction may be difficult, but I cannot think his suggestions 
likely to effect the object. The immense sacrifice of space occasioned 
by appropriations, and those ugliest of all incumbrances, pews, has 
been too often dwelt on in your pages to need repetition. It is to 
this system, which excludes two-thirds of a parish, for the ease and 
dignity of the other part, that we owe most of the meeting-houses in 
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the kingdom. Let the new churches be built in connenient situations, 
(a thing often grossly neglected from some particular cause, or the 
mere whim of some influential patron of the work ;) let a due regard 
be paid to ventilation, warmth—and the exclusion of draughts, above 
all else, (which may be greatly, and perhaps only effectually done, 
by the use of curtains, as in some cathedrals of England, and in 
foreign churches ;) and let each church be the nucleus of various good 
works, carried on by means of daily and Sunday schools, visiting 
societies, and the like, under the superintendence of the incumbent, 
and have a distinct and separate district assigned to it legally by the 
bishop; and even if the present generation “ refuse lo hear the voice of 
the charmer,” the next may be safely reckoned on as being soon to be 
caught in “ the net” of the church. May I add, let not the incumbent 
attribute any undue and overweening importance to the mere preaching 
of sermons, and endeavour to confine his labours in that department to 
the space of half an hour. 

When I first saw foreign churches, nothing more struck me than the 
architectural effect produced by the absence of pews and other in- 
cumbrances of English churches; but when I lately saw, at Boulogne, 
the enormous nuinbers which were easily accommodated there by 
means of letting out chairs at about the charge of a farthing each, and 
the ease with which a congregation was accommodated in one church, 
which would have required five English churches quite as large to 
afford them sittings, as the term goes (some people call them kneelings), 
[ could not help thinking that an act of parliament to enforce, or 
authorize this practice, where to enforce it might be injudicious, would 
at once do half the work of “ Societies for Building Churches,” and 
enable the funds to be more largely bestowed on a work perhaps still 
more necessary—that of “ The Employment of Additional Curates in 
Populous Places.”’ 

It may, however, be gratifying to “R. P.” to be informed, that the 
same individuals are seen by me in the same places, Sunday after Sunday ; 
and that thus appropriations of particular sittings actually occur without 
the formality of a legal interference. 

G. MreTROPOLITANUS. 


ON NEW EDITIONS OF THE FATHERS IN THE ORIGINAL 
LANGUAGES. 


Sir,—T'o all lovers of primitive truth and order, it must be very gratify- 
ing to observe the increase of that demand for the works of the ancient 
Fathers of the church which has lately arisen in this country, and is 
now beginning to prevail in almost every part of the Christian world. 
Much has been done to satisfy this demand in our own country by the 
labours of those zealous and learned men in the University of Oxford, 
to whom we are indebted for the useful translations contained in “ The 
Library of the Fathers.” But much still remains to be done in the 
more important work of selecting and editing others in the original 
languages. This design, 1 am happy to find, they have not laid aside. 
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And as the very purpose of their benevolent enterprise is to place these 
works in the hands of the learned at the lowest price that is compatible 
with due editorial preparation and typographical execution, | trust 
that neither they nor your readers will take it amiss if I venture to 
offer a few remarks upon the means that seem to me likely to secure 
the new editions the most extensive circulation. The heavy expense 
of such works is the chief obstacle to their sale, and consequently to 
their publication. And one great cause of the high price of most 
editions that have hitherto appeared has been the increase of their 
bulk by Latin versions of Greek authors, and by ponderous masses of 
notes. Those, however, who are likely to be the chief readers of these 
works have neither much money wherewith to buy them, nor much 
room in which to stow them. And, therefore, the reduction of bulk 
and price will be to them a great boon. When I speak thus of bulk, 
I do not mean to say that 12mos are preferable to 8vos, or 8vos to 
dtos, or 4tos to folios. 1am old-fashioned enough still to prefer a folio 
where the matter would occupy two 4tos, and a 4to where it would 
occupy two 8vos, and so on. 1 love unity in books as well as in reli- 
gion. And I think it a great advantage to have my author all in one 
volume. But, leaving the forms in w hich it may be thought good to 
print the works of the Fathers to the better judgment of editors and 
bibliopolists, and returning to the subject of Latin versions, if it be 
thought that these are needful for those who are not suffic iently 
masters of the Greek tongue, I answer, surely if a pure and uncor- 
rupted text be given, accompanied by a few brief notes, explanatory of 
really difficult and more important passages, this would be as service- 
able to any person who has the least classical knowledge as a con- 
tinued Latin version and numerous notes. There is only one kind of 
continuous annotation which I like to see at the foot of every page, 
and that is, the various readings which the best MSS. supply; these, 
and a few exegetical notes, where really wanted, together with a table 
of contents, and indices, form a better apparatus for understanding a 
Greek author than the best of Latin versions. ‘To such an excess has 
the rage for Latin versions been carried by some editors of the Greek 
l‘athers, that we find more pains taken about the version, both as to 
correctness and typographical beauty, than about the original text 
itself. 1 could mention several instances, but, for brevity’s sake, will 
only mention one—viz., the edition of Macarius, by J. G. Pritius, 
Svo, Lips. 1714. Here, while the Latin version is given in a large 
and clear type, the Greek text is printed in so small a character, that 
the editor seems as if he never intended that it should be read. And, 
indeed, the worthy man states in his preface exactly what an inspection 
of his book would lead one to suppose—viz., that he has taken great 
pains to improve the Latin version, but has not consulted a single MS. 
for the emendation of the Greek text.* It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the popularity of such editions of Greek books is gone by for ever. 
Why should not Latin books be always printed with an English ver- 


* 


And yet this book is mentioned in the last edition of Walchii Bibliotheca, &c., 
as one of those editions which are ‘‘ ratione textus eximir.” 
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sion in parallel columns as well as Greek books with a Latin version ? 
Why should those who do not well understand Latin have less assist- 
ance than those who do not understand Greek? I trust, therefore, 
that the future editors of Greek Fathers will, bya careful collation of the 
best MSS., secure the purest text that can be had; that they will ex- 
hibit in the margin the chief various readings, give occasional refer- 
ences to parallel passages, and add copious indices ;* and none who 
is likely to make good use of their labours will ev er complain of the 
absence of Latin versions and ceaseless notes. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S Co Ve 
Sandwich. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE PARKER SOCIETY, 


Sir,— When the Parker Society was first instituted, I sent a letter to 
you, which was inserted in your Magazine. I there stated my appre- 
hensions that it was contrived for party purposes, and suggested some 
precautions which any persons well disposed to the church of England 
would wish to be taken, whose urgent need of such books as it was 
projected to publish might compel them to subscribe, even while 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the prospectus. 

I am ready to acknowledge that several matters on which J, in 
common with many other subscribers, felt anxious, have hitherto been 
unobjectionably conducted. Quotations have been verified to a 
greater extent than | had anticipated; and the reckless laxity with 


which the reformers quoted the Fathers has perhaps surprised some of 


the gentlemen that have been engaged in verifying them. Still very 
fair, if not very scholarly editions of Ridley and Sandys, have already 
rewarded the subscribers for their pounds, even if they were not to 
receive two more volumes. 

But, Sir, the head and front of their offending remains, in a sentence 
which affirms that no writers will be re printed unless their works are 

desirable for republication at the present time, and are in accordance 

with the Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies, of the church of England. 

Now, let us see what this means. It admits that some of the re- 
formers did not write in accordance with the Articles, Liturgy, and 
Homilies. This is very true. Some of them denied the church’s 
authority as a judge i in controverted matters of faith, the regenerating 
virtue of baptism, the possibility of a saint falling from his regenerate 
estate, the necessity of an episcopal call to the ministry, Xe. - but are 
all the w ritings containing such doubts to be suppressed : 2 This would 
be to whitewash the reformers at the expense of truth, and would 
be almost as bad as defaming them by publishing only each works as 
they wrote under their influence. 

It admits that some of the reformers’ works are not desirable for re- 
publication at the present time. By what process is this to be ascer- 


* A full Index Grecitatis, such, for instance, as that in Jacobson’s Clement, 
&ec., besides other important uses, often does more than a Lexicon for the clear 
interpretation of an author. 
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tained ?—by the expressed desire of the subscribers ?—by the scarcity 
or plenty and cheapness of the books in question ?—by the matter of 
such hooks not suiting the present enlightened age, or by the universal 
knowledge of their contents? The English reformers were not so 
voluminous as to create any difficulty in publishing their entire works, 
and giving the world a fair opportunity to judge of their real prin- 
ciples. What but a party purpose can be proposed by any sup- 
pression ? 

It constitutes the council and officers of the society judges, of which 
works of the reformers are in accordance with the Articles, Liturgy, and 
Homilies. Now Land many others, who are very willing to take what 
we can get from the Parker Society, have no confidence whatever that 
the selection of these works by the gentlemen on the council will be 
impartial. ‘They are nearly all selected from one class of divines. 
The reformers were of several classes. 

Another reason for doubting the fairness of the selection is a reason- 
able presumption of the incompetence of the selectors. 1 do not mean 
their deficiency in critical acumen, but the ordinary amount of know- 
ledge which might be expected in persons engaging in such a task, 
Some time since a letter, of which the following is an extract, appeared 
in the Record, and was circulated on a single sheet :— 


“* Sir,—Having been concerned in requesting Messrs. Seeley and Burnside 
to bring out a new edition of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, and they having 
commenced the undertaking in a manner truly worthy of that admirable 
work, we feel called upon to state the case to the various friends of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, so as to conduce, we trust, to the more extended cir- 
culation of this improved edition. 

‘When we consider the high character of the work for accuracy of detail ; 
its full exhibition of the gospel in all its holy and triumphant efficacy; the 
bulwark it has proved to our protestant faith ; its peculiar seasonableness to 
meet all the fresh dangers from popery in the present times; and its intrinsic 
value, as forming a sound standard of Reformation divinity, we feel it an exer- 
cise of Christian responsibility to call the public attention to it. We might 
further adduce the imprimatur of our own church, by her act of convocation, 
appending it to all the ecclesiastical establishments in the land, as giving to 
Foxe’s work an additional claim of regard. 

‘The merits of this edition may be briefly enumerated. It may be said to 
present the only complete impression of Foxe’s text; having been carefully 
collated with the best edition, and combining the valuable matter (afterwards 
suppressed ) in the early copies of unique rarity. 

“ We have the best evidence that the publishers were guided by no selfish 
motives in undertaking the work, and they have spared no pains or expense 
in securing the most able assistance for the prosecution of it. We feel, there- 
fore, that the manner in which they have done their part, as well as the cer- 
tainty that the book will be the best edition of Foxe ever seen, and one of the 
cheapest publications ever produced, may be fairly adduced as reasons for 
recommending the undecided at once to enrol their names in the list of sub- 
scribers. 

“ Jostan Pratt, 
‘* Epwarb BICKERSTETH, 
“ CHARLES BripGes.” 


Not a sentence of this letter has ever been retracted! Really the 
council that can co-operate in a great literary undertaking with any 
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one of these gentlemen whose signatures are aflixed, must have extra- 
ordinary faith in, or carelessness of its own reputation. Of course, it is 
no wonder that in the Parker edition of Sandys, the story of the babes 
in the fish-pond is referred to in the letter of Volusianus by the editor 
(p. 316), without any intimation that it was a demonstrated falsehood. 

There is reason to think, that in the task of selection to which the 
council have applied themselves, other disturbing influences will in- 
trude. Much of what the reformers wrote would appear to some 
people very excellent, but not desirable for republication at the present 
time. The Vocation of John Bale, for instance, is all, like Hamlet’s 
readings of old men, very true, but not very expedient to be said just 
now. Itis rather singulur that the same opinion has not prevailed as 
to the “image of both churches ;” but perhaps it is hoped we shall be 
able to bear strong meat by the time that makes its appearance. 

I may be very uncharitable ; but if so, the blame is not all mine; 
and hundreds who wish well to the undertaking think of it just as I do. 
Nor shall we ever feel that we are fairly dealt by, until we have in 
print an authentic promise that not only entire works, but the works 
entire, of those men who are to bring us back to the true Reformation 
standard, shall be printed with candour and decency ; we ask no more. 
If we take less, it is on the same principle that a man retains his dis- 
honest servants, because, if he turns them off, he will not easily find 
others to replace them. S. T. P. 


P.S.—Although I should entertain no hope of carrying such an 
amendment, it is to be hoped some subscriber on the spot will move, 
That it is equally important for the interests of the church, and the 
credit of this society, that the whole works of the divines of the Refor- 
mation and sixteenth century be published without any omission, lest 
the opportunity of raising a great national monument should be lost, for 
the sake of confirming the prejudices of an age, and reviving the credit 
of a party. 


REVIVAL OF MONASTERIES. 


Sik,—Your kindness in admitting former communications of mine on 
subjects to which some of your correspondents objected, leads me to 
believe that you will not decline doing so on the present occasion. 
Though the subject is one against which more prejudices are likely to 
be raised than any, perhaps, that 1 could have chosen. People will 
conjure up all the truth, and some of the lies, that have been told of 
monastics in all ages, and say, “ Are such institutions to be revived 
in the nineteenth century?” To this I answer, “ Yes, without 
their abuses. But suppose they were to be revived with their abuses ; 
would they be worse than union workhouses? none of which were in 
existence when we had monasteries.” 

The abuse of a thing does not take away the lawful use of it; and 
if we could get the monastic system revived as it existed in this coun- 
try at first, without the abuses that were afterwards engrafted upon it, 
I think we should be great gainers. 
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I propose, then, that there should be a monastery in every parish 
in England and Wales. ‘That each monastery should comprehend a 
church, a farm, a garden, with proper monastic buildings, farming 
buildings, a school, and a hospital. 

That each monastery should consist of an abbot, and a certain 
number of monks. 

That the abbot and monks should be subject to the bishop of the 
diocese, the archdeacon, rural dean, and parish priest, respectively. 
‘That they should observe a certain rule, to be approved of by the 
bishop. 

That this rule should bind them to celibacy, so long as they re- 
mained members of the monastery, but no longer; and that they 
might leave at any time with the consent of the bishop, upon giving 
three months notice, 

That the abbot and monks should wear a peculiar habit; say a 
plain black cassock and square cap. 

That they sbould assist the parish priest (who in many cases might 
be the abbot, and the monastery be built close to the parish church, ) 
in visiting the sick. 

That the abbot (who should be allowed to marry) and monks 
should take upon themselves the whole relief of the poor in England 
and Wales; and that in consequence the present poor law system 
should be entirely abolished, 

That in order to build and endow these monasteries, an estimate 
be taken of the value of the property plundered from the church in 
the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI., and Elizabeth; that this 
money be placed in the hands of the bishops to be employed by them 
in building these monasteries and endowing them; and that as soon 
as this was effected, the whole of the lands &c. in England and 
Wales be exempted from poor rate. 

That in order to encourage pious persons to assist in this charitable 
work, the statute of mortmain be repealed. 

It is evident that a nunnery upon the same plan, for the purpose of 
getting nurses for the sick, would be an excellent thing in every 
parish also. Indeed, Sisters of Charity have already commenced their 
labours in some places. Considerable expense might be saved by 
turning the union workhouses into monasteries, and by building the 
monasteries in small parishes near the church, thus saving the ex- 
pense of building an additional church where the population is small. 
The expense of the plan might be calculated also in a different way ; 
viz., by considering the present annual amount of poor rates as the 
interest of a sum of money invested for the poor in the funds, and 
taking that sum as what would be required for the endowment of the 
monasteries, 

Sucb is a very slight sketch of my plan; abler men would, no 
doubt, make many improvements in it; to them I submit it through 
your pages. The great advantage of the plan is, that all the poor in 
the kingdom would be placed under the immediate superintendence 
ofthe church. Those who could not work would receive their daily 
alms from the hands of her ministers in kind, (yes, and with kindness, 
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too, which is not always the case now,) not in money, and take it 
home and eat it at their own houses ; or be comfortably lodged in the 
hospital of the monastery. ‘Their clothes also would be found; there 
could be no temptation to drunkenness, for they would never have a 
penny to spend. ‘Their children would be taught in school to read, 
&ec., and in the farm, to work ; able-bodied men, out of work, would 
be employed on the farm, or in the garden; able-bodied women, out 
of work, in knitting, sewing, &c.; all would attend the daily service 
of the church. 

Would not such a system as this be better than the present poor 
law ? Would not the poor be more contented under it? Would not 
the — of keeping the poor in this way be less than it is now ? 
Would not regular clergy cost less than the whole tribe of commis- 
sioners, assistant commissioners, clerks, &c., who are not always 
regular? And would not impostors be more readily detected by the 
constant communication which one monastery would keep up with 
all the others? And if so, is it not worth while to make an effort to 
carry such a scheme into effect ? Many persons, no doubt, will think 
it visionary ; but those who have seen twenty millions given to the 
planters as compensation for their slaves, ought not to despair to see 
the church compensated for the robbery of her lands, and the destruc- 
tion of her monasteries. 

In conclusion I may say, that several monasteries remain, and 
might easily be rebuilt, especially the churches; that our reformers, 
particularly Bishop Latimer, were no enemies to monasteries when 
properly conducted ; and that Archbishop Leighton “thought it the 
great and fatal error of the refurmation, that more of those (religious) 
houses, and of that course of life, free from the entanglement of vows 
and other mixtures, was not preserved,”’ 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, MELEAGER, 





ON RECORDING THE ARCHITECTURAL STATE OF ECCLESIABTICAL 
EDIFICES PREVIOUS TO REPAIRS, 


Sir,—So many of our ecclesiastical edifices are now undergoing that 
kind of restoration which too often involves the destruction of parts 
of them highly interesting to genealogists and antiquaries, that I beg 
to call your attention to the propriety of recording the architectural 
state of such edifices before such restoration be commenced, and, more 
especially, of registering any memorials of the dead which may be 
thereby destroyed or displaced. 

It is surprising that, among the useful “ Hints to Churchwardens,” 
published by the Cambridge Camden Society, (of the purity of whose 
intentions L was glad to see, in your last number, such strong certi- 
ficates,) no sufficient hint has been given on this subject. 1 have seen 
much mental distress caused by the removal of grave-stones, and for 
no better reason than because, in the opinion of some churchwarden 
or some influential committee-man, (of taste 7) they did not appear so 
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neat as plain flag-stones, or the black and white marble lozenges of 
many of our restored (7) cathedrals. I am no lawyer; but if the 
memorial of any of my family were unnecessarily defaced, or re- 
moved from a church, of which the incumbent or his predecessors 
had received the usual fee for admitting it therein, 1 would try 
whether such removal be not contrary to the statute of 9 Edw. IV. 
cap. 14. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, | noticed, some years ago, the re- 
moval of several grave-stones and monuments from the church of a 
market town, upon the Thames, in Buckinghamshire, preparatory to 
rebuilding the new church there. My statement was questioned, by 
supposing, very naturally, that they must have become illegible. A 
few, probably, were so, but the majority of them, certainly, were not; 
and many were enriched with armorial bearings, and interesting 
brasses, of which one bore the early date 1383. I last saw them, 
with several head stones from the churchyard, all piled ap in a barn 
at the vicarage, where, possibly, they yet remain, unless they have 
heen sold by the trustees for rebuilding the church alluded to, with 
which power these gentlemen, strange to say, were by act of parlia- 
ment invested, although it also permitted them “to employ such 
stones and other materials and things as to them might seem right,” 
but of which permission they, heedless of the feelings of their brother 
townsmen, did not take proper advantage. 

It was formerly the practice at Maidstone, when any grave-stone 
was removed, to chisel out its inscription, and then, if not wanted for 
paving the churchyard, to use it for paving the poor-house, pig-styes, 
&c. ; and, within the last twenty years, the memorials of several ancient 
families there, of which one had given to the county a high sheriff, 
were thus desecrated. And similar wholesale havoc, I have reason to 
fear, has been committed in those churches lately destroyed for the 
purpose of widening the streets of this vast me tropolis. 

Nobody experiences more delight than myself in contemplating a 
Gothie church divested of those many -shaped tablets and incongruous 
monuments that spoil the fair proportion of its columns and break the 
continuity of its wall-mouldings. But LT am decidedly averse to the 
removal of ledger grave-stones; for these are, as it were, the coffin 
lids actually covering the dead—whereas mural monuments are often 
merely panegyrical of persons buried elsewhere. With respect to 
neatness, our Anglican churches are not Quakers’ meeting-houses. 
They should be so clean, and warm if possible, as not to be unplea- 
sant to any of our senses, though without luxury. And as to their 
pavements, the old brick floors of many country churches, and of the 
nave of Rochester cathedral, studded, as they are, with venerable 
erave-stones, are certainly more conducive to piety than plain blank 
ving or the unmeaning white-wash equally obliterating the 
holy texts that taught the rustic moralist to die, and the old fresco- 
paintings from sacred history, many of which might, in my humble 
opimion, be again safely renov ated, on the same principles that we 
still use paintings about our communion tables. 

I venture, therefore, to suggest for the consideration of parochial 
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legislators, if not of ecclesiastical dignitaries—1. That in every parish 
there should be, in the custody of its resident minister, a plan of its 
charchyard or other cemetery ; item, of any crypts or vaults beneath 
the church floor; item, of the said church floor : item, of the interior 
faces of the churchyard wall; item, of the exterior faces of the church 
walls; item, of the interior faces of the church walls; and item, of 
the interior faces of the erypt walls—on which plans, (all made to a 
quarter of an inch seale,) the general shape, the size, and the precise 
situation of each memorial, on the floors of the church, or crypt, or 
churchyard, or attached to the several walls thereof, be represented 
(to the same scale) and marked with a letter or number, and the 
Christian and surnames and obitual year of the persons by them 
commemorated, 

2. That there be kept in the parish register-chest a book refer- 
ring to these plans by letters or numbers; in which book, on a separate 
folio or leaf, shall be fully and fairly written, somewhat in a fae-simile 
style, all the inscriptions on each memorial, together with a dese rip- 
tion or drawing of any armorial bearings, or seulptured emblems 
gar ; mentioning also its general shape, size, and material. 

. That previously to any removal of any memorial, adjudged to 
me, necessary at a regular vestry meeting, the legal representative of 
the person ‘whom it commemorates shall be duly informed of such 
necessity by the minister and churchwardens, provided that his resi- 
dence can easily be found; but, ifnot, that such intimation shall then 
be published by them in the county newspaper and the royal Gazette ; 
and that, after its removal from its original site, such memorial 
shall be at the disposal of such representative or next of kin, as his 
property. 

That the fact of its removal from such site, and the name of the 
person to whom it shall have been delivered up, and the place, if 
known, whither it may have been subsequently by him removed—be 
recorded in the margin of the page of the aforesaid book wherein it 
shall have been described. 

5. That if wo relative or friend of the deceased shall claim any 
such memorial, within a reasonable time from the advertisement of 
its proposed removal, it may then be use d lor paving the church or 
chure ‘hyard ; the words “removed stone” having previously been 
legibly insculped thereon, 

6. That the site of all future interments be marked on the proper 
plan, and any new memorial be described in the reference book afore- 
said; and should such memorial occupy a part or the whole of the 
situation of any older memorial, the new memorial shall be described 
on the reverse of the page on which the older memorial shall have 
been previously described. 

And lastly, that of every new church, chapel, or cemetery, that 
may hereafter be built, there shall be likewise kept plans and a refer- 
ence description book, wherein the situation of all persons that may 
be therein buried, and all memorials erected either in such church, 


chapel, or cemetery, shall be recorded, described, and designated as 
aforesaid, 
2¥2 
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I have no doubt that, in certain well-regulated parishes, some rules 
similar to these have already been voluntarily made use of; but Iam 
anxious that, when modified by you, or gentlemen more intelligent i in 
such matters than myself, they should be imperatively adopted. 

Yours very respectfully, PLANTAGENET. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir,—A correspondent of yours recently called attention to the ad- 
vertisement of Dr, Harris's Prize Essay on Missions. The book has 
since been published, and verifies most of his anticipations. The 
prize, it appears, was awarded, by four out of five of the adjudicators, 
to the present work, but as it seems next to certain that all the com- 
petitors must have worn a like ambiguous aspect if they would hope 
for success, there seems no reason to suspect one person more than 
another of being not content. ‘There is considerable ability displayed 
in the book in question, and passages of it will be read with a burn- 
ing heart and a weeping eye. The diffusion of religious truth and 
religious feeling, the reclaiming of barbarous tribes, the spread of 
civilization and industry, and all the reflex operations of Christianity, 
are ably treated, as well as the duty of self devotion, of abandoning 
wealth and ease, and carrying the advantages of high education and 
command of the unrighteous Mammon to shores w here the robber and 
the cannibal are watching for a prey, is enforced with masterly elo- 
quence. Mr. Irving launched out in the same strain, some years ago, 
in a missionary sermon, and gave little satisfaction, simply because 
he appeared not more willing than the doctor to follow his own pre- 
scription. An Irish soldier, in the service of a Spanish American 
state, hung back when ordered to charge; his officer reminded him 
of his habitual bravery, and asked why he would not move, “ Be- 
cause,” said he, “in my country the captain says, Come on, my brave 
fellows,’ but you always say, go on.” 

It will be right, before quitting Dr. Harris, to state the view of a 
church which Mr. Melvill has not protested against. 


“« The cross stands alone in the world . . . If it wants an agency it has 
to create it.’ The gospel proceeds on the assumption that only a single mem- 
ber of a whole community may embrace it.”—p. 25. 

‘“«* Suppose, then, that the gospel has won its first convert’... his cha- 
racter is to be a reproduction of the character of Christ . . . This, neces- 
sarily, invests the new convert with influence . . . We are to suppose that 
under God he becomes the means of drawing some to Christ . . . Here, then, 
is the next step in the theory of Christian influence, the formation of indi- 
vidual Christians into a church . . . Asa church, they possess the ministry 
of reconciliation . . . they have a special sphere of labour . . . each one is 
assigned a part of labour, the influence of each, by union with all, is made to 


be felt . . . In this way other churches are supposed to be planted.”— 
pp. 30—40. 


The dexterity displayed in this passage can only be appreciated by 
reading it entire. 
A very well meant Letter on Church Extension, addressed to the 
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Rev. W. Palmer, by a presbyter of the church of England, contains 
inany uselul reflections. But surely it is a pity in this restless age to 
keep alive anxiety for change by proposing and recommending new 
arrangements of the church’s machinery, instead of trying to keep 
the old system in its highest state of efficiency; they with whom 
it rests to propose improvements will of course choose their own 
advisers, whenever they bring forward a scheme. ‘That seems the 
time at which individual clergymen should give utterance to their 
sentiments, not before, if they would escape the charge of offici- 
ousness. 

Dr. Biber has published a third letter on Catholicity v. Sibthorp. 
It is an attempt to disprove the orthodoxy, holiness, unity, universality, 
antiquity, and supremacy of the Romish church, as at present exist- 
ing. It is in several respects the least satisfactory of the series. 

On the Romish Controversy, three Sermons, by Mr. Bennet, of 
Portman Chapel, are very clear and candid expositions of our faith as 
compared with that of Rome. 

“Three Discourses, On the DivineWill, On Acquaintance with God, 
aud On Revelation,” are calm, sensible, and ingenious dissertations on 
subjects often treated of in a very different spirit. 

An unprofessional opinion on a medical book is, of course, worth 
nothing, or I should be inclined to name Dr. Keith Imray’s Cyclo- 
peedia of Popular Medicine. However, as many a country clergy- 
man must have a popular medical directory, this has certain advan- 
tages, which cannot be, at the present moment, found elsewhere. Its 
alphabetical arrangement gives great facility of reference ; it is the 
last work upon the subject, and may be supposed to contain what- 
ever recent discoveries may have placed within reach of a domestic 
dispensary, and there are good directions for the immediate treatment 
of fractured limbs, &c. Having said thus much, which I have a right 
to say, 1 will say something which I have not. The propensity to 
bleed, which is the bane of English medical treatment, peeps forth 
now and then, and the fictitious distinction between poisons and me- 
dicines is kept up throughout. Both these circumstances might be a 
recommendation to many, especially as the prescriptions lean to the 
side of caution. 

An excellent school-book, by Mr. Carr, on the pronunciation of 
classical names, giving in most instances an authority for their quali- 
ties, will no doubt be appreciated. 

The republication of old books—an important process in the pre- 
sent day—has reproduced Bp. Bayly’s Practice of Piety. Excep- 
tionable as is the theological school from which it emanates, the holy 
tone of mind which pervades each page checks criticism, The book 
had once an immense popularity, but is scarcely fitted to regain it. 


J. H. 
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A LIST OF ORDERS IN COUNCIL, 


Jasued in 1841, Ratifying Schemes of the Ecclestastical Commissioners for 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 


36. 


England. 


For endowing the Archdeaconries of London and Middlesex. 

For endowing the Archdeaconry of Northampton. 

For disposing of one of the Residence Houses in Lichfield Cathedral. 

For disposing of one of the Residence Houses in Worcester Cathedral. 

For appropriating 5000/. towards providing a House of Residence for 
the Bishops of Lincoln. 

For appropriating 20001. towards providing a House of Residence for 
the Bishops of Ripon. 


. For disposing of one of the Residence Houses in Rochester. Cathedral. 


For founding and endowing the Archdeaconry of Maidstone. 


. For transferring certain Peculiars from the Province and Diocese of 


York to the Province of Canterbury and Diocese of Lincoln. 


. For providing for certain Canonical Duties in Gloucester Cathedral. 

. Providing for certain Canonical Duties in Rochester Cathedral. 

. For completing the Endowment of Durham University. 

. For endowing the Archdeaconry of Craven. 

. For endowing District Churches in the parish of Saint Margaret, 


Westminster. 


. For endowing District Churches in the parish of Saint John, West- 


minster. 


. For charging the Deanery and Canons of Durham with a payment to 


the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


. For providing for certain Canonical Duties in Worcester Cathedral. 
. For providing for certain Canonical Duties in Canterbury Cathedral. 
. For confirming certain Alterations in the Statutes of Durham 


Cathedral. 


. For annexing the Lay Prebend of Newington with the Benefice of 


North Newnton and West Knoyle. 


. For effecting an Exchange of Advowsons between Her Majesty and 


the Dean and Chapter of Saint David’s. 


. For making better Provision for the Cure of Souls in certain Parishes. 
. For making better Provision for the Cure of Souls in the Parish of 


Southwell, Notts. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A mzetine of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin's Place, on Monday, the 21st March, 1842. His Grace the Archbishop 
of York in the chair. 

Among the members present were the Bishops of London, Durham, Ely, 
Carlisle, Chester, Salisbury, Bangor, and Hereford ; Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., 
M.P.; the Revs. Dr. Spry, Dr. D’Oyly, B. Harrison, and H. H. Norris; 
N. Connop, jun., J. S. Salt, B. Harrison, James Cocks, and William Cotton, 
Esqrs. 

Grants were voted towards building a chapel in the parish of Holy Trinity, 
Hull; rebuilding the church at Salcombe, in the parish of Marlborough, 


Devon ; rebuilding the chapel at Firbank, in the parish of Kirkby Lonsdale, 
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Westmoreland ; enlarging by rebuilding the church at Barford, Warwick- 
shire; new roofing St. George’s church, at Manchester; building a new 
transept to, and erecting a gallery in, the church at Ainsworth, Lancashire ; 
extending the north side of the church at Wheatenhurst, Gloucestershire ; re- 
storing the body of the church at Aldringham, Suffolk ; enlarging the charch 
at Steeple Claydon, Buckinghamshire; repewing the church at Lianbadarn- 
fynydd, Radnorshire ; enlarging gallery in the chapel at Sankey, in the parish 
of Prescot, Lancashire; enlarging by rebuilding the church of St. Lawrence, 


at Southampton ; building a church at Nailsea, near Bristol; and other 
business was transacted. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY, 


Tue meetings of the National Society for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, &e., during the last month 
have been attended by his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lords Bishops of London, Winchester, Hereford, Salisbury, Worcester, and 
Sodor and Man; the Lord Sandon, M.P., Thomas D. Acland, Esq., M.P. ; 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, Rev. J. Jennings, Rev. W. Short ; G. F. Mathison, Esq., Richard Twin- 
ing, Esq., and Samuel F. Wood, Esq. 

Forty-three schools have been taken into union with the society, and the 
sum of 13671. voted in grants towards building, fitting up, or enlarging school- 
rooms at Llannon, Breage, Middleton, Carlisle, Walderton, Retford, Gates- 
head, Little Bolton, Totton, Worlington, Shere, Whiteparish, Derby (St. 
Peter’s), Windsor (Liverpool), Islington (St. Mary), Compton Martin, Brom- 
wich West, Barton, Bentley, Coxley, Haggerstone (St. Mary), Sunningdale, 
and Salford. 

The number of masters appointed by the Society to organize schools has 
been increased, and masters are now employed in that capacity by the 
Leicester, Salop, Buckinghamshire, and Boston Boards of Education, as well 
as by the vicar of Bradford. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 


, 79, Pall Mall, March 4, 1842. 

Ara general meeting of the society, on Friday, the 18th of February, his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, President, in the chair, the several 
officers of the society were re-elected for the ensuing year. James Heywood 
Markland, Esq., who has for a long series of years discharged the important 
duties of treasurer to the society, and during that period indefatigably devoted 
himself to the promotion of the society's important objects, having resigned 
his office in consequence of his removal from London, it was unanimously 
resolved— 

“That the society entertain a high sense of the zeal and courtesy with 
which Mr. Markland has discharged the duties of treasurer during a period of 
nearly twenty years, and deeply regret that he is no longer able to favour them 
with his most efficient and faithful services. 

“ That his grace, the president, be requested to communicate this resolution 
to Mr. Markland.” 

Charles J. Manning, Esq., was elected one of the joint treasurers of the 
society. W.T. Copeland, Esq., M.P., was elected one of the auditors of the 
society for the ensuing year. 
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Friday, the 27th of May, was fixed for the anniversary meeting of the 
society, at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The following grants were made :—Twenty-five pounds to each of the new 
churches in course of erection in Prince Edward Island, to which no money 
hes hitherto been voted; fifty pounds to each of the churches about to be 
erected in Fortune Bay, Newfoundland ; fifty pounds to each of seven mission- 
houses, which the bishop has recommended to be built in various destitute 
settlements along the southern and eastern coast of Newfoundland; one 
ar ma pounds towards the expense of enlarging St. George’s church, Ber- 
muda. 

The Rey. F. Goldstein has been sent, with the sanction of the Bishop of 
Barbadoes, as missionary to Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

A very zealous supporter of the society, holding an important office in the 
church, in sending his remittance for this year, says, ‘ I should wish that all 
contributions were entered into the report in one mass, without any specifica- 
tion of individual names. It would be a great blessing if this example were 
to be generally followed, and we were to get rid of what seems like a display 
of our charity. I am convinced that even with reference to the amount of the 


funds, it would be far better to adopt a practice in consistency with our Lord's 
command.” 


LEEDS PAROCHIAL BURIAL GROUND. 


The following are the questions submitted to the attorney-general in the 
case laid before him by order of the Leeds town council, on the subject of 
additional room for sepulture :— 

Q. 1. Whether any part of the Borough Fund can be applied either to the 
enlargement of the present burial ground, or the purchase of a new one ? 

Answer. lam of opinion that no part of the Borough Fund (as it at present 
exists) can be applied to the enlargement of the present burial-ground, or the 
purchase of a new one. 

Q. 2. Whether it is likely that clauses would be permitted to be put into 
the bill, of which notice has been duly given, to enable the inhabitants to 
raise a rate either on the township of Leeds or on the whole Borough? 

Answer. It is difficult to form an opinion of what may be the decision of 
parliament generally, and in some cases it would scarcely be proper to express 
my own; but in this case I have no difficulty in saying that the clauses seem 
very reasonable, and their adoption very probable. 

Q. 3. If the present burial ground should be so full that the vicar should 
refuse to bury another corpse, because there was not room to cover it suffi- 
ciently, would a mandamus, or what other process, lie to compel him to bury 
the body in a private vault, or under the parish church; or would he or the 
churchwardens have a remedy by mandamus or otherwise to compel a church- 
rate on the whole parish for any and what quantity of ground ?—And what 
do you advise the council, the vicar, and the churchwardens to do in the 
matter ? 

Answer. [ am satisfied the court would not interfere by mandamus to com- 
pel a church-rate for the purpose of procuring room for burials. _ Nor could a 
mandamus lic to compel the vicar to bury the body in the church. Private 
vaults (unless there be some better title than usually exists—see “ Bryan e. 
Whistle,” 8 Barn. and Cress. 288) could not, I think, stand in the way of 
the public necessity and the public right to interment. Should the actual 
necessity arise for so doing, | think what are called private vaults could no 
longer be maintained as such, but other bodies must be interred there; the 
remedy, however, would be in the Ecclesiastical Court, and not in the Court 
of Queen's Bench. Frep. Poiiock. 
Temple, 27th Jan. 1842. 
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POOR LAW--MEDICAL RELIEF. 


THERE was a time in the history of England when the poor man, in 
his sorrow, turned to the church for assistance, and never was met 
with a closed hand nor averted eye. ‘I'o affect any desire for the re- 
currence of such times would be to depreciate the value of all that 
now confers so many benefits upon the nation, which then it wanted, 
and to covet for the church that wealth which accelerated its cor- 
ruption. Impoverished or enriched, however, she cannot forget 
how Christ pensioned his poor upon his wealthy disciples, and left 
them as a standing charge upon their liberality ; so that while the 
life of his religion throbs in the bosom of his ministers, their substance 
will be shared with their destitute brethren and neighbours. And now 
that the distribution of charity has been made compulsory by a poor 
law, thus changing the Christian grace—the animated creature—into 
a political engine, the clergy cannot stand by uninterested in ob- 
serving how the mechanical rotation of its arms supplies the place of 
benevolence and compassion. 

Possibly they may not be the fairest judges. Although it is not from 
them individually that church riches have been taken, and given to 
the poor, they cannot, they ought not to lose the feeling, that no 
lapse of time can take away the poor man’s right to come to them in 
distress; and they feel it an injury to themselves if he must go empty 
away. From this, perhaps, among otber reasons, the New Poor Law 
has been regarded by them with very unfavourable eyes. Its supposed 
weak points have been dwelt upon often too much in the spirit of 
political agitation. It was the measure of men whom the church 
could not regard as friends; and that increased the prejudice, until 
people who considered themselves orthodox, and had no idea of the 
consequences of such generalizations, would talk of the right of the 
poor to a provision from the land they cultivated, and the guilt of a 
state for dictating the terms on which their hunger should be appeased. 
Union workhouses were called bastiles; separation of the sexes, a 
violation of the divine command. The want of sympathy almost 
certain to reign within was expounded into some imaginary infliction 
upon the miserable tenant. And owing tothe silent admission, or loud 
assertion, that such was the case, by persons whose circumstances 
made it evident that they ought to know, poor wretches have lain 
down in the street to die, or perpetrated crimes for no other purpose 
than to escape the imaginary horrors of a poor-house, in the gloom of 
a prison or a grave. 

But there is one point in the Poor Law which can hardly be 
criticised too severely, and that is its system of medical relief. Herein 
it has indeed been the parent of sorrows; and every rural clergyman 
almost knows how. In the hour of sickness, many a labourer, who 
maintained himself decently in health, is reduced to ask assistance. 
Under the old law, he went to the parish doctor, and was relieved, as 
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matter of course ; or he sought the aid of some other medical man in 
whom he had confidence, and received it gratuitously ; or ran up a bill 
which never ruined a poor man, within the writer's knowledge, but 
always pressed on his mind as a debt of gratitude. Indeed, the 
popularity of medical men among the poor was hardly earned and 
well deserved. The instances in which for a series of years they 
exerted all their skill and all their energies in the cause of mercy, at 
salaries which scarce paid the price of their medicines, and left the 
keep of their horses to themselves, is well known to almost every 
country clergyman. And whether men reward it or not, it shall be 
iets? Fy But then came in the administrators of the new law. 
They said to the doctor, “ For seven, ten, fifteen years, you have 
attended the poor of this district at such a price. Now, we must 
reduce your salary, but you are welcome to continue your services.” 
If he accepts, it is with the feelings of an injured man; and while 
human nature remains unchanged, the poor will be the sufferers. Or 
he indignantly refuses, and some stranger, who, if poverty could 
create a kindred spirit, would be certain at least to sympathize with 
the poor, is brought in, and set up in opposition to the practitioner who 
has had the hardihood to refuse co-operation on terms inadequate to 
the work required, and uncongenial to his feelings. It is not always 
so, for the men have generous spirits, however they may be trampled 
upon; but it is natural to expect that the suffering pauper will go to 
the new doctor, and be asked for an order he may have to travel many 
miles to get ; while the former feels himself quite justified, after the hard 
bargain made with him, in adhering to the letter of the law, and re- 
quires a sight of such order. Despairing, he seeks the old doctor, who 
tells him he must go to his rival; that the poor are taken off his hands. 
It is well that there is so often a medicine-chest at the parsonage ; for 
medicine is hope to the agonizing, and comfort to the dying. And 
many clergy are successful enough in their practice; but human life 
ought not to be left in the hands of amateurs. 

These observations were not suggested, but have been rendered ap- 
propriate by the publication of a pamphlet on “The Administration 
of Medical Relief to the Poor,” containing copious extracts from the 
Reports of the Poor Law Committee and the Provincial, Medical, and 
Surgical Association. It is published by the latter, and furnishes too 
conclusive evidence of the amount of suffering inflicted by the New 
Poor Law in the matter of medical relief. ‘The abuses that these ob- 
tained have been gradually ameliorated ; but much remains to be done 
ere the poor man or his medical attendant will be satistied. The whole 
work is worth a careful perusal; but the extracts here must be con- 
fined to an exemplification of the original abuses, a statement of the 
extent to which they have been remedied, and the requirements of the 
medical profession from the legislature, which they consider necessary, 
in justice to the poor, as well as to themselves. 


“ The Aylesbury Union was described as being ‘ principally situated in the 
vale of Aylesbury, which consists of a damp, clayey, retentive soil, subject to 
inundations in wet seasons ;’ the atmosphere ‘ cold and humid ;’ the occupa- 
tion of the working men chiefly agriculture ; that of the women, lace-making. 
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The wages being low, ‘ their circumstances are bad, their physical condition is 
inferior, aod their intellectual endowments small; they are a poor sickly race 
of beings, which is partly attributable to the soil, and partly to their insufficient 
diet.” 

“ The principal acute diseases prevalent among the poorer classes in this 
union are ‘ intermittent, remittent, and continued fevers ; affections of the 
mucous membranes, often epidemic to a great extent.” ‘ The chronic diseases 
are scrofula, nervous affections, indigestion, and other diseases of the 
stomach,’ which are remarkably prevalent. ‘These peculiar features of the 
union were detailed to shew the necessity for a careful provision of relief to 
the sick poor. 

“The union was formed in July, 1835, by Mr. Assistant-commissioner 
Gilbert. Its shape is particularly irregular and inconvenient. It contains a 
population of 21,480, and forty parishes, which the guardians distributed into 
four districts, 

‘* Sixteen medical men, who previously attended these parishes, signified to 
the board of guardians, through one of their number as deputy, their readiness 
to continue their services . . . The guardians, however, . . . advertised for 
tenders, which were to specify a payment per case, diminishing in amount as 
the total number of cases increased, with a maximum limit to the salary. 

“The resident practitioners . . . stated that they should have less ob- 
jection to a payment per case, if the obvious principles of such a mode of re- 
muneration were not violated by the limitation of a maximum; they therefore 
proposed fixed salaries, amounting to 595/. ; or, in case this were refused, they 
were prepared to accept a sum equal in amount to the average cost of 
medical attendance for the last three years, in the several parishes comprised 
in the union. 

“The guardians rejected this most reasonable offer .. . The terms on 
which these districts were taken varied from 2s. 3d. to 4s. per case, according 
to the number of patients, limited by a maximum of 525/...... 

“The subsequent history of the medical contracts in this union is in- 
structive. 

‘** District No. 1, the greatest diameter of which was sixteen miles, was at 
first intrusted to a medical officer who also held a district in another union 
(Tring), in which he resided. The most distant point for him was eight 
miles, at which point medical advice could be obtained within four miles. In 
the second year, another surgeon, residing out of the district (at Aylesbury), 
was appointed, from whom the most distant point was twelve miles! In the 
third year, a third medical man held it, together with another district (No. 2). 
This person was one of the London strangers, and resided at the same place 
with the preceding surgeon. 

“In this unfortunate district was exhibited not only the evil of repeated 
annual changes, but a progressive deterioration, for three years, in the medical 
arrangements. 

‘¢ The other districts suffered nearly similar mutations. 

“One of the most flagrant instances of the ‘ tender system’ lately occurred 
in the Greenwich Union, where the disgraceful pecuniary competition, on the 
part of the numerous medical candidates, and the low intrigue on the part of 
the guardians, exhibit in its worst aspect the ‘ moral degradation’ attendant on 
the system. 

‘Other instances, recently recorded in the medical journals and provincial 
newspapers, might, if necessary, be cited ; but the reports of the commissioners 
are quite sufficient to prove the continuance of abuses. 

“The same unexceptionable authority may be appealed to for proof that 
no general increase has taken place in poor-law medical remuneration since 
1837. 

“ The total expenditure in medical relief for the year ending March 25, 1840, 
is stated at 171,781/. 
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“ This would scarcely afford 2¢d. per head on the population of 183), and 
somewhat less on the real population of the year ; while Mr. Farr shewed that, 
in 1837, the ratio of medical salaries to the population of eight counties 
was 34d. per head. 

“So, with regard to the general expenditure for the relief of the poor in 
England and Wales, amounting to 4,756,965/., the proportionate cost of 
medical relief in the same year was only 3.34 per cent. ; whereas, in 1837, the 
proportion was calculated by Mr. Farr at 3.6 per cent. 


In this way the tie between the poor and their medical attendants 
was commonly broken, and an inferior class of men substituted ; men 
who often had nothing but their practice to live upon. Now, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the cost of drugs, as obtained from sources 
which appear to be authentic, it is absolutely impossible that necessary 
medicines can have been supplied, by persons situated as some ad- 
venturers or unions have been— 


“Mr. Farr calculated, from the returns made to the parliamentary com- 
mittee, that ‘the amount of remuneration in the metropolitan unions was 
on the average 1s. 54d. per case; in Lincolnshire, 5s. 4d. per case; in Dor- 
setshire, 3s. 6d.; in Devonshire, 3s. 5d.; in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
Gs. 14d.; in Wilts, ls. Ll4d.; and, taking the average of these counties, 
3s. 34d. per case.’ 

‘“‘ He first proved how totally inadequate this was, by a calculation of the 
prime cost of medicines, which cannot be properly supplied to pauper patients 
under 2s. 6d. per case. 

‘In the metropolitan districts, therefore, the sum paid to the medical officers 
was ls. per case less than would suffice to supply the patients with drugs 
alone ; whilst in the country districts, on the average, only 9d. was allowed 
for the time and labour of the medical attendant, and the cost of journeys. 
In some counties, indeed, the remuneration was absolutely below the proper 
cost of medicines. 

“That 2s. 6d. per case is barely sufficient to provide drugs for the poor, 
was the opinion of other witnesses. Mr. Ceely said, ‘I should be sorry to 
furnish all the medicines for the Aylesbury Union at 2s. 6d. per case.’ Mr. 
Farr stated, on the authority of Dr. Bigsby’s pamphlet, that ‘ the cost of medi- 
cines in twenty-two dispensaries was 2s. 14d. per case. The Apothecaries’ 
Company supplied the navy with galenicals at 2s. 34d. per head, equivalent 
to about 3s. 6d. per case; the addition of chemicals would probably raise it to 
about 4s. per case. It was shewn that the cost, in many hospitals and in- 
firmaries, was much higher.”—Parliamentary Evidence, 32. 

“ Dr. Yelloly mentioned an instance of the insufficiency of parochial pay- 
ment to provide even drugs for the poor. ‘A large parish in West Ham 
Union, containing 4000 inhabitants, was previously provided with drugs at 
the expense of the parish, a dispenser engaged at a small salary to make them 
up, and attendance on the patients given by the resident surgeon gratuitously ; 
but yet, though the expense of the drugs alone amounted to near 70l. per 
annum, the guardians felt themselves justified in contracting for drugs and 
attendance together at 50/. per annum !’ ”—Parl. Evid. 33. 


No wonder that the poor in many unions have complained that 
there was no virtue in the parish physic ; and the parish doctors, with 
districts of enormous size, were often left unemployed. 

“The remuneration under the new system was asserted by Mr. Gulson to 
be relatively greater than before, owing to the reduction of medical pauperism. 
He supposed this to be the case, ‘ because only one-half of the people that 


used to be attended are so now ; the remainder provide themselves with medical 
attendance.’ "—p, 36, 
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The rationale of this liberality, however, is not very satisfactory. 


“‘ Mr, Farr deduced from the returns, that the number consfantly sick, and 
under the care of the medical officer in Leighton Buzzard, amounted to 100, 
scattered over an area of 55 square miles ; in the Newbury Union to 93. If 
those persons were seen every other day, the surgeon would have daily to 
visit 46 patients, scattered over an area of 72 square miles.’ A motive which, 
doubtless, influenced both the guardians in framing extensive districts, and 
speculating medical officers in accepting them, was probably this, that there 
would be fewer applications for relief from distant parishes. A simpler method 
of depriving the poor of medical aid, without the trouble of refusing it, could 
not have been devised.” 


The next thing to be observed is the extent to which this system 
has been ameliorated. ‘The number of practitioners has been in- 
creased in such proportions as follow— 
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enon. | Old System. | New System. 1639, & 1840. 
| 
ar | | 
1 nn «6 « 6 woo | 16 3 6 
2 | Bridgwater a ee 16 7 I 
3 | Aylesbury ..... 16 | 3 3 
«+ #6 oe ey 11 8 
48) SSA eee 8 3 
6| Faversham .... . 8 1 5 
7 Hambledon . ... . 7 1 l 
8} Newbury. ..... 12 1 
Ol Ges «6 & «es 10 4 
10) Geepeeem . « ws oe. 10 2 2 
11 | Wheatenhurst . . . . | 5 l i 
12} Banbury ...... | 15 3 6 
ie, ii 3? 1 
14 | Cookham | 8 2 
15| Stow ... | 9 3 9 
16 | Easthampstead. .. . 3? 1 1 
17 | Tonbridge, two districts 5 1 
eR eee 10 5 1 
19 | Windsor, one district 4 1 
20 | Witney, one district 8 2 
21 | Woodbridge . 10 4 2 
| 194 57 38 


The remuneration of medical officers has also been raised; but in 
very few instances has it been made adequate to the labour and 
responsibility required, although, perhaps, enough for the duty done. 
It only remains to notice the amendments which the medical men 
are now endeavouring to obtain from parliament; and as to satisfy 
them is probably the wisest way of obtaining a diminution in the 
sufferings of the poor, and they are neither unreasonable in their 
demands nor unwise in their suggestions, they are welcome to any 
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advantage which can accrue to them, when the cause of their pauper 
patients is advocated. 


“Crauses proposen, by the Provincial Association, to be inserted in the Bit 
for the further AMENDMENT oF THR Poor Laws, about to come under the 
consideration of Parliament. 


“Clause A. provides for the appointment of a Poor Law Mgoicat Director. 

“Clause B. relates to the extent, boundaries, and population of medical dis- 
tricts of parishes. 

“C. The Guardians of every Union to prepare Medical Pauper Lists. The 
Medical Pauper List to be revised quarterly. Guardians to transmit a copy 
of the Medical Pauper List to the medical officer, who, on application made to 
him, shall forthwith afford the necessary medical relief. 

“DPD. Provides that in every year the guardians of every Poor Law Union 
shall fix and determine, for the ensuing year, subject to the approval of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and subject to the several augmentations herein- 
after mentioned, the rate of remuneration to be paid to every medical officer of 
such union, in respect of the Medical Pauper List of every parish he may be 
appointed to attend: Provided always, That the amount of such remunera- 
tion shall depend upon the average of the several quarterly numbers of per 
sons whose names shall be on such list during the said ensuing year or any 
quarter thereof; and such rate of remuneration shall not be less than three 
shillings, nor more than four shillings for each individual of such average 
number. 

“ And the said amount of remuneration, so determined, shall in the case of 
every parish in which the medical officer appointed to attend it shall not re- 
side, and from which his residence shall be distant one mile, be augmented by 
the addition of one-fourth part for every mile of distance between the resi- 
dence of such medical officer and the nearest part of such parish, such distance 
to be computed by the course of the nearest public carriage-way. 

‘“ And further, the said amount of remuneration, determined as aforesaid. 
shall in like manner be augmented by the addition of one-fourth part in the 
case of every parish, the area of which shall exceed two thousand acres. 

“FE. And be it enacted, That if in any parish belonging to a Poor Law 
Union, any poor person, who ts not an inmate of a workhouse, and whose 
name is not on the Medical Pauper List of such parish, shall be seized with 
sickness, or sustain bodily injury so as to render medical assistance necessary, 
it shall be lawful for the rector, or vicar, or curate, or churchwarden, or over- 
seer, of such parish, or for any justice of the peace, to grant to such poor per- 
son an order in writing, addressed to the medical officer appointed to attend 
such parish, which order shall be in force during three calendar months from 
the date thereof, and upon the receipt of such order, the said medical officer 
shall promptly afford to the said sick or injured person the necessary medical 
relief, and shall continue to do so until the patient shall be recovered, or the 
said term of three calendar months shall expire :—Provided that if such pa- 
tient shall not be recovered at the expiration of the said period of three calendar 
months, a new order shall be obtained. 

‘* And every medical officer, to whom such order shall be addressed, shall, 
in addition to his other remuneration of whatever kind, receive for every such 
order a sum double the annual amount of remuneration to be paid as herein- 
before directed for each individual of the aforesaid average number on the 
Medical Pauper List of the parish, in which the patient mentioned in such 
order shall be attended by the said medical officer. 

‘F. Remuneration to medical officers attending union workhouses fixed be- 
tween 4s, Gd. and 6s. per inmate. 

“G. Deductions to be made in the amount of medical remuneration when 
the guardians provide medicines. 
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‘‘H. Remuneration to medical officer for attending women in child-birth, 
to be fixed per case. Remuneration for consultation in midwifery cases, fixed 
at two guineas. 

‘T, And be it enacted, That every medical officer appointed to attend any 
union, or parish thereof, shall receive a specified remuneration for every sur- 
gical operation of a serious character, which he may perform for the relief of 
any poor person, either by order of the guardians of such union, or in cases 
of urgent danger without such order, the amount of such specific remuneration 
to be fixed in every case by the Poor Law Medical Director (or Poor Law 
Commissioners), to whom a report of such operation shall be sent by the said 
medical officer. 

(Clause K provides for Annual Medical Reports, and is almost identiéal 
with the fourth Clause of the preceding Series (No. 4); the ‘‘ Poor Law 
Medical Director” or the “ Poor Law Commissioners” being substituted 
for the ‘ Medical Commissioner,” and a provision being added for the 
payment of one guinea to the medical officer for each annual district report.) 

“ L. Tenders prohibited, both under this act and that of 3rd and 4th Vic- 
toria, for the extension of vaccination. 

““M. And be it enacted,—That no person shall hereafter be eligible to re- 
ceive the appointment of medical officer of any district, not being duly quali- 
fied to practise as a surgeon and physician, or as a surgeon and apothecary, 
nor until he shall have been in medical and surgical practice, as principal 
or assistant, for a period of two years, unless at the time of passing this 
act he shall have been in actual practice as a surgeon or apothecary fora 
period of five years.”’ 


a ee 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


A valuable pamphlet on Education, by the Rev. J. Sixciatr, has 
been recently published, and, considering that no one in the kingdom 
has better opportunities of forming sound opinions on the subject, 
some account of its contents may be interesting and useful. The title 
is—* Letter to a Member of Parliament on National Education.” 

It commences by a comparison of three systems: First, the Scotch, 
where the Church is assisted by the State. 


‘** According to the Scotch system, the Church is assisted by the State in the 
work of educating the people. In every parish, a school-room, with a dwell- 
ing-house and glebe, or garden, is provided and maintained at the cost of the 
heritors, or landed proprietors. A salary also, amounting to from 25/. to 30/., 
is secured to the schoolmaster by assessment. These advantages would not 
suffice for his comfortable subsistence without the further resource of school- 
fees, by which his income is usually doubled. The circumstance that his 
support arises partly from assessment and partly from fees is considered emi- 
nently conducive to his efficiency. The assessment secures him from actual 
want, and raises him to his proper station in society, while his dependence 
upon fees is a salutary stimulus to exertion, and prevents him from giving 
way to negligence. . . . In Scotland, the parochial schoolmaster is in all 
cases a member of the Establishment, frequently a candidate for the sacred of- 
fice of a minister. His school is superintended and controlled by the autho- 
rities of the Kirk ; and although children of all sects and denominations are 
capable of admission, and no inquiry is made what place of worship they at- 
tend on Sundays, they are all taught the authorized formularies of faith; the 


Bible is expounded according to Kirk principles, and the lesson-books are all 
imbued with them. ‘ 
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“* Entirely opposite to the system prevailing in Scotland is the Continental, 
by which the State, instead of assisting the Church, supersedes it more or less 
in the work of National Education. ‘The design of this system is, to obviate 
the objections of Dissenters, and enable them to send their children to schools 
supported by the State. . . . . It would withdraw Education from the 
hands of the clergy ; subvert the pastoral influence ; endanger Christianity 
itself; and no such plan can be introduced into this country, until some party 
hostile to our ecclesiastical institutions has gained such complete ascendancy 
in the State that the overthrow of the Church as an establishment is at 
hand.” 


After giving a sketch of the history of education from 1811 to the 
present time, the writer proceeds : 


‘‘ A question here arises, as to the mode in which the present educational 
system throughout England and Wales may be extended and improved, and a 
larger parliamentary grant be so applied as to call forth, instead of lessening 
or superseding, the bounty of individuals, or of voluntary associations, This 
question is not so easily answered as might at first appear. Public grants and 
voluntary contributions are seldom found existing long together. In propor- 
tion as the public donor comes forward, the private subscriber retires. Every 
man is glad to throw his personal burdens, of whatsoever kind, upon the broad 
shoulders of the community. It may be useful, therefore, to ascertain .. what 
mode of operation would most effectually elicit, instead of damping and.extin- 
guishing, the ardour of private liberality, and, by shewing due regard to the 
claims of property, would be, on the whole, just, equitable, and satisfactory to 
all the parties concerned. 

‘** One obvious rule is, that the public bounty should be so administered as, 
if not to strengthen, at least not to injure or weaken the Established Church. 


“ Another material point is, that public grants, as has hitherto been the 
case, should be in proportion to private contributions. This rule has the re- 
commendation of economy. . . . . This rule is also recommended by its 
fairness. ° .; : ; : 

“ The next rule to be considered is, that public grants ought to be given 
without unnecessary restrictions ; not in a dictatorial spirit; not so as to ex- 
cite jealousy and apprehension. . ° : . 

“ As the administrators of the public fund for Education should abstain 
from dictation with regard to the subjects taught in schools, so also should 
they use equal delicacy with regard to methods of teaching. It is highly de- 
sirable that the best information as to the methods practised, both at home 
and abroad, should be as widely diffused as possible. . . . But it is at 
the same time necessary, that while school-managers have every opportunity 
of knowledge, they be left at liberty to choose for themselves, unless it can be 
shewn that one method only will secure the object aimed at by the parlia- 
mentary vote. The monitorial may be preferable to the simultaneous method, 
and the circulating may possibly have advantages over both; but under par- 
ticular circumstances, of which the managers should be the best judges, any 
one may be preferable to the other two, And, at any rate, the managers and 
subscribers will naturally come forward with greater zeal and liberality when 
they find their own wishes respected, and their own views carried into effect. 


‘* The remarks in this Letter will have sufficed to shew you, that although 
the Government may, in some respects, extend its operations for the advance- 
ment of popular Education, it cannot perform much more than it has already 
undertaken, without superseding individual exertion. The burden cannot be 
thrown in any greatly increased degree upon the public funds, without eventually 
resting upon them altogether. The State is willing to assist the Church in 
this great work so far as it can do so without interrupting the benevolent ex- 
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ertions of her members. The State, under present circumstances, cannot es- 
tablish a parochial system of education, such as exists in Scotland, although 
it would gladly aid the Church in establishing a parochial system, not de- 
pending upon assessment, but upon voluntary contribution. ‘The question is, 
can the Church do this? Can the Church, with such co-operation as the 
State is ready to afford, perform the task? No doubt of it; if laity and clergy 
unite in their endeavours. But wil/ the Church do this? Will clergy and 
laity combine their efforts with proper zeal? Hitherto, it must be acknow- 
ledged, with shame and regret, that they have not. There are some splendid 
exceptions, both laical and clerical ; but the contributions for National Edu- 
cation from this wealthiest of nations have as vet been lamentably small. 
Towards distant objects, at the poles or the antipodes, or towards objects in 
which our vanity, our ambition, or private interests, are concerned, we can af- 
ford any sum; to civilize, for example, an untameable continent, or discover 
a useless archipelago ; to rear a monument, or contest a borough. But be- 
hold! when a Queen’s Letter is issued, exhorting all Churchmen to contribute 
in aid of Church-education—a letter solemnly introduced by each minister to 
his congregation, with a full statement to shew the exigency of the case,— 
what is the result? Not 30,000/. from the 12,000 parishes and ecclesiastical 
districts of England !!!” 


Mr. S. then proceeds to shew how Government can advance the 
edueation of the people, without crushing private liberality. By grants 
towards training-institutions for the education of teachers—by a well 
devised system of general inspection, by assisting the National Society 
to obtain statistical information, and by grants in aid of school re- 
sidences. 


SIMEONISM AT BATH, 


As the passage alluded to in the following extract, circulated uncontra- 
dicted, in the *€ Morning Post,” from I’eb. 17 until the expiration of this 
month, the Editor had no hesitation in employing it to illustrate some 
matters he had occasion to touch upon. He copies the contradiction 
from the same source with sincere satisfaction; and only wishes, for 
the sake of all parties, that it had been given more in detail, and at- 
tested publicly by a name. 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING POST. 


“ Sir,—My attention, with that of several clergymen in this city, has been 
this day directed to a fictitious address from laymen in Bath to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, contained in your paper of the 17th ult. The charges, as far 
as the Bath clergy are concerned, are calumnious and slanderous; and every 
layman in Bath is well aware that such is the case. | call upon you, therefore, to 
publish this denial as soon as possible. The fact that the address purports to 
proceed from Bath, together with the specification of a certain church in this 
city, renders it easy for the clergy of that church to sustain an action for libel 
against the publisher of such calumnies. ‘Trusting to your sense of justice to 
give insertion to this letter, | remain, your obedient Servant, 

“ One or THE CLereoy or Barn, 

“ PS. I may add, that I have consulted many of the clergy in this city, 

who are all ready to prove that the charge is notoriously untrue. 
** Bath, March 7, 1842.” 


“ (The writer of this letter has furnished us with his name and address.— 
Ep, M. Post.}” Mar. 17. 


Voi. XXI.—April, 1842. 22 
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ROMAN-CATHOLIC MATTERS. 





WHO IS THE CATHOLIC RECTOR ? 
(From the Dublin Morning Press.) 


“We are not aware whether the following fact has come before the Dublin 
public. It will be interesting to our readers. A letter, addressed ‘ To the 
Catholic Rector of Knocktopher,’ was sent by a Mr. James D’Arcy, the post- 
master, to the Roman-catholic priest of the parish, who returned it to the 
postmaster, with the inscription ‘ Opened by the Rev. Mr. Kavannah, P.P., 
not for him.’ Rev. Simon C, Foote, rector of the parish, indignant that the 
postmaster should presume to suppose that any one but himself could be the 
catholic rector, and determined to prevent such mistakes for the future, wrote 
to the postmaster general, in London, begging of him to state to whom the 
letter should have been delivered, for he failed in persuading Mr. D'Arcy that 
he was entitled to it. He received, in reply, the following communication, 
which must be acknowledged to be provoking enough to Mr. D'Arcy :— 


“General Post Office, 22nd Jan. 1842. 


‘*«*Srr,—In answer to your communication of the 20th ult., I am directed 
by the postmaster-general to inform you, that his lordship is of opinion that 
the letter to which you allude, addressed to ‘The Catholic Rector of Knock- 
topher,” should have been delivered to you in the first instance; and mea- 
sures have been taken that such letters shall be so delivered in future. 

“*T am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“*TuHomas LawReENce, 
*«* Assistant Secretary. 
“To the Rev. S. C. Foote, Rector of Knocktopher, 
“*Vicarsfield, Knocktopher, Ireland.’”’ 





DISSENTING MATTERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following exemplification of the volun- 
tary system :-— 


My Dear Sir,—Some time ago, I do not remember exactly how 
long, there was a notice in the British Magazine of a society among 
the dissenters for providing for the widows of their ministers; and it 
was shewn that the voluntary system was most inadequate to the 
maintenance of a Christian ministry. I heard that notice objected to 
on the ground that the society referred to was one which did not meet 
with general or cordial support from the great body of dissenters, 
owing to its being considered as connected with, and under the 
management of those who are not quite orthodox. This of course 
was not much to the purpose ; for heterodox persons, if they choose to 
have heterodox ministers, onght to make provision for them ; and | 
am sorry to say, as far as I know, are quite as likely to do it as their 
more orthodox neighbours. However, this objection does not apply 
to the Society called the «“ Widows’ Fund,” of which the “ 109th 
aunivyersary” is to be celebrated by a sermon on the 10th, and a 
general meeting on the 12th of April; and which has long been a 
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society, perhaps I might say more highly respected and more gene- 
rally supported among the dissenters than any other institution of the 
kind. A copy of the circular, announcing this anniversary, has fallen 
into my hands, and I send you an extract, which may enable your 
readers to form some opinion of the statements which they occasion- 
ally hear of the efficiency of the voluntary system :— 


“The grants made to 244 widows for the year ending 25th inst., have 
amounted to 2753/., [averaging something less than 11/. 6s. each,} but it is 
feared they must be curtailed in the coming year, as the income for the past 
year has fallen below the expenditure.” 


I am, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, lora. 


FROM “THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ MILLENNIAL STAR,” 
No. 7. November, 1841. 


Manchester, Nov. 10th, 1841. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Manchester Conference of the Church of Jesus 
Christ, of Latter- Day Saints, held at the Carpenters’ Hall, Manchester, on 
Sunday, the 17th October, 1841, being the 11th day of the 7th month of the 
12th year of the Church. 


The house was called to order a little after nine o’clock in the morning, and 
opened by elder Pratt with prayer. 

Elder Pratt was called to the chair, John Brotherton to the office of clerk. 

Twelve branches were represented, consisting of 1589 members, with ap- 
propriate officers. 

Elder Pratt then spoke respecting the priesthood. Showed that on this one 
point the church depended. Proved that the sects of modern christendom 
were without authority; and the authority of the church of Rome was null 
and void. That the sectarians, by denying modern revelations, thus cut 
themselves off from authority to preach the gospel, or administer in the ordi- 
nances belonging to the church of Jesus Christ ; and that the authority of the 
Latter-Day Saints is from heaven by the most positive revelation ever given 
to man. 

After his address many were called to the ministry, and ordained to their 
respective offices. Instructions were given in relation to the duties of the 
officers, members, &c., and they were particularly exhorted to abstain from 
intoxicating drinks, together with tobacco, snuff, and all other evil habits. 
After the ordination, the saints present partook of the Lord’s supper, and sung 
and rejoiced together. 

Several interesting and useful addresses were delivered at evening, and the 
meeting concluded with a spirit of joy and satisfaction. 

The number of officers present at this conference was about one hundred, 
and members not far from one thousand. 

From the foregoing extract it will be seen, that the church in Manchester 
conference now numbers near sixteen hundred members, after excommuni- 
cating one hundred and twenty-five, and dismissing some hundreds by emi- 
gration. 

All these have been gathered into the fold in the course of about two years, 
and that from an obscure beginning, in a small cellar in Oldham-road ; being 
the first place where the fulness of the gospel was preached within the bounds 
of what now composes the Manchester conference. “ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth |” 

We continue to receive the most cheering accounts from various parts of 
222 
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England and Scotland, in regard to the success of the cause of truth. The 
devil is raging, priests and editors lying, and deceiving as usual; while on the 
other hand the saints are rejoicing in the gifts and power of God, as made 
manifest among them; and are increasing in numbers, and faith, and know- 
ledge, and zeal, for the cause of God. 

A general spirit of emigration seems to prevail amongst them ; and the more 
they are oppressed, persecuted, and wronged for their religion, the stronger 
their desire and determination to be gathered with the saints, where, becom- 
ing a great nation, every man may sit under his own vine and fruit tree, and 
none molest or make them afraid. 

On Monday, the 8th November, the splendid ship Chaos, sailed from Liver- 
pool for New Orleans, under the charter of the Latter-Day Saints. She 
carried out near one hundred and seventy passengers. Cheerfulness and 
satisfaction seemed to pervade every heart as they bid farewell to their native 
shores, and launched forth towards the land of promise. May the Almighty 
bless and preserve them, and give them an inheritance in the land of Joseph. 

There is one thing to which we would call the special attention of the 
saints at this time, and that is, the BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE at Nauvoo. 

This being a work commanded of God, the saints in all the world are re- 
quired to assist in so desirable an object, by contributing liberally of their 
silver and gold, so far as it is in their power. 

The first consideration is, God has commanded it; the second is, the saints 
in that country need it, as they now have to meet out of doors; the third is, 
great blessings depend on its speedy erection—blessings which equally con- 
cern all the children of God, throughout the world. With these considera- 
tions, we hope the officers and members of each conference will be up and 
doing. A few individuals in England, have already sent some twenty-eight 
or thirty pounds, for this purpose, by the two last ships, and we hope the 
exertion will be more general hereafter. 

We have received several interesting communications from different places, 
which will probably appear in our next number, being too late to find room 
in this. The purport of them is, that the sick are healed, the lame walk, the 
old men dream dreams, the young men see visions, the servants and hand- 
maids of the Lord speak in tongues, and prophesy. While the Lord is show- 
ing wonders in heaven above, and signs in earth beneath, blood, fire, and 
vapour of smoke. All these things admonish us that the coming of the Lord 
is near. ‘‘ Amen.—Even so—Come Lord Jesus.” 


OBITUARY. 


Died in Nauvoo, Illinois, on the 7th of August last, Don Carlos Smith, after 
a short illness, aged 25 years. He has left a wife and three children to de- 
plore his loss. 

This distinguished individual was the youngest brother of President Joseph 
Smith. He had been a member of the church from its very commencement— 
had ever conducted as a Christian. He had for several years sustained the 
office of president of the quorum of high priests, and had honourably dis- 
charged the sacred duties of his office. He had also risen to the rank of 
Brigadier General, in the Nauvoo Legion, and at the same time had been a 
principal conductor and editor of the Times and Seasons, 

Perhaps no man has ever lived a more useful life, or died a more lamented 
and honoured death. All Nauvoo is in mourning, and the whole society of 
the saints on both sides of the Atlantic most deeply feel his loss; but no lan- 
guage of ours can so fully express the feelings of the saints on this subject as 
the celebrated poetess, Miss Eliza R. Snow, has done in her poetic description 
of his funeral, which we publish in another column. 

© oJ . o * 
. . » About two o'clock (as I before observed) she requested me to kneel 
by her bedside, and for the last time offer my supplications, and she would 
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depart in peace. I immediately complied with her request, and while call- 
ing upon the Lord in presence of her weeping husband, children, and friends, 
the Lloly Spirit rested upon me in power, and | was moved upon to ask the 
God of Israel that her disconsolate husband might be comforted, even if it 
was by the ministering of sister Morgan’s departed spirit, and that he might 
thereby have consolation and fulness of hope. At the same hour of the night, 
sister Bates, of this city, a worthy member of the church, had an open vision, 
in which she saw sister Morgan standing in full view before her, clothed in 
robes beautiful and white, and around about her head were clouds of glory, 
surpassing in splendour and brilliancy the sun at noonday. Sister Bates re- 
joiced in the vision, It was nota dream, but an open vision, continuing before 
her view for some considerable length of time... .” 





KCCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ORDINATIONS. 


The Lord Bishop of Chester, Chester. Cathedral ........ccccceececseeesevee Feb. 20, 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Parish Church of St. Gregory, London... March 13, 
The Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, St. George’s, Hanover Sq. March 20. 


DEACONS, 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Bailey, George ......... BA. NewInn Hall Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Bailey, Henry George. w.a. Christ’s Camb, Chester 
Barr, John .....c.seeceeee M-As Emmanuel Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Beaumont, Jas. Akroyd p.a. ‘Trinity Camb. ' Lichfield and Coventry y 
Boucher, Alfred F...... b.a. St. Peter's Camb, Lichfield and Coventry 
Bourke, John W.........  BeA- Queens’ Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
= hamegy* ama B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Lichfield and Coventry 
Briant, Henry.........0. B.A» Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Brown, | . Ba. Corpus Christi Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Charles, Samuel......... BA. ‘Trinity Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Fenwick, John ....... .. BA. Corpus Christi Camb, Lichfield and Coventry 
Finch, Mathew Isaac... Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Goldbam, Richard ...... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Griffith, John ........60.. B.A.  Christ’s Camb, Chester 
Griffith, Thos. Charles. p.a, Wadham Oxtord Lichfield and Coventry 
Griffith, Thos, ( Literate) Liandatf 
Hepworth, J. Watson.. sB.a, St. John’s Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Hibbit, Arthur .........  B.4. Catherine Hall Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Ilinde, Francis ......... BA. Lincoln Oxford Chester 
Hosken, Chas.Henry... u.a. Queens’ Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 

' . } Lichfield and Coventr 
Lewis, John (Literate) by I.d. Bp. Llandatt 
Lusb, Vicesimus......... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Mashiter, Benjamin .,. B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Mee, Wm, Chapman... pa. Christ's Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Millman, J.W.M‘ Kinley B.A. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Morris, James. sesdedectse pa. Catherine Hall Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Mousley, Wm. Eaton... s.a. Trinity Camb. Lichfield aud Coventry 
Shaboe, David..........++ B.A. Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Sharples, James Hool.. wa. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Spurgin, Jobn............ nA. Corpus Christi Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Vaylor, William......... B.A. Vrimity Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 
Thompson, Josiah ...... pa. St. Peter's Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 


oh a aR rene 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Deore ¢. College. Uiiversity. ( rdatning Bishop. 

Barry, James ..........0. ra. Jesus Oxford Chester 
Bates yo, Woalliam ...... B.A. Queens’ Camb, Chester 
Beasley, Il. French ...) Mua. Drinity Dublin (Chester 
Burd, Wm. Stevens ... 0 wa. Christ's Church Oxford Lichtield and Coventry 
Carson, Davad............ R.A, Prinity Dublin (Chester 
‘a § Lic bheld and Coventry, 

penne ; Q@ by Ld. Bp. Chester 
Coote, Algernon........ . bea.  Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Crompton, Benjamin... e.a. Trinity Camb. Chester 
Cust, Wm. Thornton... pa, Trinity Dublin Chester 
Dean, kdward...... ceive ts 43'S Jee Camb. Chester 
Gibbon, George ......... zp.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 


Hamilton, F. J.Stannus) pa.) Trinity 


Dublin Chester 


Harrison, John Berry... a. Magdalen Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
ie ie \ Lichteld and Coventry 
sesinsaiialcidiaini iis aks d by Ld. from Bp. Exeter 
Jones, Richard Parry... Ba. Trinity Camb, Chester 
EGG, SOME: osicedscidvasess b.A. Corpus Christs Camb. Lichtield and Coventry 
Losh, James ....... ; B.A Jesus Camb. Chester 
Macfarlane .......... iene ' Lichfield and Coventry, 
Q@ by ld. Bp Bx W. 
Manley, Fdw. Francis. s.a. Christ's Camb. Chester 
\Morewood, Robert...... KA. Queens’ Camb. Chester 
Norman, Geo. Bethune Boa, Trinity (amb. Chester 
O'Donoghue, F. Palbot) w.a., Trinity Dublin Chester 
Parsons, Richard ...... B.A, Trinity Dublin (Chester 


Ray, Henry Willtam (Literate) St. Bees 


(heste 


Pillans, W. Huntington w.a. Jesus Cumb. Lichtield and Coventry 
Pulling, James ......... pea. Corpus Christ: Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Scott, J.D. Koox ...... Ba. Balliol Oxtord Chester 
Sbearley, Wim. James... 4. St. Peter's Camb, Chester 
Stewart, Frederick...... B.A, Pembroke Cainhb (Chester 
lowneley, Robert ...... B.A. Vrimity Dublin Chester 
Wallace, Allen ......... 0 Ba. Pembroke Camb. Chester 
Willey, Robert Charles pos. Trinity Camb. Lichheld and Coventry 
Willame,DavidWatkin na. ‘Trinity Camb. Liandafl 
Yerburgb, Ricbard...... 0 p.a. Christ's Camb. (Chester 
oe eee B.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Chester 
IRELAND. 


On Sunday, the 27th ult., at an ordination holden by the Right Rev. George De-la- 
Poer, Lord Bishop of Kilmore, (who officiated tor the Lord Primate.) in the cathedral 
church of St. Patrick, Armach, Lord John De-la-Poer Berestord, M.A., of Trinity 
College, in this university, was ordamed Driest. 


ee 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 
he Lord Bishop of London wall bold 


his next Ordination on Trinity Sunday, at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

he Lord Bishop ot Lincoln will hold 
his next Ordination at Lincoln Cathedral, 
on Teimitv Sunday. Candidates are re- 
quired to ‘send their papers to his Lord- 
ship, at Willingham House, near Market 
Rasen, before the 10th of April. 

the Lord Bishop of Heretord will hold 
his next Ordination on Trinity Sunday, at 
Heretord. 


The next General Ordination in the Ca- 
thedral Church otf Oxtord, will be holden 
on ‘brimity Sunday, and all persons who 
wish to be ordained must give immediate 
notice to that effect to the Archdeacon ot 
Oxtord, at Christ Church. Itis not ne- 
cessary that they should be provided with 
titles previous to such notice, 

the Lord Bishop of Peterborough will 
hold his next Ordination at Peterborough 
Cathedral, on Trinity Sunday. 

the Lord Bish: p ot Gloucester and 

Bristol will hold bis next general Ordina- 
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tion in London, on Trinity Sunday. The 
examination will begin on Thursday, the 
19th May, at eleven o'clock. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an Or- 
dination in London, on Sunday, the Sth of 
June next. Candidates for Holy Orders 
are desired to transmit the requisite papers, 
prepaid, to his Lordship’s secretary, John 
Burder, Esq., 27, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, on or before the 1st of May. 
Candidates for Deacon’s Orders, except on 
college titles, are to give immediate notice 
to the Bishop, at 37, Dover-street, Picca- 
dilly, London, of their intention to offer 
themselves, unless they have already had 
communication with bis Lordship. 

Ihe Lord Bishop of Winchester will 
hold his next Ordination on Sunday, the 
1Oth of July. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury requests that all persons who in- 
tend to offer themselves forthe Holy Order 
of Deacons, at his next Ordination, will 
communicate with him on the subject as 
soon as possible. He will not be able to 
receive any names after the 15th of June. 





CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bisbop of London will hold 
bis annual Confirmations for the metropo- 
litan parishes, at the following times and 
places: —Monday, May 2, in the parish 
churchofSt. Marylebone ; Luesday, May3, 
St. James’s, Westminster; Wednesday, 
May 4, Christ Church, Newgate-street ; 
Monday, May 9, St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
luesday, May 10, St. Mary's, Whaite- 
chapel - W ednesday, May 11,St. Mary's, 
Islington. Divine service will commence 
each day at 11 o'clock. 

the Lord Bishop of Winchester pur- 
poses to bold Confirmations throughout 
Surrey, at the latter end of the spring. 

Che Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man has appointed the follow. 
ing timesand places for bolding Confirma- 
tions in his diocese In the parish chureh 
of Rusben, on Monday, May 2; St. Mary's 
Chapel, Castletown, Tuesday, May 3; St 
George's Chapel, Douglas, Wednesday, 
May4,; the parish church of Braddan, 
Thursday, May 5; the parish church of 
Ouchan, Friday, May 6; in the parish 
church of German, Mondav, May 9, St. 
Haul’s Chapel, Ramsey, Tuesday, May 10, 
the parish church of Andreas, Wednesday, 
May 11; tbe parish church of Michael, 
Thursday, May 12. Divine service wil! 
commence each day at eleven o'clock. On 
Thursday, May 19, the annual convocation 
of the clergy of the diocese will be holden 
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in St. Nicholas’ Chapel, at Bishops’ Court, 
pursuant to the Insular Constitutions and 
Statute, promulgated June 6, 1704, 





PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. J. T. O’Brien, D.D., to be Lord 
Bishop of Ossory. 

Rev. T. M. Allen, to the Chaplaincy of 
Langport Union, Somerset. 

Ihe Rev. C. M. Arnold, Master of the 
Grammar School, Warminster, to be 
Chaplain to the Marchioness of Bath. 

Rev. E, Queenby Ashby, to the R. of 
Dunton, Buckingbamsbire ; pat., John 
Abel Smith, Esq. 

Rev. W. Badham, to be C, of Magherally, 
co. Down, lreland, 

Kev. H. Bennett, to be a Surrogate for 
granting Marriage Licences in and 
throughout the peculiar jurisdiction of 
the Dean ot Sarum 

Rev. W., WL. HL Eb. Bentick, R. of Sig- 
elesthorne, to be a Rural Dean of the 
Archdeaconry of the East Raiding of 
Y ork. 

Rev. C. W. Bingham, to the R. of Mel- 
comb Horsey, Dorset ; pat., Lord Rivers, 

Kev. A. Brooking, tothe P. C. of Boving- 
ton, Herts ; pat., the Hon. Grenville 
Dudley Ryder. 

Kev, J. F. Browne, to be a Surrogate for 
eranting Marriage Licences in the Dio- 
cese of Bath and Wells. 

Rev. S. R. Capel, R. of Wareham, Dor- 
set, to the Chaplaincy of the Wareham 
and Purbeck Union. 

Rev. G. Carter, to be one of the Chap- 
luins of Viscount Canterbury. 

Rev. G. Chandler, R. of Treeton, to be a 
Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of the 
West Riding of York, 

Rev. H. Christmas, to be Librarian and 
Secretary of Sion College. London. 

Rev. k. Churton, R. of Crevke, to be a 
Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland. 

Kev. H. Cobbe, to the C. of Kilmore, va- 
cant by the resignation of the Rev. R. 
(‘hichester. 

Rev. J, Cresswell, to the Incumbency of 
Compstall, near Stockport ; pats., F. 
and G. Andrew, Esaqrs. 

Rev. S. Creyke, R. of Wigginton, to be a 
Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland. | 


Rev. J. O. Dakeyne, to be P. C. of St. 
Benedict's, Lineoln ; pat., the Rev. J. 
H. B. Mountain, as Preb. of North 
Kelsey. 


Rev. Ek. b. Dean, B.C.L., to the V, 
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Lewknor, with Ashampstead, Oxford- 
shire; pat., All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Rev. A. Dene, KR. to the V. of Rattery, 
Devon; patroness, Lady Carew. 
Rev. G. Dixon, V. of Helmsley, to be a 


Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of | 


Cleveland. 

Rev. J. Dodsworth, to the V. of Bourn, 
Lincolnshire; pat., H. EB. Dodsworth, 
Esq. 

Rev. I. Egerton, V. of Dunnington, to be 
a Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland. 

Rev. I. Fidler, to the R. of Easington, 
Oxtord , pat., the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Rev. W. Fisher, B.A., C. ot Kilmoe, Cork, 
to the R. of that parish, vacant by the 

death of the Rev. F. Langford. 

Rev. J. L. Frost, to be Minister of the New 
Church, St. John’s, Bowling, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Garwood, to be Minister of St. 
Mary's Church, Spital-square. 


Rev. W. Gooch, V. of Stainton, to be a 


Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of 


Cleveland. 

Rev. C. Graham, to the C. of Killeshel, 
near Ballygawley, Ireland. 

Rev. H, Grylls, to be Chaplain tothe Right 
Hon. Lord Vivian. 

Rev. J. Hancock Hall, LL.B., to the R. of 
Keyworth, Nottinghamshire ; pat., Rev. 
Edward Thompson. 

Rev. Jobn Heale, to the R. of Pointing. 
ton, Somersetshire ; pat., the Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke. 

Rev. H. FL Hew rill, to the C. of Great 
Smeaton, Yorkshire. 

Rev. ©, C. Hotham, R. of Roos, to bea 
Rural Dean of the Archdeaconry of the 
Kast Riding of York. 

Kev. A.J. Llowell, of Jesus Chapel, South- 
ampton, to be one of the Domestic Chap- 
lains to the Duke of Cleveland. 

Rev. James Jenkyns, to the V. of Wootton, 
near Bedford , pat, Lady Payne, 

Rev. David Jones, tobe C. of Wymonham, 
Norfolk. 

Kev. Thomas hettlewell, to the Master- 
ship of the endowed School of Clonmel). 

Rev. BE. Larkin, to be Chaplain to Lord 
Monson. 

Kev. Robert Leeder, to the V. of West 
Barsham, Norfolk ; pat., Capt. Boldero. 

Rev. Johu Little, BLA..V. of Sundon and 
Shealley, near Luton, Bedfordshire, to 
the Chaplainey of the Luton Union, 

Rev. F. Lipscombe, R. of Welbury, to be 
a Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of 
(Cleveland. 3 

Rey. H.W. Llovd, to the P. C. of Pentree 
Voelas, Denbighshire ; pat., C. Wa 4s: 
Wrune, Esq. 
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Rev. F. P. Lowe, to the KR. of Saltfleetby, 
All Saints’, Lincolnshire ; pats., Magda- 
len College, Oxford. 

Rev. B. Lowther, to be Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Lowther. 

Rev. I. M‘Neece, to be Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, vacant by the appointment of the 
Rev. Dr. O'Brien to the See of Ossory, 
The living of Arboe, in the gift of the 
College, is also attached to the Protes- 
sorship. 

Rev. G. Mansfield, to the Incumbency of 
Trinity Chureh, Trowbridge, Wilts; 
pat., Duke of Rutland, 

Rey. F. A. Marriott, to be R. of Cotes- 
hatch, Leicester. 

Rev. J. Marshall, to the R. of St. Mary- 
le-port, Bristol; pat., Duke of Buck- 
lngham., 

Rev. C. Miller, to be P. C. of Ballyma- 
kenny, pat., the Lord Primate. 

Rev. G, Moody, to the R. of Gilston, near 
Harlow , pat,, Bishop of London. 

Rev. W. Mudge, to the R. of Pertenhall, 
Bedfordshire ; pat., the Rey. J. 4h. 
Martyn. 

Rev. George Murray, P. C, of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Ipswich, bas been appointed a 
Surrogate for granting Marriage Li- 
cences, 

Rev. H. J. B. Nicholson, D.D., to be a 
Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of St. 
Albans. 

liev. Chas. Notly, B.D., to the P. C, of 
Redlingtield, Norfolk ; pat., Wm. Adair, 
hsq. 

Rev. D. P. O'Connor, to the C. of An- 
derby with Cumberworth, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. S. Parish, to be Chaplain to 
H. M.S. *f Agincourt.” 

Kiev. J. W.S. Powell, to be Minister of 
the New Church, St. Peter, Norbiton, 
Kingston. 

Rev. H. R. Quartley, to the V. of Stan- 
tonbury, Bucks; pat., Earl Spencer. 
Rev. H. W. Ray, to the C, of the Parish 

Church of Kendal. 

Rev. KR. Roberts, to the V. of Milton 
Abbas ; pat., Mrs. Eliza Dawson Da- 
mer. 

Rev. A. J. Rogers, to be Chaplain on the 
Madras Establishment. 

Rev. J. Rowlandson, to the P. C. ot 
Mardale, Westmoreland. 

Rev. John Sabine, to the R. of Thorn 
Cothin, Somerset. 

Rev. S. L. Sainsbury, M.A., to the R. ot 
Beckington and Standerwick, Somerset, 
upon bis own petition as patron. 

Rev. G. Sandby, to the V. of Flixton, 
Suffolk ; pat., Sir Robert Shatto Adair, 
Bart. 





Rev. S. Sharpe, D.D., V. of Doncaster, to 
be a Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry 
of the West Riding ot York. 

Kev. G, Shaw, to the C. of Fen Dravton, 
vacant by the cession of the Rey, II. F. 
Lacon. 

Kev. II. M. Sherwood, to be C. of Brough- 
ton Hackett, W orcester. 

ev. IT. Tunstall Smith, to the V. of 
Whaplode, Lincolnshire. Viscount 
Ferrard bas also appointed the Rev. 1. 
Funstall Smith, M.A., his lordship’s 
Private Chaplain. 

Kev. Edward Sunderland, to the \V. ot 
Glentham, Lincolnshire; pats., the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. 

Rev. T. Sutton, V. of Sheffield, to be a 
Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of the 
West Riding of York. 

Kev. Wm. 1 hompson, to be C. of Bawdes- 
weli, Norfolk. 

Rev. George Francis Turner, B.A., ot 
Burston, to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to bis Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

Rev. Wm. Waller, to the R. of Kilcoran, 
diocese of Limerick, vacant by the Rey. 
F. Laneford’s death. 

Rev. Mr. Wayte has been elected Chap- 
lain of Galtspur Street Compter, in the 
room of the Rey. Mr. Boddington, re- 
siened, 

Rev. Temple West, to the R. of Orchard 
Portman, Somersetshire. 

Rey. T. Whitworth, to the R. of Addle- 
thorpe, Lincoln; pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Kev. D. A. Williams, Master of the Car- 
marthen Grammar School, to the P.C. 
of St. David’s Church, Carmarthen ; 
pat., the Rev. D. Rowlands. 

Ven. and Rev. Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
to be Chaplain to the High Sheriff of 

\ orkshire. 

Rey. R. C. Windham, to be Chaplain to 
the High Sheritt of Norfolk. 

Rev. Walter Webb Wodehouse, to be 
of St. Clement, in Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Kev. A. B. Wrightson, to be a Rural Dean 
inthe Archdeaconry of the West Riding 
of York. 


er — RRR 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. R. HL Amphlett, M.A., KR. of Had- 
zer, Worcestershire ; pat. J, Il. Gatton, 
Isa. 

liew. J. C. Barker Rector of the Town o 
St.George, Portola, Chaplain to the Lord 
ishop of Barbadoes, Rural Dean and 
Garrison Chaplain within the Colony. 

llon. and Rev. C. Bathurst, LL.D., BR. of 
Siddington, Gloucestershire ; pat., Lord 
(hancellor, 
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Rev. Samuel Blackall, R. of North Cad- 
bury, Somerset, pat., Emman. Coll., 
Camb. ; and prebendary of Wells Cath. 

Rev. TI. Bowman, many years Curate of 
St. Mary’s, Gateshead. 

Rev. J. Braddon, V. of Broadwood, 
Wigger and Germans-Week, Devon ; 
pats., D. SN C. of Bristol, 

Rev. W. J. Brookland, V. of Netherbury, 
with Beaminster, Dorset; pat.,the Preb. 
of Sarum Cathedral. 

Rev. R. Cantley, R. of Moulsoe, Bucks, 
pat., Lord Carrington ; and of Whbotcott, 
Warwickshire, 

Rev, J. Clarke, V. of Ilkley, Yorkshire ; 
pat., G. Hartley, Esq. 

Rev. J. Cowe, R. of Sunbury, Middlesex ; 
pat., D. and C, of St. Paul's. 

Rev. Bb, S. Davenport, M.A,, RK. of Lyd- 
ham, Salop; pat., Rev. Hl. Oakley ; 
and V. of Wortield, Salop , pat., W. Y. 
Davenport, Esq. 

Rev. J. Davison, formerly of Clare House, 
Viymouth, at Newport, 

Rev. Sir A. Elton, Bart., of Clevedon 
Court, Somersetshire. 

Rev. Thos. Farrow, P. C. of Scampston 
and Knapton, Yorkshire ; pat., Sir Wm, 
Strickland. 

Rev. Richard Fry, at Kidderminster. 

Rev. J. Garnet, at Tobago. 

Rev. John Herdman, M.A., of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, at Lesbury House, 
Northumberland. 

Rev. William Hildyard, R. of Winestead, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Rev. Stivard Jenkins, of Loching, in the 
county of Somerset, and of Stone, in the 
county of Gloucester. 

Rev. Arthur Jobnson, R. of Litthe Bad- 
dow, Essex. 

Rev. Joseph Lowthian, V. of Thatcham, 
with Greenham C. and Midgham C,, 
Berks; pat., J. Hanbury, Esq. 

Rev. James Marshall, P. C. of Ireby, 
Cumberland ; pats., D. and C. of Car- 
lisle, 

Rev. J. Mathew, R. of Reepham, with 
herdiston, Norfolk ; pat., Trimty Coll., 
Cambridge. 

Hon. and Rev. IT. Monck, R. of Wolfin, 
pat., the Crown, 

Kev. I. Moss, Incumbent of Ravenstone- 
dale, Westmoreland ; pat., Marl of Lons- 
dale. 

Rev. J. M. Munden, R. of Corscombe, 
Dorset, pat., Wm, Maskell, Esq. 

Kev. Casar Otway, in Dublin, well known 
for his published works relative to Ire- 
land. 

Rev. R. Prowde, M.A., P.C. of Hoving- 
ham, Yorkshire; pat., Earl of Carlisle, 

Kev. John Robinson, R. of Hockliffe 
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with Chalgrave, Bedfordshire ; 
W. W., Prescott. 
Rev. Thomas Tay, at Southill. 
Rev. Thomas Singleton, D.V., Archdeacon 
ot Northumberland, Prebendary of W or- 


pat., 
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Macparene Correce.—A Fellowship 
is vacant in this College, which will be 
filled up on the festival of St. James the 
Apostle, next ensuing. Candidates are at 
liberty to call upon the President on any 
day before the 2Ist of July next, bringing 
with them a copy of their baptismal re- 
gister, and a testimonial of good conduct 
from their college. They must be natives 
of Northamptonshire, and graduates of 
the University. 

On Thursday last the following 
crees were conferred 

Masters of Arts—). H. Mahony, Stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch., grand comp. ; Rev. G. 
W. Brameld, Lincoln; Rev. H. T. May, 
Fellow of New College; L. G. Browne, 
Exeter; Rev. J. Murray, New Inn Hall, 
(incorporated from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. 

Bachelors of Arts—C., J 
Chureh; E. He Ballard 
Rogers, Balliol. 

On Saturday last, the following gentle- 
men were elected Scholais of [ niversity 
College -—Mr. ‘Te. Arnold, from Rugby 
School, to the open Scholarship ; and My. 
EE. Armitage and Mr. J. Barmley, Com 
moners of University College, to the 
Yorkshire Scholarships. 


March 1°. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednes 
day last, Mr. W. TL. Hutchins, B.A. of 
Worcester was unanimously 
elected to the Vinerian Scholarship, va- 
cant by the Mr. Reade, of 
Magdalene, to a fellowship on that Foun- 
dation. 


De- 


. Smith, Christ 
Wadham; W. 


College, 


election of 


Ina Congregation holden on Vhursday 


last, the following Doon were col- 
ferred .— 
Bachelors of Arts—Sir J. be. Haring- 


ton, Bart., Christ Chureh; J. H. Pollen, 
Christ Chureh; J. 
Hall; A, 


Soper, Magdalene 
i. Whieldon, Trinity. 


Ina Convocation holden the same day, 
lravers I wiss, Esq., SF pot and Fellow 
ot University, was unanimously elected 
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cester and R. of Elsdon and Howick, 
Northumberland ; pat., Duke of North- 
umberland. 

Rev. J. H.W. Williams, R. of Fordham 
All Saints cum Westley, Cambridge. 





NEWS. 


| Professor of Political Economy, in the 


room of Terman Merivale, Esq., late 
Fellow of Balliol. 

At the same time it was unanimously 
agreed to grant to the Rev. R. S. Stevens, 
vicar of South Petherwin and ‘Trewen, in 
Cornwall, an annual allowance of 50/, 
during his ineumbeney, towards the main- 
tenance of an assistant curate; such sum 
to be paid out of the rent received by the 
University for the rectorial tithes. 

‘The nomination of Mr. Hansell of Mac- 
dalene, and of Mr. Smith of Queen’s, (0 
be Public Examiners, was also approved. 

‘The Examiners for the Ireland Scholar- 
ship have elected W. Bb. 'P. Jones, Sehola 
of Trinity College, to be the Ireland 
Scholar for 1842. 


March 19. 


New VParoressonsnirs. — Whereas hei 
Majesty has graciously intimated her royal 
willand intention totound two new Theolo- 
gical Professorships in this University, and 
by an Act of Parliament passed in the Ses- 
sion holden in the third and fourth years of 
her Majesty's reign, it is provided that 
the said Protessorships shall eventually be 
endowed with two Canonries of Christ 
Church; and whereas it is earnestly de- 
sived that Letters Patent should be ol- 
tained as soon as possible, constituting the 
said Protessorships, and enabling the Uni- 
versity to make regulations for the due 
government thereof, and that with a view 
thereto stipends should be provided ad in- 
termm tor the two Professorships atter thei 
noinination by the Crown, in a Convoca- 
tion holden on ‘Thursday last, at twelve 
o clock, it was agreed to grant to each of 
the said Professors the sum of 500/. per 
annum, as a stipend, ad interim, to be paid 
to each of them by half-yearly payments 
from the time when he shall be appointed 
to his ofhee, to the when he shall 
suceeed to the Canonry assigned to hits 
Professorship by the above-mentioned Act 
of Parliament; the sum to be provided 
out of the moneys transferred in the year 
i836 to the general purposes of the Uni 
versity, from the funds of the University 
Press. 


time 
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On Friday, the }1th instant, the Exa- 
miners of the Candidates for the Univer- 
ity Scholarship for the encouragement of 
Latin literature, notified to the Vice- 
Chancellor that they had awarded it to 
Mr. G. Smith, Commoner otf Christ 
Church, and that Messrs M. Arnold, of 


Baliol, and G. G. Bradley, of University 
College, had honourably distinguished 
themselves in the examination. There 
were twenty-eight candidates for this 


scholarship. , 

On Wednesday last, Messrs. G. Smart, 
of Exeter College, and R. ‘T. Davison, 
hoth of the diocese of Durham, were 
elected Lord Crewe'’s Exhibitioners ; and 
on Thursday, Messrs. W. W. Bradley, of 
Lincoln College, J. Banks, of St. Mary 
Hall, and J. R. TL. Eaton, of Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey, were elected Scholars 
of Lincoln College. At the same time, 
Mr. C. C. Crackenthorp was elected Dr. 
Flutchins’s Sebolar. 


March 20. 


fur Universtry Appresst Iter Ma 
jesty having appointed yesterday se’nnight 
for the reception of the congratulatory ad 
dress of the University, on the birth of an 
heir apparent to the throne, the Vice- 
Chancellor and Delegates assembled at a 
commodious house in James-street, near 
the Palace, from whence they moved in 
procession at about a quarter to one o'clock. 
Phe numbers present amounted to nearly 
200, among whom were Lord Devon, the 
Hich Steward, his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, Lord Kenyon, Lord l Idon, Lord 
lyin, Lord Redesdale, Sir Charles W: 
therell, Mr. isteourt, M.P., Sir Thomas 
\cland, M.P., Sir Robert Fitazwygram, 
Sir Claudius Hunter, Dr. Buckland, Ds 
Phillimore, Dr. Francis Hawkins, Dr. 
F. P. Hodges, Dr. Sprainger, Dr. Bel- 
lamy, Dr. Burge, Mr. Sotheron, MI. P., Xc. 

The Duke of Wellington met the Vice- 
Chancellor and Delegates on the grand 
tairease of Buckingham Palace precisely 
at one, ana soon after the Delegates and 
Members of the University were sum- 
moned to the royal presence. 

The Chancellor read the address, to 
which her M iesty wa pl ased to return 


+} 


rr following most gracious answeri—= 
‘*]T receive with sincere pleasure your 
oneratulations on an event which has in- 
creased my private happiness, and which, 
| trust, under the protection of Divine 
Providence, may ensure the stability of the 
throne. 

Pie advancement of sound learning 
and pure religion is an object which I 
have constantly in view, 


‘* The University of Oxford may be as- 
sured of the continuance of my protection 
and favour,” 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, at- 
tended by the Deputation, and the other 
Members of the University, then proceeded 
to another room, where his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, attended by the Marquis ot 
leveter, Groom of the Stole, Capt. Francis 
Seymour (Scots Fusilier Guards), Groom 
in Waiting, and Sir Edward Bowater, 
equerry in Waiting, received an address 
voted in Convocation, which was also read 
by the Chancellor, to which his Royal 
Highness returned a suitable reply. 

Phe Members of the Deputation, and ot 
the University, then dispersed ; the Chan- 
eellor, Viee-Chancellor, High Steward, 
and Proetor hi procecding to Clarence 
House, in order to present an address to 
her Roval Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

They were received by ber Royal High- 
ness, attended by Lady Fanny Howard, 
Lady in Waiting, and Sir George Couper, 
Bart., Controller of her Royal Higtness’s 
household, 

Phe Clergy are informed that it is the 
intention of the Bishop to hold his Visita- 
tion for the county of Oxford some time 
in next May; and that his Lordship has 
issued his usual inhibition to the Areh- 
deacon, his Official, and Surrogates, from 
acting in their several departments in prov- 
ing Wills, granting Marriage Licences, 
Ac., for the next three months. 

In a Convocation holden on Saturday 
last, being the last day of Lent ‘Term, the 
Vice-Chancellor nominated the Rev. F.C. 
Vlumptre, 1).1)., Master of University 
College, to be one of the Pro- Viee-Chan - 
cellors for the remainder of the academical 
year, in the room of the Lord Bishop of 
(Chichester, 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred ; 

Muasters of Arts Rev. G. Burder, 
Maydalene Hall: Rev. ye Lowe, Oriel; 
Rev. GT. Wyatt, Wadham 

Bachelors of Arts—S. New ington, New 
Inn Tlall; ‘TP. Mynors, Wadham. 

Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Deyrees on the following days in Master 
Perm :—Wednesday, April 6; Thursday, 
April 21; Thursday, April 28; Vriday, 
May 6; Saturday, May 1/4. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the University Seal was affixed to a 
Letter of Thanks to the Emperor of 
Russia, for his Imperial Majesty’s gra- 
clous pre ent to the University of a Dic- 
tionary of the Thibet Language, 


; 
' 
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The Examiners of the Candidates for 
the Mathematical Scholarship have notified 
tothe Vice-Chancellor that they have 
elected the Rev. LB. Price, B.A., Sebolat 
vl Pembroke College. 

Yesterday se’unight, the Examiners ap- 
pointed by the Trustees elected Mr. J. W. 
Knott, Commoner of Wadham College, 
Lusby Scholar. 

On luesday, the Lord Bishop of Chi. 
chester took the oaths and his seat in the 
Llouse of Lords 

mm 


CAMBRIDGE. 


March 8. 

On Thursday last, John Gibson, B. A. 
scholaroft Jesus College, in this University, 
was clected a foundation Fellow of that 
society. 

March 12. 

Berw's Scnotans.—The following gen- 
tlemen were yesterday elected University 
Scholars, on the Rev. Dr. Bell’s founda- 
tion :—Holden, Trinity College, Browne, 
Corpus Christi College. 

Phe following are the names of the In- 
ceptors to the degree otf Master of Arts 
at the Congregation held yesterday :— 
J. G. Maitland and W. C. Mathison, 
Fellows of Trinity ; W. Ritchie, Trinity ; 
b. M. Cowie, P. Frost, and G, PF. Rey- 
ner, Fellows of St. John; EK. TT. Codd, 
and ‘T. Humphreys, St. John’s; B. Smith 
and P. Freeman, Fellows of St. Peter's ; 
Il. IL. N. Glossop, St. Peter’s ; A.'T. Cory, 
Fellow of Pembroke; J. R. Crowfoot, Fel- 
low of Caius; ‘T. Caswall, Fellew of 
Clare Hall; R. Goodwin, Clare Hall, J. 
Beck, Corpus Christi; A. DP. 0. Mills, 
Qlueens’, R. Merry, and Hl. A. Woodham, 
Fellows of Jesus; Hl. G. Williams, Em- 
manuel. 

At the same Congregation the following 
ct grees were conte red 

Bachelors in Divinity — Kev. R. W. 
Evans, Fellow of Trinity ; Rev. C. Lenny, 
St. John’s. 

Bachelors in Civil Law—L. Morison, 
Trinity; J. G. Stawell, Caius. 

At the same congregation a grace passed 
the Senate to confirm the following re- 
port _ 

* The Syndicate appointed to consider 
the best mode of providing for the safe 
custody of the Paintings, books, 
MSS.. &c., of the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
scum, which rm.ust shortly be removed, 
pursuant to a notice trom the Perse 
Trustees, be 
Senate :.- 
Phat having given thei best consider- 


r leave tu report to the 
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ation to the means at present possessed by 
the University, of affording a proper re 
ceptacle for the Fitzwilliam bequest, they 
are unanimously of opinion, that that por- 
tion of the University Library which is 
called the East Room may be, in July 
next, conveniently appropriated to this 
purpose. 

* Under this impression, the Syndicate 
have conferred with the Library Syndicate, 
who have kindly expressed their concur- 
rence and their readiness to afford every 
facility in carrying the proposed measur 
into effect: upon the understanding that 
all expenses whatsoever incurred by its 
adoption, be defrayed out of the Fitzwil- 
liam funds, and that an adequate remune- 
ration be made to the Library keepers, out 
of the same funds, for any extra services 
which may be required of them. 

* The Syndicate recommend the above 
arrangement to the Senate for their ap- 
probation. 

* G. Ancupatt, Vice-Chan. 
“ W, Frencu. 

“ G. E. Pacar. 

“J, Longe. 

“TH. Puiveorr. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

1. That with a view to afford greater 
facility to the public visiting the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum, the hours of admission be, 
for the future, from 11 o'clock in the fore- 
noon till 4. (Saint days excepted.) 

2. To appoint Mr. Griflin, of St. John’s 
College, Deputy Proctor, in the absence 
of Mr. Gaskin, 

On Monday last, the Porteus medals at 
Christ College were adjudged as follows :— 

Latin Essay to J. C. Reynolds. 

English Essay to T. Ramsbotham. 

Reading Prize to 8S. K. Swann. 

Ata meeting of the Perse trustees on 
Monday last, B. H. Drury, B.A., was 
elected a Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, in this University, on that foun- 
dation. 

\n election of a scholar will be held on 
Friday, April 22, for Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. ‘The scholarship is open to natives 
of Laneashire, Hlampshire, Surrey, Lin- 
colnshire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, 
Kent, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, and of 
the dioceses of Bath and Wells, Exeter, 
and Durham. 


March 19. 


\t a meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, which was held on Mon- 
day evening, the Very Reverend the Dean 
of Ely, the President, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. Taplin, on the Solution 
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of Cubic Equation ; and a Memoir by the 
Master of ‘Trinity College, on the ques- 
tion, ** Are cause and eflect simultaneous 
or successive ?”’ 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, MARCH 12, 1842. 
Evaminers. ~ W. H. Bateson, M. A., 
St. John’s ; E. HW. Bunbury, M.A,, 
‘Trinity ; EK. Warter, M.A., Mag- 
dalene; James Hildyard, M.A,, 
Christ's. 
lirst Class. — Denman, Hon. G., and 
Munro, Hl. W. J., Trinity; Atkinson, 
E., Clare Hall; Peter, R. G., Jesus 
College ; Wolfe, A., St. John’s; Shaw, 
B., Lrinity ; Morse, F., and Wilson, W., 
G., St. John's; Kingsley, C., Magdalene. 
Second Class. —Nugee, G., ‘Trinity ; 
Ainger, G. H., St. John’s ; Ommanney, 
G. D. W., and Barstow, 'T. I., Trinity ; 
Venables, E., Pembroke; Vaughan, EF. 
Il., Christ’s; Vidal, O. E., and VFowell, 
R. D., St. John’s; Carter, S. R., Em- 


manuel; Montagu, E. W., Caius ; Wood- 
ford, J. R., Pembroke ; Vidal, J. H., of. 


John’s; Parr, W., Catharine Hall; Sheep- 
shanks, J., Trinity ; Sheringham, J. W., 
St. John’s. 

Third Class. — Walpole, R., Caius ; 
Yeoman, T. L., ‘Trinity; Slade, J., St. 
Conybeare, J. C., Peter’s ; 
Riley, J., and Thrupp, C. J., ‘Trinity ; 
Light, W. E., St. John’s; Hogg, L., Em- 
manuel, and Ramsay, A., Trinity, 24. 

The Vice-Chancellor has given notice 
that there will be Congregations on the 
following days of the ensuing ‘Term 
Wednesday... April 13, 
Wednesday... April 2 } 


Jolin’s ; St. 


. ~(oN at Eleven. 
W ednesday, . ~May 11, 
Wednesday...May 25, 
: Stat. B.D. 
Saturday... ..June Me a 


¢ Comm.)at Ten, 


Wednesday...June 22, ) 

P . y ¢ at Kleven. 
Saturday.....July 2, § 
Monday......July 4, 

Vriday wit July & > at Ten. 


(Iend of Term.) 
On Wednesday last, the two gold medals, 
value 15 guineas each, annually given by 
the Chancellor of the University to the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, who hav- 
ing obtained Senior Optimes at least, 
shew themselves the greatest proficients in 
classical learning, were adjudged to H. A.J. 
Munro, B.A., and B. Shaw, B.A., both 
of lrinity College. 
On Saturday last, J. P. Birkett, Esq., 
8.A., Mathematical Master at Harrow, 


was elected a Lay Fellow of Jesus Col- 


lege, in this University, in the place of 


Mr. Merry, who has recently been re- 
moved to a Foundation Fellowship. 
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The following gentlemen, whose names 
appear in the first class of the Classical 
Tripos, were students of King’s College, 
London— Wolfe, Shaw, and Kingsley. 

On Monday last, the following gentle- 
men were elected Foundation Fellows of 
St. John’s College, in this University : 


H. Bailey, B.A.; B. Williams, B.B; 
J. Atlay, B.A.; J. Bather, B.A. 
On Monday last, E. Atkinson, B.A,, 


Scholar of Clare Hall, in’ this University, 
was elected a Fellow of that society. ‘This 
gentleman is third on the list of classical 
honours for the present year. 


March 26. 


The Plumian 
tice that he 
lectures 


has 
will commence a course of 
Optics, Hyder taties, and 
Pneumatics, on ‘Thursday, April 14, at 


Professor given no- 


on 


twelve o'clock, in the room under the 
University Library. 
PRESENTATION OF tHE UNIVERSITY 


Appresses.—On Priday,the 18th instant, 
her Majesty held a Court at Buckingham 
Palace, for the reception of addresses to 
the throne, when a loyal and dutiful ad 

dress of congratulation on the birth of the 
Prince of Wales was presented to her Ma- 
jesty from this University, by the Chan- 
cellor, with a deputation of Masters and 
Scholars. The deputation was attended 
by the High Steward of the University 
(Lord Lyndhurst), and a very numerous 
body of members, among whom were 
the Marquess Camden, the Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn, M.P., the Hon. C.F. 
Law, M.P., Colonel sir John Rowland 
Eustace (St. Peter’s College), &c. 

The Vice-Chancellor read the address, 
to which ber Majesty returned the follow 
ing most gracious answer : 

“ T thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
address. 

* Your aflectionate congratulations on 
the birth of the Prince, my son, give me 
the truest satisfaction. 

“Tt will be my care that he shall be 
trained in sound principles of religion, and 
of attachment to the established institu- 
tions of these realms, which [ hope to 
transmit unimpaired to posterity. 

“The University of Cambridge may 
always depend on my favour and protec- 


tion.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, the High Steward, 
the deputation, and other members ot the 
University, afterwards presented an ad- 
dress of congratulation to his Roy il High- 
ness Prince Albert, the Prinee 
returned a suitable reply. 

The Vice-Chancellor and the principal 
| members of the deputation then had an 


to which 
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audience of the Duchess of Kent, and pre- 
sented an address of congratulation from 
the University. 

— 


DUBLIN. 

Tratsity Cotrece.— It has been re- 
solved, with the approbation of his Grace 
the Lord Primate, and the sanction of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows of ‘Trinity 


College, to found five Irish Scholarships in 
the University, in connexion with the Irish 
Collegiate School. ‘They are designed tov 
such students only as intend to become 
candidates for holy orders in the chureh in 
Ireland, and are consequently only open 
to members of the church. One Scholar 
will be elected every year. The value of 
each Scholarship will be, the first year, 24/,, 


increasing, vear by year, up to 48/. 
oa s J , 





BIRTHS 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 


Allen, Rev. J. B., r. of Mappowder, Dorset, 

Barry, Rev. W., Blisworth Reetory. 

Bateman, Rey. J., v. of Huddersfield, York- 
shire. 

Bovd, Rev. VW eS of Arncliile, Yorkshire. 

Chaloner, Rey. ‘TV. W., Bramham Lodge. 

Coulcher, Rev. G., p. ec. of St. Benedict's, 
Cambridge. 

Croft, Rev. S., r. of St. Mary Stoke, Ipsv ih. 

Curtis, Rev. - r.of St. | eonard s, Colchester 

Ciray, Rev. C., v. of Godimanchester, Hants. 

Griffith, Rev. D. TL., Cadoxton, near Neath. 

Hall, Rev. W. R., at Shenley Rectory. 

Humphrey, Rev. Ro PL, Thorpe Mandeville 
Rectory. 

Isaacson, Rev. S., Hastings. 

James, Rev. ‘T., c. of Llanfyrnach. 

lewdwine, Rev. W., Hardwick, Derbyshire. 

Law, Rev. P. C., r. ef North Repps, Norfolk 

Linskill, Rev. J. A. P., Whitburn 

Maxwell, Rev. ¢ - Wyddial Rectory, Herts. 

Palmer, Re ‘ 3, N.; c of Idefoid, Devon hire 

Penny, Rev. E., Af. A., Canterbury 

Pownall, Rev. C. C. B.. v. of Milton Ernest, 
ledfordshire 

Smvth, Rev. J. Ro. Castledowneen. 

Sparkes, Rev. R. J., Alford Rectory. 

Southby, Rev. is H.. Rectory Louchton. 

Stead, Rev. S., Burton upon Trent 

Teale, Rev. \\. H., Leeds. 

Ward, Rev. Ds Abbey Road, Nt Jolin’s Wood. 

\\ ay, Rev. H. H., v. of Henbury, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Wyndbam, Rev. J., r. of Sutton Mandeville, 
Wiltshire. 


Or Daveurers—the Lady ot 


Appleton, Rev. J., v. of St. Neot’s, Hants. 

Beadon, Rev. H. W vy. of Latton, nea 
Crickdale 

Rennett, Rev. —, A.M., 
Somerset. 

Billineslev, Rev. J. R. F., Warniuneton R. 

Bowstead, Rev. J., v. of Messingham, Lin 
cuolushire 


r. of Shepton Mallet, 


AND 


MARRIAGES, 


PO PLPPPODDD PH 


Boys, Rey. C., r. of Wing, Rutlandshire. 

Buttemer, Rev. R. D. Wreeclesham, Surrey. 

Cooper, Rev. M., M.A., p. ¢ of Bramshaw, 
Wilts. 

Downe, Rev. G. E., Rushdea R., Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Duthy, Rev. W., r. of Sudborough, North- 
amptonshire. 

Mlhott, Rev. C. B., r. of Tattingstone, Suffolk. 

Emra, Rev. J., M.A., p. c. of St. Mary’s, 
Redlynch, Wilts. 

Everett, Rev. G.B., Everleigh Rectory 

Halitax, Rev. J., Caldeweate, Carlisle. 

Jackson, Rey. G., Colsterworth Rectory, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Maherly, Rev. C., p. ¢. of Owslebury, Hants 

Morgan, Rev. J., v. of Corston, Somersetshire 

Murray, Rev. W., v. of St. Peter’s, Colcheste: 

Meyers, Rev. C. J., v. of Flintham, Notts. 

Newcomb, Rey. ©. G., Musbury House, D 
vonshire, 

Paske, Rey. G. A., pe. of Needham Market 
Suffolk. 

Purton, Rev. J., Oldbury Rectory, Salop. 

(QJuilter, Rev. G., v. of Canwick, Lincolnshue 

Rowe, Rev. S., v. of Crediton, Devon, (twin 
daughters. ) 

Sergeant, Rev. ©., p. «. of St. Philip’s, ~al- 
ford, and canon of Manchester 

Shaw, Rev. W. R., the R., Cuxton, Kent. 

Shute, Rev. W. A., Sedgefield. 

Thackery, Rev. G., r. of Hemingby, Lincoln. 

Phomas, Rev. A., Whadden, near Royston, 
Cambridgeshire 


MARRIAGES, 


Ballard, Rev..., r. of Woodeaton, Oxfordshire’ 
to Eliza, e. d. of J. Fane, Esq. of Wormsley 
Srewster, Rev. W., B.A. of Tvinity College, 
Oxford, to Elizabeth Harris, y. d. of the lat 

J. J. Roach, Psq., of Oxford. 
Broom, Rev. F., Officiating Ch iplain to the 


Porees at Lapranie, to Catherine Elizabeth, 
ed. of Lieut.-Col. Napier, Secretary for 
Indian Affairs. 
Brown, Rev. G., of Sloane-street, Chelsea, to 
Miss Alldridge, ot Twickenham Common. 
Greenley, Rey, J. P., r. of Burlestone, Dorset, 
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to Ellen, y. d. of Mr, Woolaston, of Alton 
Cross, Stafford. 

Heale, Rev. J., B.A., rv. of Pointington, So- 
merset, to Georgiana Margaretta, y. d. of 
the late R. A. F. Williams, Esq. 

Hill, Rev. A. B., «. of St. George's, Leeds, to 
Agnes Sarah, d. of the Rev. A. Dallas, r. 
of Wonston. 

Jaques, Rev. J. S., v. of Allendale, Northum- 
berland, to Miss Clemitson, d. of the late 
K. Clemitson, ksq., of Allendale. 

Langhorne, Rev. T., Domestic Chaplain to the 
karl of Warwick, to Eliza Catherine, third 
d. of J. Wintle, lisq., of Bath. 

Mitchell, Rey. J., of Omagh, to Margaret Orr, 
e. d. of the Rev. A. Johaston, of Newbliss. 

Passin } iin, Rev. RP Ries M. _ to Mary he 
zabeth, y- and only surviving d. of the late 
D. Anwyl, Esq , of Plascock, Bala. 

Peers, Rev. C., of Donhead St. Mary's, Wilts 


EVENTS OF 


to Eliza, e. d. of the late Rev. J. Mann, of 
Clapham, Surrey. 

Price, Rev. T., r. of Llansothal, Herefordshire, 
to Sarah, e. d. of the late Rev. T. Rogers, 
of Stourbridge. 

Price, Rev. W., c. of Brindle, to Alice, only 
child of J. Bennett, Esq., of the same place. 

Reynolds, Rey. F. C. P., Chaplain to the Hon. 
East India Company, to Louisa Jean, second 
d. of T. G. Babington, Esq., of Leicester. 

Smythies, Rev. W. Y., of Wembdon, Somer- 
set, to Harrietta Maria, seeond d. of the 
late E. Gordon, Esq., of Sunninghill, Berks. 

Tyleeote, Rev. T., vr. of Marsdon, Bedford- 
shire, to Elizabeth, d. of the late J. Fereday, 
Esy., of Tansley Hill, Worcestershire. 

Watson, Rev. W. FF. W., to Mary Jane, y. d. 
of the Rev. R. Fennell, of Brighton. 

Wyche, Rev. J P. ¥ Yo of Cranfield, Redtord- 
shire, to Emma, d. of G. K. Paxon, Esq. 


TH MONTH, 


N.B. The Evenrs are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


a 


TESTIMONIALS OF RES PECT 
Have been received by the following Clergzymen :~ 


Rev. Henry Barrett, on bis leaving the 
curacy of St. Mary’s Church, Gateshead, 
a handsome tea and coffee service. 

Rey. J. Charters, B.A., an elegant and 
richly chased silver basket, on his leaving 
Over Darwen, Lancashire. 

Rey. James Dalton, on his leaving the 
curacy of St. Mary’s, Pembroke, a silver 
tea-service, 

Rev. C. Day, curate of Odiham and 
Grevwell, Hants, a silver tea-service, on 
his leaving the curacy. 

Rey. G. Dowell, curate of Boxford, 
Suffolk, an elegant silver coffee-pot, by 
the inhabitants of Boxford, Suffolk 

Rev. B. M. Gane, a very handsome 
silver salver, ‘‘ as a token of the sincere 
regard and esteem of the inhabitants of 
Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, on his retir- 
ing from that curacy.” 

Rev. W. Harries, late curate of Brosely, 
Salop, a purse of fifty-five overeigns, 

Rev. J. R. Inge, M.A., a beautifully 
illuminated Address, by the congregation 
of St. Mary’s, Portsmouth ; also a costly 
silver S ilver. The 

Iso received a similar gratifying testi- 
ny of regard from his former parish- 
loners, on leaving the curacy of Seamer, 

Rev. J. L. Ison, curate of Tipton, 
Devon, 


same gentleman had 


lO 
aa 


Rey. J. Jenvey, M.A., of Harrage-house 
School, Romsey, was presented by his 
pupils on his birth day, Feb. 22, with a 
splendid silver salver, bearing an appro. 
priate inscription in Latin, and also, at 
the same time, with an elerantly. bound 
Hevapla, 

Rev. Jas. Henry Mapleton, incumbent 
of Christ Charch, Blackfriars, by his late 
parishioners of Mitcham, Surrey, a service 
of plate, in token of their regret at bis re- 
signation of the living, and to mark their 
sense of his most affectionate and truly 
pastoral care. 

Rev. VT. Mason, of Carr street, [pawich, 
a silver-mounted inkstand and a purse of 
50 guineas, by his pupils, on his retiring 
from the duties of the school. 

Rey. M. Mills, late minister of Long- 
stone, Derbyshire. 

Rev. R. Morgan, of Llansamlet, Swan- 
sea, Glamoreanshire, 

Rev. J. Reece, vicar of Tursley, near 
Sheffield, 

tev. R. Stephens, curate of St. Edmund, 
| eter, 

tev. T. Steele, B.A., incumbent of Lit- 
tleborough, Lancashire, a silver tea-ser- 
vice, value 65/., a silver cup, value 17/, 
aud a purse containing 140 sovereigns, 

Rev, J. W. Watts, minister of hen- 
sington Chapel, Bath, by his congrega- 
tion, with a purse of one hundred sove- 
reigns, as a token of their affection and 
esteem, 
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472 EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


CHESHIRE. 


At the last half-yearly meeting of the 
proprietors of the Grand Junction Rail- 
way, it was stated in the report, that 
‘intimation has been sent to every pro- 
prietor, of the intention of the directors to 
propose the appropriation of 1000/, towards 
the erec tion of a church at Crewe. ‘The 


company’s establishments for the repairs of 


engines and carriages will shortly be re- 
moved there; and some hundreds of men, 
with their families, will then be deprived 
of their present opportunities of religious 
instruction, and settledin a spot possessing 
prov ision only forits own ver V limited po- 
pulation. In these circumstances, the di- 
rectors consider they are performing their 
duty no less to the sharebolders than to 
the workmen who are dependent upon 
them, in commending to your favourable 
judgment the motion of which they have 
viven notice, The amount per 100/. share, 
caused by the appropriation of 1000/, for 
the above purpose, would be about 102d.; 
and the directors are prepared to recom- 
mend, that any proprietor who may object 
to this appropri: ition, should have the op- 
tion of receiving lis proportion of the 
amount.” The particulars of the accounts 
having been read, and the report adopted, 
a resolution was proposed and seconded, 
allotting LOOOL, to the erection of a church 
at Crewe; with a proviso, that any person 
dissenting from the resolution should have 
his proportion ofthat sum repaid to him at 
the rate of tid) per 1001. share, ‘The reso- 
lution, aftera short conversation, and after 
several inquiries had been answe red, was 
passed nem. con. Lt appeared that the ine 
tention of the directors to obtain a grant 
for the establishment of schools bad been 
relinquished, ow ing to the difficulty of de- 
ciding what sort of education should be 
adopted, 

Phe Dean and Chapter of Chester have 
decided against having any musical festi- 
val in thatcathedral this year, 


DEVONSTIIRE, 

The foundation stone of 
new church at Chevithorne, 
two miles from ‘Tiverton, laid last 
week, by the Rev, Win. Raver, rector ot 
Lidcombe Portion, in whose district ofthe 
parish the site is situated, 

A meeting was held at the vestry-room, 
Honiton, on the 24th of February, in pur- 
suance of a notice issued by the church. 
wardens, desiring the parishioners to confer 
with them on the propriety of commencing 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
against those persons who refuse payment 


the imtended 
a village about 
was 


jority 


of the rate from Faster, 1541 


, to Easter, 


1842. The Rev. V. H. P. Somerset, the 
Rector, was unanimously voted to the 
chair, — Mr. Flood, the churchwarden, 


having briefly introduced the business of 
the meeting, Mr. Cox contended that the 
rate which it was sought to enforce was 
retrospective, and therefore illegal; he 
moved that no proceedings be taken to 
entorce the rate.—Mr. Aberdein seconded 
the motion. Mr. Tuckett, the church 
warden, then stated the teelings unde: 
which he and his brother churchwarden 
acted, Mr. Lee, builder, moved an 
amendment, that proceedings be taken in 
the Eeclesiastical Court against those per- 
sons who have not paid their church-rates 
Mr. Mules briefly seconded the motion, 
and stated his opinion onthe subject, and 
asserted thatthe rate was good, and ought 
to be enforced. On a division, there ap- 
peared, tor Mr. Cox’s motion, 45; agains' 
it, 41. A poll was then demanded, and at 
its close, it appeared, there were tor en 
forcing the rate, 151; against it, $95 ma- 
, 42.— Western Luminary. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


It gives us great pleasure to know that 
proposals for building a new church at 
Radipole, to supply the spiritual necesst- 
ties of the large and rapidly increasing 
population of that suburb to this tow b, are 
earnestly revived, with a zeal, and under 
circumstances and auspices which we trust 
atlord the prospect of a successful result, 
Of the spiritual wants of that district there 
can be no doubt. The distance at which 
the inhabitants of the most populous part 
of the parish are located either from thei: 
own parochial church, or from the church 
of St. Mary’s, Weymouth, places them 
under peculiar ditliculuies as regards the 
essential duty of attendance on divine wor- 
ship, and the proposal tor removing these 
difficulties by the erection and endowment 
of a new and conveniently situated church 
cannot fail, we should imagine, to receive 
the cordial and earnest support not only ot 
those who reside in the district, and those 
more immediately interested in the neigh- 
bourhood, but also of all who feel the 
weight of that deep responsibility which 
now rests upon the nation to promote the 
cood and vreat work of church extension, 
and thus to aid in removing, if possible, 
some portion of that reproach which rest 
upon the church of Christ in this country, 
us the consequence ot long 
inditterence, and 
Cou nty Chronicl ‘ 

The altar window of St. Mary’s Church. 
in this town, (Bridport, ) has recently been 


years ol ease, 


negligence, Do 









filled with stained glass of an elegant de- 
sign, which is a great improvement to that 
ancient edifice, The piers which support 
the window were erected by John Cullo- 
den, in the reign of Henry III. This 
window, with those of the nort! and south 
aisles, was anciently filled with stained 
glass, which was destroyed during the 
creat rebellion. 

We have the pleasure of announcing 
afresh instance of the Queen Dowager's 
liberality. The Rev. bk, Wilson, vicar of 
Whitchurch Canonicorum, being desirous 
of building a national school near the new 
church at Marshwood, on a site given for 
that purpose by C. B. Tucker, Esq., of 
Chard, and having laid before her Majesty 
a statement of the exertions already made, 
and the pecuniary difficulties still remain- 
ing, he has just received her Majesty's 
cheque for ten pounds, towards carrying 
his design into effect. 


DURHAM, 


The Lord Bishop of Durham has sub- 
ribed S00, towards the erection of a new 
training schoolin the city of Durham, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


\ most daring and diabolical act was re- 
cently committed at the vicarage house of 
Marshtield, Gloucestershire, by a miscreant 
who, baving broken open and robbed the 
premises, set fire to the house. 

the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
sristol bas liberally contributed 50/. to- 
wards the expense of building and endow- 
ing the new church, now in the course of 
erection at Twigworth, near this city.— 
(:loueestershtre Chronicle, rr bh. 12, 

We understand that the Lord Bishop ot 
Gloucester and Bristol bas subscribed 50/. 
towards the repairs and restoration of Ile- 
reford Cathedral, ‘The total amount sub- 
scribed up to Wednesday last rather ex- 
ceeded 11,5651, — Gloucestershire Chro- 

le, March 5. 

KENT. 

Canternury.—Cuurcn Ratrs.—We 
understand thatthe Mayor of Canterbury's 
refusal to grant summonses against certain 
jarishioners of Northgate, for refusing to 
jay this just demand, was not the illeg: lity 
f the application, but because he did not 
like church-rates.—Kentish Gazette. 
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LANCASHIRE, 


[he Queen Dowager has munificently 
mven toi to the incumbent of Hurst 


(creen, Lancashire, towards the erection of 


hool-houses in that district. 


Vou. XXL—aApril, 1842. 
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The newly-appointed Bishop of Chi- 
chester, Dr. Ashurst Turner Gilbert, late 
principal of Brasenose college,Oxford, was 
consecrated on Sunday, 27th Feb., by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the private 
chapel at Lambeth Palace. His Grace 
was assisted on the occasion by the Bi- 
shops of Lincoln and Llandaff; and 
amongst the functionaries present were 
the Right Hon. Dr. Nicholl, in his capa- 
city of Vicar-General, Dr, Haggard, the 
Surrogate, and Mr. Bowdler, the Proctor 
of the Archdeacon; Mr, F, H. Dyke, the 
Registrar of Peculiars ; Mr, C. llodgson, 
the. Archbishop's secretary ; und Mr. lay- 
lor, the Apparitor General of the diocese. 
The service was performed by his Grace’s 
chaplains, the Rev. Dr. Mill (who read 
the lessons) and the Rev. Mr. Harrison. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev, Dr, 
E. Hawkins, the Provost of Oriel college, 
Oxford, and the discourse was admirably 
calculated to enhance the effect of the so- 
lemn ceremonial upon the minds and feel- 
ings of those who had the privilege and 
happiness to be present. 

Sir R. H. Inglis, bart., bas intimated 
his intention to bring on bis motion in the 
House of Commons tor church extension, 
during the present session of Parliament, 
but not until after Kaster. ‘The hon. ba- 
ronet should be well supported by petitions 
from every parish in the kingdom. 

Prince Albert, through Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce, has subscribed 100/. to the So- 
ciety for the Conversion of the Jews. It 
will be applied towards the fund for the 
bishopric of Jerusalem. 

A donation of one hundred guineas has 


just been received by the Church Pastoral- 


Aid Society, being the produce of the sale 
of acarpet worked for the Queen Dowager, 
In separate squares, by a pumber ot | adies, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of York. 

‘The third annual report of the commit- 
ee for the erection of ten new churches in 
Bethnal-green bas just been published, 
Within three years from the commence- 
ment of their exertions, it appears that 
63,0004, have been provided, out of 
75,0001. required—that two churches bave 
been consecrated—that four more are in 
progress—that eight sites out of ten have 
been procured, and that the sum of 12,0007, 
is now only required to complete the work 
of giving churches, clergymen,and schools, 
to a population of 74,000 souls, who have 
hitherto been sadly destitute of all external 
means of moral and spiritual improvement. 
The first of the new churches (St. Peter's) 
was consecrated in July last, 
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The Rev. Jobn Sinclair, M.A., the se- 
cretary to the National Society of Educa- 
tion, has given notice that an institution 
has been formed at the Whitelands, Chel- 
sea, for training female teachers, The pe- 
riod of instruction will extend to one, two, 
or three years, according to the age and 
cbaracter, the attainments and progress of 
the pupils. The establishment for young 
men, opened last year under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 
bas been eminently successful. 

Lonnon Univensiry Cotitece.— The 
annual general meeting of the proprietors 
of the above Joint Stock College took 
place on Wednesday, 23rd Feb., in the lec- 
ture-room, for the purpose of electing the 
officers, &c. of the institution, Mr. War- 
burton, M.P., was in the chair. The names 
of governors nominated members of the 
council having been read, Colonel Lei- 
cester Stanhope rose to state the grounds 
upon which he refused to take part in the 
management of the college. He would 
repeat the objection he had urged in bis 
letter to the secretary upon the subject, 
viz.—That he wou!d serve in no institu- 
tion in which religion did not form the 
basis of education, The university was 
in a declining state, and the period of its 
downfall was not far distant, if the ma- 
nagement of it persevered in that system 
which was so objectionable to the great 
majority of the community. He begged 
to move the following resolution ;:—* That 
this meeting recommend to the council the 
establishment of a Professorship of Cbris- 


tian Divinity in the Londen University ; 


that prayers and the Scrijtures be read, 
and at which the students be invited, 
not compelled, to attend, but those who 
from conscientious motives object to this 
course of prayer, are solicited to study 
according to the principles of their res- 
pective pastors.” The resolution bhavirg 
been seconded by Mr. Pitt, and warmly 
discussed, was put to the vote, when there 
appeared for it 6, against it 40. The meet- 
ing next proceeded with the ballot for of- 
ficers, and shortly afterwards breke up. 

At the last monthly meeting of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the sum of SOC/, was placed at the disposal 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Lord Bishop of London, for the 
purpose of promoting the objects of the 
society in Chaldea and Kurdistan. The 
recent communications relative to the ex- 
tension of religion in those parts have been 
of an extremely interesting character. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager bas 
transmitted the sum of 20 towards the 
erection of a national school in the vicinity 
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of the hamlets of Codun and Loscoe, Der. 
byshire ; 201. in aid of the fund for the 
building ofan infant school at Ripon; 10 
for the purpose of defraying the expense of 
building a national school at Market Weigh- 
ton; 1¢1. in aid of the extension of ‘* The 
Girls’ School of Industry,” Croydon-com- 
mon ; and a donation of 100/. in aid of the 
erection of the Watermen and Lighter- 
men’s Almshouses at Penge-common, near 
Sydenbam. 

The Anniversary Dinner of the London 
Orpban Asylum took place 16th March, at 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. 
The Duke of Wellington was in the chair. 
Tbe donations to the charity, after the 
dinner, amounted to 2,4001. 

The new church at Hanwell, Middlesex, 
is nearly completed, and will be a very 
beautiful object from the line of the Great 
Western Railway. 

A late decision in the Queen’s Bench 
seems to setile the point, that the visiting 


. justices bave the power of removing, as 


well as appointing, the chaplain te the 
County Lunatic Asylum of Middlesex, 
Tbe costs of the late chaplain, the Rev. 
F. Tebbutt, are very heavy. 

Tue Coronsar Bisnorrics.x—A decla- 
ration, signed by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and by all the Bishops 
in England, as well as by the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Ireland, bas been issued 
relative to the erection and endowment of 
additional episcopal sees in the colonies 
and dependencies of the empire, ‘The 
Right Rev. Prelates are of opinion, that 
the immediate erection of Bishoprics is 
much to be desired, and they will there- 
fcre, be established in the following or- 
der:—1, The British possessions in the 
Mediterranean; 2. New Brunswick; 3. 
Cape of Good Hope; 4. Van Diemen’s 
Land ; 5. Ceylon. When competent pro- 
vision shall bave been made for the en- 
dowment of these Bishoprics, regard will 
be had to the claims of Sierra Leone, Bri- 
tish Guiana, South Australia, Port Philip, 
Western Australia, Northern India, and 
Soutbern India, 

Queen Anne's Bountry.—An account 
of all moneys received and disbursed by 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
during the year ending on the Sst of De- 
cember, 1840, has just been presented to 
Parliament. It appears that the total re- 
ceipts amounted to 192,069]. 5s, 4d., and the 
total disbursements to 204,658/. 16s 9d. ; 
leaving an excess of expenditure amount- 
ing to 12,590/. 118. 5d. 

Tue Covrt.—Saturday, March 12th, 
the Bisbop of London, accompanied by the 
Bishop of Llandaff, the Dean of St. Paul's, 
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the Archdeacons of London and Middlesex, 
the President of Sion College, the Rev. 
Mr. Milman, Prebendary of Westminster, 
the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, Dean of Carlisle, 
the Rev. Dr. Birch, the Rev. Dr. Acland, 
the Rev. Dr. Burnet, the Rev. Dr. Hol- 
lingswortb, the Rev. Dr. Russell, and a 
numerous body of the clergy of London 
and Westminster, arrived at the Palace at 
half-past two o'clock, andwere conducted to 
the library, and thence were ushered by 
Sir William Martins, Sir Frederick Smith, 
and Colonel Diggle, the gentleman usber 
in waiting, to the presence of the Queen 
in the throne-room. 

The Bishop of London read an address 
from the clergy of the cities of London and 
Westminster, congratulating Her Majesty 
on the birth of a Prince; to which the 
Queen was pleased to return a most gra- 
cious answer. The Bishop of Llandaff, the 
Archdeacon of London, and the President 
of Sion College, bad the honour of kissing 
hands, and afterwards retired with the 
other members of the deputation from the 
roval presence, 

The Bishop of London and a numerous 
body of the clergy of London and West- 
minster, bad an audience of Prince Albert, 
and presented an address of congratulation 
from the clergy of those cities. The Bi- 
shop of London presented the following 
members of the deputation to His Royal 
Highness:—the Bishop of Llandaff, the 
Archdeacon of London, the President of 
Sion College, the Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex, and the Dean of Carlisle. 

On Wednesday morning, March 2nd, a 
meeting was held at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square, for the purpose of 
forming an Auxiliary to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society for the parish of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. Sir Robert H. In. 
glis, M.P., was called to the chair. 

The Hon. and Rev. Montague Villiers, 
M.A., Rector of St. George's, Blooms- 
bury, in proposing the first resolution, 
said,— W ben he recollected that more than 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the earth 
were either Pagans or Mahomedans, he 
thought it was time Christians should 
buckle on the armour, and fight valiantly 
for the faith so dear to them. The Hon. 
and Rev. Gentleman then dwelt at some 
length on .he anxiety manifested by the 
apostles and others for the teaching of 
their uninstructed brethren, and on the 
extraordinary effects produced. All the 
missionaries who go out from this society 
are regularly ordained, and adhere most 
closely to the Articles and Rubric of the 
Church of England. They have worked 
immense good at their respective stations. 
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A Clergyman from the parent society 
seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., Ree- 
tor of Upper Chelsea, proposed the next re- 
solution, relative to the Auxiliary Branch, 
The Rev. Gentleman's resolution baving 
been seconded, was carried unanimously. 

The Ree. W. Short (Rector of St, 
George’s, Queen-square), the Rev. R. 
Dibdin, and several other clergymen 
and gentlemen, afterwards addressed the 
meeting. 

Sir Robert Inglis has accepted the office 
of president, and bas prevailed upon a 
large number of the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood to co-operate with him, by act- 
ing as vice-presidents. 

Consecration or St. Mary's Cuurcna, 
Sprrrat Square.—On February 24th this 
church was consecrated in the usual form, 
by the Lord Bishop of London. This 
building was formerly a chapel, erected in 
1775 by Sir George Wheeler, whose name 
it bore, Recentiy some inbabitants of the 
parish, with a desire to place it on a more 
soli! foundation, for the benefit of the 
Norton Falgate and Artillery-ground dis- 
trict, succeeded in raising contributions to 
the amount of 3408/, 15s, 6d, For the pur- 
poses of enlarging and beautifying this 
chapel the sum of 42851, 7s, Gd. has been 
expended, Accommodation bas been thus 
provided for 620 persons, including 150 
free sittings, and this without imposing 
any additional burden upon the inhabit- 
ants. After the service a collection was 
made, which amounted to 80/. In the 
evening a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Russell, and the church was 
lighted by the Bude light, which had a 
very pleasing eflect. 

Str. Davio’s Day in Lonnox,—The 
Honourable and Loyal Society of Ancient 
Britons celebrated their hundred and 
twenty-eigbth anniversary on St. David's 
day, the ist of this month, by their at- 
tendance at St. Martin's church, and by 
dining together in the evening at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, Great (Queen-street. Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, bart., was the 
president of the day. ‘The chair was ef- 
ficiently filled by the president’s eldest 
son, 
The Earl of Powys pointed out, in a 
very eloquent manner, the destitute condi- 
tion of his poor countrymen, “ Cymra un 
iaeth,” who were attached to the esta- 
blished church in this great metropolis ; 
and reminded those present that, last year, 
it had been suggested by his respected re- 
lative, the president, to found a Wersn 
Merroro.itan Cuvurcu; that several 


meetings bad been held in 1841; that 















































they had entered into subscriptions for 
that purpose. They would surely, he 
trusted, be able to carry out this commend- 
able design. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham concurred 
with the Earl of Powis and his patriotic 
associates, in the great object they were 
pursuing. 

Mr. Serjeant Atcherley then read the 
list of subscriptions amounting to upwards 
of 1,180/., and promised to afford his valu- 
able assistance in reference to the preser- 
vation of the North Wales sees, and the 
more extended utility of the established 
eburch in Wales, 

‘The prospects of the church in Wales 
are brightening, and great good is ex- 
pected to result from this meeting, and 
from the efforts now making to obtain 
** justice for Wales,” as Serjeant Atcherley 
very aptly designated the cause of tbe 
Church in the principality. 

NORFOLK. 

The Rev. Mr. Power, the clerical super- 
intendent of the Training Institution of 
the Diocesan Education Society of Nor- 
wich, was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter to the living of St. Augustine's, 
Norwich, but upon finding that his holding 
a cure of souls m connexion with his office 
did not meet the approbation of the Dio- 
cesan Committee, he voluntarily resigned 
the living, and consented to retain the 
office upon the original footing. 

The church of All Saints, in South 
Lynn, which has been a considerable time 
under repair, was re-opened for divine 
service in the afternoon of Friday, the 4th 
March, upon which occasion a sermon was 
preached by the Hon. and Rev. J.T. Pel- 
ham, rector of Bergh Apton, from the 9th 
verse of the 48th Psalm, At the conclu- 
sion, between sixty and seventy pounds 
were collected in aid of the cost of the re- 
pairs and alterations. 

The meeting of the Southwell District 
Committee of the Nottinghamshire Church 
Building Society was beld on Monday, the 
14th March, when Colonel Wetham, of 
Kirklington Hall, was elected chairman, 
and the Rev. J. M. Wilkins, secretary. A 
number of donations and subscriptions 
were entered, 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


The annual meeting of the Oxford Dio- 
cesan Board of Education was held on the 
11th of March, at the Town Hall, Oxford, 
The report gave an extremely satisfactory 
statement of the progress and success of 
the undertakings of the board. The train- 
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ing-school at Oxford bas been eminently 
successful, and has many students within 
its walls, who are preparing to enter upon 
the arduous duties of schoolmasters. Schools 
in connexion with the board have been es- 
tablished in Reading, Newbury, Hunger- 
ford, Banbury, and otber parts of the dio- 
cese, all of which are werking well. In 
these schools the pupils are taught Latin, 
French, matbematics, linear drawing, and 
all the branches usually considered essen- 
tial to a sound and liberal English educa- 
tion; while especial attention is paid to 
their instruction in the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity, as taught by the esta- 
blished church. The clergy of the esta- 
blished church visit the respective schools 
twice or three times a-week for the purpose 
of imparting instruction, and inquiring 
into the progress of the pupils. The 
Rural Deans and the chairmen of the Local 
Diocesan Boards were present to afford in- 
formation as to the manner in which their 
schools were conducted. All the scholars 
have been examined twice since the date 
of the last report, by gentlemen of great 
scholastic attainments, deputed by the 
Bishop of Oxford, and acquitted them- 
selves, with few exceptions, most cre- 
ditably. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Taunron.—We understand that tle 
worthy vicar has it in contemplation, pro- 
vided he should meet with support from 
the parish, to re-pew and otherwise greatly 
improve the venerable and magnificent 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, The designs, 
we are informed, are of the most chaste and 
beautiful description. We are glad to find 
the following names among the list of con- 
tributions ;—Her Majesty the Queen Dow- 
ager, 20/.; the Bishop, 100/.; the Rev. 
J.C. Law, 501; the Bath and Wells Dio- 
cesan Society, 200/.; the Incorporated 
Society for Building and Repairing 
Churches, 300/.; Lord Ashburton, 50i. ; 
Mr. Labouchere, 50/.; Mr. Dickenson, 
Mr, Acland, the Rev. Archdeacon of 
Taunton, &c., have also handsomely con- 
tributed. It is hoped that Dr, Cottle will 
receive that support, in his arduous attempt 
to restore certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful parish churches in the kingdom, 
which bis zeal and perseverance so highly 
merit. We also understand the reverend 
gentleman proposes, as soon as the above 
design is accomplished, to erect in the 
western part of the town a third church, 
to be called St. Paul’s church. Towards 
this latter object the liberal sum of 10007. 
has been offered as an endowment. 
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The annual meeting of the Bath Deanery 
Association of the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, was beld on Tuesday, Feb. 
22d, 1842, Archdeacon Brymer in the 
chair, The day’s proceedings commenced 
with Divine service at tbe abbey church, 
when the Rev. W. Brodrick, rector of 
Bath, delivered an eloquent and impres- 
sive sermon from St. Luke, xii. 48. It 
appeared that the total receipts had been 
8891, 1s. 94d.; the expenditure 604, 9s, 10d.; 
and that S¥8/, Lis. 1ijd. bad been re- 
mitted to the parent society. 


SURREY. 


Kincston-upon-Tuames.—The district 
church of St. Peter, being the fourth 
church consecrated in this parish during 
the last ten years, was consecrated on 
Saturday, February 19th, by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. His Roval High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge came out of 
Leicestershire to be present at the cere- 
mony, having previously given a noble 
testimony of his interest in the work by a 
donation of 1001. The Bishop, accom- 
panied by his chaplain, and the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Surrey, was received by the 
mayor and corporation of Kingston, and by 
about fifty of the clergy. ‘The prayers 
were read by the vicar of Kingston. The 
sermon was preached by the Bishop, from 
2 Chron, xxix. 3—5. The church, which 
is built in the Anglo. Norman style of ar- 
chitecture, cost nearly 47001, of which 
sum her Majesty’s commissioners for 
building churches contributed 500/, ; the 
Incorporated Church Building Society, 
3001, ; and the Diocesan Society for the 
same object also, 300/.; the remainder 
having been raised by the free offerings of 
the parish and neighbourhood, except 
nearly 200/., deficient at the time of con- 
secration. The collection after the service 
amounted to 143/., including a donation of 
30/, from the Bishop, and one of 20/. from 
G. Reynell, Esq. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Binmincuam,.—The collections after 
sermons preached at St. Thomas’s, by the 
Rev. J. Collisson, in aid of the funds for 
building ten additional churches in this 
town, amounted to 37/. 10s. 4d., which, 
with an additional donation of 20/. from 
the Rev. J. B. Collisson himself, made 
the sum of 571. 10s. 4d. 

On Thursday, the 10th of February, the 
first stone of the new church at Honley 
was laid, the old and decayed edifice 
having been taken down. At eleven o'clock 
divine service commenced in the national 





school-room,. The Rev. Lewis Jones, 
vicar of the parish, read the morning 
service, assisted by the Rev. C, Draw- 
bridge, minister of Honley. On the con- 
clusion of the service, the committee, at- 
tended by about twenty of the neighbour- 
ing clergy, and the children of the national 
schools, went in procession to the site, and 
the stone was laid by Thomas Brook, Esq. 
The Rev. Josiah Bateman, vicar of Hud- 
dersfield, delivered an address on the oc- 
casion, and the ceremony was concluded 
by singing the national anthem, 


WILTSHIRE, 

A meeting of the Salisbury and Wilton 
District Board of Education was beld on 
Tuesday, the 22nd of January, at the 
Board-room, in the Close, the Lord Bishop 
in the chair. An application from Land- 
ford, for aid towards building a school- 
room and a master’s house, and a second 
application from Plaitford, with an en- 
larged plan, including a school-house, were 
received and approved, and a recom- 
mendation made to the Diocesan Board of 
Grants respectively of 251. and of 104, ; 
the plans for two school-rooms at W hite- 
parish, for which a grant of 251. had been 
ordered, were again laid before the board ; 
and a communication was read from Fish- 
erton Anger, at which place the unavoid- 
able delay caused by the want of power to 
convey legally the site given by the parish 
having been remedied by the Act passed 
at the close of last session, immediate steps 
will be taken for carrying into effect the 
original plan of building a master’s house 
and two scbhool-rooms, towards which a 
grant of 35/. was made last year by the 
Diocesan Board. The Rev, Canon Ha- 
milton, and the Hon. and Rev. C. A. Har- 
ris were appointed examiners of the can- 
didates for admission to the Training 
Schools, and Lieut.-Col, Coffin, Dr. Fowler, 
and James Hussey, Esq., were elected 
members of the board. A fund to enable 
the board to place an exhibitioner at each 
of the training schools, and to defray a 
part of the expense of sending mistresses 
of existing schools, in poor parishes within 
the district, for instruction at the Training 
School in Salisbury, was proposed to be 
raised by annual subscriptions, and the 
secretary authorized to receive the same. 
A letter from the Rev. Jobn Sinclair was 
read, from which it appeared that plans for 
school-rooms of various sizes, with or 
without teachers’ houses, which have been 
for some time in preparation by Dr. Reid, 
on improved principles as to warmtb, 
light, sound, and ventilation, will be ready 
within six weeks ortwo months. ‘The at- 


























































tention of the clergy present was also 
called to the returns now asked for by the 
National Society, by which it is proposed 
to obtain a complete body of educational 
statistics, as regards all scbools in con- 
nexion with the church throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, 


VORKSHIRE, 

A subscription has been commenced for 
the purpose of building a church at Den- 
bolme Gate, near Bradford. 

The Queen Dowager bas been pleased 
to order the donation of 20/. to be for- 
warded to the Rev. Richard Milner, in- 
cumbent of Barnoldswick, in Craven, in 
aid of the fund to liquidate the expense 
of building St. James’s Church, Barnolds- 
wick, Her Majesty has likewise given 
201. towards the building of an infant 
school at Ripon. 

Kinsy Marzeanp.—On Tuesday, March 
Sth, the first stone of a new chapel, to be 
erected at Ramsgill, in Netherdale, and 
this parish, was laid by J. Yorke, Esq., 
of Bewerley Hall. The ceremony com- 
menced with singing the hundredth psalm, 
which was followed by an appropriate 
praver offered up to the throne of Grace 
by the Rev. Welbury Mitton, incumbent 
of Dacre. Mr. Yorke made some suitable 
and excellent observations previous to the 
laying of the stone,which being completed, 
the doxology was sung, and after the be- 
nediction the company dispersed, There 
were present the Rev. 1.U. Stoney, incum- 
bent of Pately Bridge, the Rev.W, Mitton, 
incumbent of Dacre, the Rev. H. M. 
Hutchinson, incumbent of Middlesmoor, 
Mrs. Yorke and family, Bewerley Hall, 
Mrs. Mainwaring, Eagle Hall, Mr. and 
Miss Hutchinson, Grass Field flouse, and 
many respectable persons of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It having been found necessary to en- 
large the chapel of ease at Rawcliffe, par. 
Snaith, it was judged expedient to rebuild 
the whole structure, The foundation-stone 
of the new building was accordingly laid 
in the usual form, on the 9th of March, by 
Ralpb Creyke, Esq., of Rawclitie House, 
the lord of the manor. 

W. St. Quintin, Esq., high sheriff of 
Yorksbire, has become a subscriber of five 
guineas per annum to the York Diocesan 
Board of Education, and the Rev. W. 
Gooch, rural dean, has sent a donation of 
ten guineas to the same. 

Rirvox Diocesan Cuvurcn Buiipine 
Socrery.—The seventh half-yearly meet- 
ing of the Central Committee of this so- 
ciety was held, on the 24th Feb., at the 
Royal Hotel, Leeds, the Lord Bishop in 
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the chair, The following grants were 
made :—-i@l. for the increase of accommo- 
dation in the chapel at West End, par, 
Fewstone, whereby twenty additional 
sittings have been obtained, in addition 
to room for sixty or seventy Sunday 
scholars, and a very considerable im- 
provement effected; 80/. in aid of the 
endowment of Dacre Chapel, par. 
Ripon; 2501. towards the erection of a 
parsonage house at Holme Bridge, par. 
Almondbury; 701. for a parsonage house 
at Alverthorpe, par. Wakefield. These 
grants, added to the sum of 21,974/. 10s. 
previously appropriated, constitute a grand 
total of 22,384/. 10s., raised and applied 
to its several objects by this zealous aud 
important society, within the short period 
which bas elapsed since its formation. 
Riron Diocesan Boarpor Epvucation, 
— After the conclusion of the above meet- 
ing, the first meeting of the Diocesan 


’ Board of Education was held for the pur- 


pose of appointing its treasurers and secre- 
taries. It being considered very import- 
aut that the affairs of the board should be 
conducted, as nearly as circumstances 
would admit, upon the same principle, and 
by the same officers as those of the Dio- 
cesan Church Building Society, the several 
gentlemen who discharge these duties for 
the latter society were accordingly elected 
to the same offices in the Education Board, 
It was also resolved, that the board do 
unite with the York Diocesan Board of 
Education, in establishing an institution 
in the city of York, for the training and 
instruction of schoolmastersand mistresses, 
to be called ‘*The York and Ripon Dio- 
cesan Training Schools;” and the neces- 
sary arrangements for carrying this object 
into effect were made. 


WALES. 
Carmartuen.—QOn Sunday, March 6th, 
the Lord Bishop of St. David’s preached 
an admirable sermon in the Welsh lan- 
guage toa crowded congregation, in St. 
David’s Church, in this town, from James 
i. 22, ** Byddweh wneuthurwyr y gair, ac 
nid gwrandawwyr yn unig, gan eich 
twyllo elch hunain.” His lordship took 
a luminous view of bis subject; his style 
was pure and idiomatic, and his enuncia- 
tion clear and distinct. It would require 
close attention to be able to say he was 
not a native, so perfectly bas he mastered 
the difficulty of eienslanies one of the 
most difficult of European languages. His 
lordship, we believe, is the first bishop 
that bas preached in the Welsh language, 
since the days of ‘* Rysiart Davies, Esgob 
Ty Ddewi,” the autbor of the celebrated 





pastoral letter to the Cymry, more than 
two centuries ago. We trust we may have 
the pleasure of again hearing bis lordship, 
‘yn y fam iaitb,” proclaiming the gospel 
message to the poor. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has, 
with ber usual beneficence, forwarded to 
the Rev. H. W. Jones, a contribution of 
lol. towards the erection of the new 
church at Swansea, 

Sourn Watres.—The Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s bas licensed the Kilvey Infant 
School-room, in the parisb of Llansamlet, 
near Swansea, for Divine service. A 
resident minister bas been appointed, with 
a salary of 115/. per annum, raised by con- 
tributions from the proprietors of the 
neighbouring copper-works, aided by a 
grant from the Church Pastoral-Aid So- 
ciety. It is in contemplation to build a 
church on the spot, a site for which has 
been already given ; and for the erection 
of which from 2502. to, 3002. have been 
subscribed, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN, 


Subjoined are the religious statistics of 
the city of Toronto, which exhibit an in- 
crease of upwards of 1000 members of the 
Church since the census taken in 1839 :— 


ChUseh OF ORO. cvccccccconccaccces 6754 
tate GE IIIA scaviks sc csccccnccccances 1503 
FROM COIOTEED  hicccccsccacescctecsc 241 

Weslevan Methodists in connexion 
with the British Conference...... 816 

Wesleyan Methodists in connexion 
with the Canadian Conference... 681 
Independert Presbyterians ......... 483 
Baptists ..... ercccccees soccccsccceccvcece 430 
Congregationalists ........ceeceeseeeees 404 
United Secession Church ............ 951 
Primitive Methodists.................. 201 
Apostolical Church — ...........000.0 160 
African Methodists..............s00.00: 59 
CQURKOTB cccccccccrcccccccccccsccsvccesese 5 
Lia: icaked:: secvececssesevcessces 5 
a eee - aietieeeaeae 3 
NO Religion ..ccccccccccccscccccccccece 132 
14,248 

Emigrants, not included in the pre- 
ceding statement .....ee.s.sceeeees 450 
TORE dittetessccsces asnene 14,698 


For several weeks past an announce- 
ment has been ‘going the round of the 
press,” to the effect that the Venerable 
Archdeacon Robinson has been selected 
for the see of Gibraltar, the next bishopric 
to be endowed by the Additional Colonial 
sishoprics’ Fund. We have the best rea- 
son for believing this to be altogether 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 






incorrect, and we know the archdeacon has 
been pained and annoyed by the preva- 
lence of this unautborized rumour, 

West Inpta Creroy Bitt.—This is a 
bill to provide for the increase of the num- 
ber of bishoprics and archdeaconries in the 
West Indies, and to amend the several 
acts relating thereto. It is prepared and 
brought in by Lord Stanley, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. G. W. Hope, and contains 
six clauses, ‘The first clause empowers 
ber Majesty to establish within the terri- 
torial limits of the existing dioceses of 
Jamaica and Barbadoes, three or more 
dioceses, with such and so many arch- 
deaconries within each diocese as to her 
Majesty shall seem meet, and for that pur- 
pose to revoke the letters patent under 
the great seal, under which the existin 
dioceses of Barbadoes and Jamaica, en 
the existing archdeaconries within the same 
respectively, have been established, &c, 
The second clause empowers ber Majesty 
to direct the appointment of the sums of 
money ‘granted for the salaries of the 
bishops and archdeacons of the said dio- 
ceses, XC. 

Sr. Joux, New Brunswick —Duiocrsay 
Cuvunen Socitty.—A local committee of 
this institution bas been organized and es. 
tablished in the town of Digby—190 per- 
sons have been enrolled as members of 
the society, and upwards of 32/. subscribed 
to its funds, 

Montreat, —A_ society, denominated 
“The Church of England French-Canadian 
Missionary Suciety,” has been formed, 
whose object is to employ clergymen, 
scripture-readers, and colporteurs, (mem- 
bers of the Church of England,) among 
the Canadians who speak the French 
language, 

Toroxto.—A new church, St, Paul’s, at 
L’Amoureux, in the townsbip of Scar- 
borough, bas been consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto. His lordship preached 
a sermon from Matt, xxv. 10: **And the 
door was shut.” There was also held a 
confirmation ; to the individuals confirmed, 
his lordship addressed @ most impressive 
exhortation, The dimensions of the church 
are fifty feet by thirty, with a handsome 
tower and steeple; the style is that of the 
pointed Gothic, The pulpit, desks, &c., 
are of black walnut; and the expense, 
without pews, will not much exceed 300/, 

The Right Rev. Dr. Alexander, recently 
appointed to the bishopric of Jerusalem, 
bas not met with a favourable reception 
from many to whom he has preached. We 
learn that during bis ministrations he bas 
been assailed by volleys of stones, and 
otherwise assaulted. There appears to be 





















































































































480 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








reason to believe that these unbappy dif- to this day (March 28th), amount to 
ferences will soon be satisfactorily ad- 6,400, and returns have still to be made 
justed, from more than 200 places. Among the 
Cotontat Bisnorrics Fuxno.—The col- offerings made at the Portman Chapel was 
lections.made on Palm Sunday,incompli- a very beautiful diamond brooch, valued 
ance with the Bishop of Logdon’s pastoral at about 150i. ; it was given dnonymously, 
letter, as far as returns bad been made up but with the text, Brodus, xxx¥. 21) 22. 


a ne 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Receiven:—H, W. L.—B. 8.—Two “ Constant Readers’’—A. H.—Scottish Reforma- 
tion—M, C, B.—P. H.—Two letters from M. W., whose kind feeling are duly valued. 
The length of his letters often excludes such as it would be very desirable to insert— 
T. S.—W. S. H.—K.—M. W.—S. B.—Mr. Cresswell—Incumbens Senex, whose 
letter arrived after the last sheet of Correspondence had been set up. 

The Editor apprehends that “a Constant Reader” will be disappointed to learn that 
he inserted the letters from the “ Jobn Bull,” without the knowledge of either of the 
writers, simply because he thought the controversy in its entire form would be more 
interesting to bis readers than anything which it superseded, 

‘* Novantiquus” does not appear to have considered the point he would elucidate. 
The charge against Foxe is, that in professedly copying from-registers, he bas sup- 
pressed the articles a Christian ought to be ashamed of, and falsified the numbers to 
conceal the fraud. 

‘*Mr. Lewis” and a correspondent signing ‘‘S.,” have sent answers to the question, 
“ What is sacred music ?’* both are laid aside until he can ascertain whether the writer 
of the article, to which they refer, can be prevailed on to give bis own ideas upon the 
subject. 

‘** Censor” shall be borne in mind. Surely such cases as he so powerfully alludes to 
are notcommon. ‘The Editor will make inquiries. 

Thanks to a “* Churchman” for his obliging critique. Did he mean it to be printed ? 

Can “ W, Y.” in any way authenticate as a fact that Mr. Sands has been received 
as truly ordained by the Papists? The printed extract is scarcely authority enough, 

In Mr, Rose’s letter last month, p. 310, line 6, ‘* Every one who is not at all ac- 
quainted,’’ &c., ought to have been, ‘* Every one who is acquainted,” 

The Editor imagines there is no difference of practice in the matter referred to by 
“RR. C, J.,” but that the evening prayers are uniformly used at all times after noon, 

Many thanks to a Dorsetshire correspondent for bis trouble. It is really valuable 
information to know tbat there is nothing to be known. 

The Editor has not seen the book on Westminster School to which a correspondent 
refers, and has no knowledge on the subject except that obtained from bis letter. 

A large quantity of correspondence is omitted from want of room. Some of it will 
appear hereafter; but if correspondents would endeavour to confine themselves to two 
pages, and never to exceed four or five at the outside, they would be less liable to dis- 
appointment. 

The Editor must beg it to be distinctly understood that he cannot undertake to re- 
turn papers. Ile is aware that a rigid adherence to this plan may deprive him of com- 
munications he would bave been happy to receive and to use, but it is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Editor supposes there are some things so self-evident as to require no authenti- 
cation. A Layman may think his property valuable; does that make it wise for him to inter- 
fere when barristers are debating on reform in the law courts? He may think his life 
valuable, but that gives bim no voice in the College of Physicians, and he will not be 
likely to improve bis health by prescribing, compounding, and taking his own doses, 
Religion, as a vital principle and a rule of action, is every man’s concern. Religion, 
as a science, belongs to the clergy and those very few laymen who give themselves up 
to the study of it; unfortunately, that is not considered a necessary preliminary before 
lavmen mix themselves up in theological disputes. 

“The writer of the notice of W. Malvern, p. 377, failed to state that he was D.D., 
intending to ascertain the year in which he graduated ; thus the fact was inadvertently 
omitted altogether. 

The following are in type, but stand over from a press of matter :—L.—B. K.—and 
Mr, Pearsall, 








